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IDEAS for a quick-service restaurant 


EOPLE want fast service—but they also 

want pleasant surroundings. In this 
little restaurant, these two features are com- 
bined. Its planned for quick service, yet it 
has the dignified atmosphere of a larger place 
—plus a personality all its own, In it you'll 
discover new ideas for customer conven- 
ience, speeding service, cutting operating 
cost. They were inspired by leading restaurant 
owners, equipment designers, and interior 
architects. Red pins mark the high spots. 


Distinetive counter seats same 

number of people as a circular 

counter of the same size, yet gives 
one-third more leg and elbow room. Design 
permits larger swivel chairs, easily accessible 
without disturbing adjoining diners. Ledge 
under the counter holds small packages. 


Display of salads, desserts, and 
check-building items is in open 
refrigerated compartment. ‘There 

are no doors to obstruct view or for waiter 
to open and close, yet the cabinet is designed 
to keep perishables appetizingly fresh. 


Center island is arranged for 

quick, efficient serving. At the 

front is the coffee maker; at the 

back is a counter fitted for fast sandwich 
preparation. And, there’s a handy micro- 
phone for ordering hot meals from the kitchen. 


Orders are placed in warming 

ovens from kitchen side, removed 

by waiter on dining side. A light 

signals when order is ready. This arrangement 
saves steps, keeps food hot and out of sight 
until served. A similar arrangement permits 
passing dishes back to kitchen for washing. 


Glass doors, flanked by attractive 

display windows, create a clean, 

spacious effect, help give the res- 

taurant its distinctive appearance. Curved 
waiting lounges with convenient telephones 
help round out circular design of room. 


Direct light makes center island 
a sparkling display; indirect fix- 
cures provide flattering over-all il- 


Send for free portfolio—‘‘Ideas for Quick-Service Res- 
taurants” illustrates and explains all features of this model 
restaurant, gives helpful suggestions on the use of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum in all types of stores. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Div., 4611 Pearl Street, Lancaster, 

Pa. (Similar portfolios available for other businesses.) | 
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lumination. Lighting units and air condition- 
ing ducts are concealed in decorative canopy. 


Outstanding in creating an air 

e of good taste and cleanliness is the 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Its 

circular bands of color form an attractive 
setting for the unusual counter. Its cushion- 
ing resilience quiets noise, promotes better 
service from employees. And Armstrong’s 
Linoleum can be kept clean with a minimum 
of effort. Your linoleum merchant will help 
you plan an original floor for your business. 
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Created as a service to restaurant owners in collaboration 
with the National Restaurant Association by the makers of 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Custom Laid or ® Standard Design 
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The melody lingers on 


when Koroseal helps carry the 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


: “action” of a piano is that 
rather complicated hammer, finger 
and arm you move when you strike a 
key, and which strikes the string for 
sound. It used to be made with wood, 
felt, fabric and leather, but moisture 
in the air changed all four in size and 
texture, and that altefed tone, made 
frequent tuning necessary. 


A leader in piano action manufac- 
ture heard of Koroseal, the B. F. Good- 
tich flexible synthetic that is moisture- 
Proof, yet is flexible, mothproof, resists 
abrasion, He made sample piano “ac- 
Hons,” using this material, and tested 





them. On damp days, when former 
actions would stick and play “soggy” 
notes, the actions which used Koroseal 
played as clear and bell-like tones as 
ever. After striking 1,000,000 times 
(comparable to 20 years’ piano life) 
no wear could even be measured on 
the Koroseal parts. 


These same qualities of Koroseal 
flexible synthetic (waterproof and re- 
sistant to blows and hard wear) make 
it ideal for use as luggage, handbags, 
upholstery, flooring. It is light as well 
as waterproof—perfect for raincoats, 
shower curtains, camping equipment. 


Koroseal products resist grease, oil, 
acids, sun, air too. Koroseal garden 
hose can be left out in the sun; table- 
cloths and curtains made of Koroseal 
coated fabrics can be cleaned just with 
a damp cloth; baby pants are soft and 
safe and can be washed with ease. 

Only Koroseal gives you all these 
unusual qualities, and to help you 
make sure you get what you want, 
every genuine article carries the Koro- 
seal name. Look for it. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark,.Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 
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The power that controlled “the Gray Death’... 























‘““°M DYING,” said the miner. “Doc says I can’t ever 
get better. Maybe I'll last a little while—but I'm 
all washed up.” 


That man—and scores of other miners in the hamlet 
of Gauley Bridge—were waiting for silicosis, “the gray 
death,” to snuff out their lives... when The Pittsburgh 
Press carried their tragic story to the outside world, 


Immediately, Public Opinion took up the fight! 
Famous research groups tackled the problem. Laws 
were passed to provide new safeguards against the 
dread silica dust. Public Opinion is winning its battle 
for the lives of men who will dig other tunnels. 


Yes, and that same power of Public Opinion... 


LREADY cancer is America’s sec: 
A ond biggest killer— claiming one 
death out of every eight! 175,000 of 
us will die of the disease this year, 
unless... 


Unless we do something — now! 


America’s press is smashing down 
old walls of ignorance and supersti- 
tion about cancer. Your newspaper 
tells you that modern medical science 
can save a thousand lives a week! 
Yes, and it tells you how: 


Enlightened Public Opinion can 
demand and support cancer re- 
search, diagnostic clinics, proper 
medical treatment...in short, a 
cancer control program in every 
community. 


Read your newspaper thinkingly. 
You'll decide that cancer is your prob- 
lem. Then the irresistible force of a 
determined and united Public Opin- 
ion will mobilize for action! 


Because Public Opinion, the only 
power that can win the battle against 
cancer, is YoU—multiplied by millions 


“Give light and the people will find their own way” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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She reaches high C= tov uniting 


The soprano, at times, sings sweet. 

But it takes a lot of writing before 
you can hear her. 

For radio broadcasters build stu- 
dios, buy transmitters, hire engineers, 
pay salaries. To chart a written record 
of business facts with speed and 
economy, they turn, often, to Moore 
Business Forms. 

What’s true in radio is true in 
business of every kind, of every size: 


FACTORIES IN NIAGARA FALLS, ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEX.; LOS ANGELES, EMERYVILLE, CALIF, 
SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


ADV. BY N. we. AYER 


Moore Business Forms help slice op- 
erating costs. An insurance firm 
writes: “Your forms mean a saving 
of twenty-four man-hours per day.” 

Moore, out of sixty-five years’ ex- 
perience, constructs forms that allow 
more clerical output with less writing. 
One standard Moore form, for in- 
stance, can get permanent facts in 
writing by as much as 172% faster 
than forms now in use! 


A Moore forms specialist will be 
glad to show you paper-work short- 
cuts that may mean a substantial 
saving in time and money. 

Telephone your local Moore office, 
or write headquarters. Moore stands 
ready to Supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most 
intricate multiple-copy form .. . “to 
put it on the record, swiftly, accu- 
rately, economically.” 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
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when Kansas was a kid 


Once upon a time, mighty waves rolled o’er the Sun- 
flower State—and through them sea monsters slithered ! 
You have to go pretty far back to those days, of course. 
In fact, just how far back nobody seems to know. 


Some say it was during a forgotten era which began— 
approximately—120 million years ago. Others place the 
date more recently. They claim it was—roughly—a 
mere 60 million. 


When you’re dealing in eons of yesterdays, an “‘approx- 
imate” estimate, a “rough” guess, is plenty good enough. 
You can afford to talk in terms of nice round figures. 


N.W. AYER & SON 





But business and industry are dealing in today—and 
their figures must be precise. Exact. Absolutely on the 
button! That’s why Management turns with ever- 
increasing reliance to speedy Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and Comptometer applications for 
accurate figures—at low cost. 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 














a beanstalk 


and delivers the goods 


This Bell Helicopter has just made a 
routine delivery. Ten minutes from now 
it will have made another — ten miles 
distant. Add fifty such all around the 
countryside. By day’s end it will have 
saved hours of valuable time. 

For the Bell Helicopter can fly straight 
up and straight down. It asks neither 
costly landing strip nor seaway. It can 
take off from or put down in any cleared 
area slightly larger than the ship itself. 


* 
T. M. REG. U.S. Par. OFF. & PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Only the helicopter flies merchandise 
direct to the rural store . . . wings mail 
to the down-town post-office . . . “air- 
expresses” a ranger right to a forest 
clearing. Only the helicopter can air- 
taxi a passenger to the very heart of 


the city ... fly a hard-pressed manager 


to the mine’s mouth . . . or a doctor, 
in time, to a snow-bound farmhouse. 

With unsurpassed precision, the Bell 
Helicopter dusts crops, sprays orchards, 


patrols power-line, pipe-line and high- 
way, counts timber, surveys the inac- 
cessible. Here is a new dimension in 
the air that promises new useful flight 
for commerce, agriculture and govern- 
ment agencies. 

For full facts about The Modern 
Magic Carpet* and Bell-trained pilots 
to man it, write Helicopter Division, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, P. O. Box 1, 
Buffalo 5, New York. 


Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for the Army 
and Navy. Designers and builders of the world’s first commercially licensed helicopter. 


© s0a6 B.a.c. 


4.W. AVER 





HARTMANN 
LUGGAGE 


youll notice the weight 


Or Taner, 
the noticeable 2% 
lack of it! 


HARTMANN COMPANY - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

value as ads depends upon their fall 
under the eyes of the unwary male. Maybe 
the stores figure that the bill payer won’ 
gbject so strongly if he has lingering visions 
of the gorgeous models dressed in the same 
gowns that his wife buys—one or two sizes 
larger, in all probability. 


Mrs. RANSOME H. FE ts 
New York City 


Ss 

I am no grammarian but your persiste 
use of an extra “’s” showing possessive op 
words that end in “s” is very annoying. An 
example is in your issue of Oct. 28: Byres 
Birthday. 

A second-grader knows this should be 
“Byrnes’ Birthday.” This is only one example, 
You do it all the time. 


D. H. Cmcx | 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


The addition of the apostrophe and “s’ 
to singular nouns ending in “s” is correct, 
even for second-graders. See Webster's New 
International Dictionary and Fowler’s Mod- 
ern English Usage. 
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Enclosed are two snapshots of the most 
unusual accident I ever witnessed. Nobody 
was hurt. The driver was sober and going 15 
miles an hour when his car ran out of con- 








No wires—just a cable-climbing auto 


trol. I thought perhaps you would like to 
print the picture . . . Did you ever hear of 
an automobile trying to climb a telephone 
pole? 
JosEPH JABALY 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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The Veto 

As Newsweek correctly infers, the most 
important item of the UN General Assen 
bly’s agenda is the proposal to abolish the 
veto, often advocated as “a step toward 
eventual world government.” The increasing 
desire to work for world federation is ¢e™ 
tainly laudable, but abolishing the veto wil 
bring us no closer to it either practically 0 
theoretically. 

One of the chief recognized obstacles t 
any attempt to form a world government is 
that Russia believes it an Anglo-Americal 
scheme to dominate the world. Obviously # 
we sincerely want the Soviets to participate, 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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“It is not the finding of a thing, but the making something out of it after it is found, that is of consequence” 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 





Why some things get better all the time 


TAKE THE MODERN ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB, for ex- 
ample. Its parts were born in heat as high as 6,000° F. 
-..Incold as low as 300° below zero . . . under crush- 
ing pressure as great as 3,000 pounds per square inch. 
Only in these extremes of heat, cold and pressure 
did nature yield the metal tungsten for the shining 
filament . . . argon, the colorless gas that fills the bulb 
-».and the plastic that permanently seals the glass 
to the metal stem. And it is because 

of such materials that light bulbs 

today are better than ever before. 

The steady improvement of the 

electric light bulb is another in- 

stance of history repeating itself. For man has always 


had to have better materials before he could make 
better things. 


Producing better materials for the use of industry 
and the benefit of mankind is the work of Union 
Carbide. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are re- 
quired, particularly in the fields of science and en- 
gineering. Working with extremes of heat and cold, 
and with vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC 
now separate or combine nearly one-half of the many 


elements of the earth. 


[LJNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES. CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 

















Said One Industrialist to Another: 


“Take my tip, Bill... “Look Ahead—Look South.’ No other 
section of the country offers greater opportunities. It has the 


resources, markets, manpower... everything any business needs 
to grow and prosper.” 


The advantages the Southland offers industry are nothing 
new to far-sighted businessmen. They've already put thousands 
of busy factories in the territory served by the Southern Railway 
System. And hundreds more are on the way. 

“T’m locating in the South for mighty convincing reasons,” 
says one industrialist to the other, 


“Look Ahead—Look South.” 


Ermtal E. Dorr 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











OU take for granted the morning 

milk on your doorstep. But delivery 
on schedule requires the constant 
dependable operation of thousands of 
trucks. 


The Auto-Lite eléctrical equipment on 
many of these trucks has proved so 
dependable in action that often owners 
and drivers, through a lifetime of use, 
are actually unaware of its existence. 
This “taken for granted” service is 
One reason why the majority of 
America’s car makers specify 
Auto-Lite units as original factory 
equipment for the cars they build. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


| Spark Plugs © Batteries ° Ignition Systems 


Wire & Cable « Instruments ° Sealed Beam Units 








@ Homes to build . . . futures to build! 
More than 2,000,000 responsive families 
are doing it with the help of Household— 
the magazine idea-planned for action. 
Household is packed with 150 ideas per 
issue... ideas on every phase of home life 
important to families living in America’s 
small city and town market. 


In this enduring home market House- 
hold can build your sales to a new high. It 
can get for your advertising the same kind 
of action which brought 17,068 orders for 
building plans (at 25c per order) to House- 
hold in only eight months. 

Yes, Household is your best bet for boost- 
ing sales in America’s small cities and towns. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION (Mlcaadbced 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INC. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

we must convince them that such fears are 
groundless. Our attempts to abolish the veto 
will have precisely the opposite effect. 


Curtis CrawFORD 
Chicago, TL 


€ Emest Lindley’s extremely competent 
eolumn on The Veto Controversy in your 
Nev. 4 issue puzzled me to a certain extent. 
If, as he says, the United States actually 
wants the protection given to it by the veto 
arrangement, why is there such a great deal 
of ill-natured discussion on the subject? 

It seems that the whole question is not one 
of actual suitability of the veto, but more one 
of personality and national clashes. As Mr. 
Lindley stated, the thing which is bothering 
the UN members most is Russia’s tendency 
to expand—a Communist version of imperial- 
ism. If the United States can in all good 
conscience sit by and watch British activities 
in India ‘and Palestine, it cannot condemn 
Russian policy in the Balkans. 


CuLinton W. LANDOWNER 
Chicago, IIl. 


@ When, in 1938, England took the lead in 
establishing a policy of appeasement and the 
United States followed, we discovered too 
late that this was the wrong thing to do. 
Give an aggressor nation an inch and he 
wants a mile, give him a mile and he wants 
to annex his next-door neighbor. 

If the recent war taught us nothing else, 
we should have learned that appeasement 
never works. 

There’s no valid reason for the Russians to 
insist on retaining the veto. All that the veto 
power means in practical usage is that Rus- 
sia can say “no,” it won't play. With the set- 
up as it is now, the small nations haven’t got 
a chance. If the UN is to be any better than 
the old League, all nations, small and large, 
must have an equal basis upon which to 
fight for their rights. The Russians won't 
give it to them because the U.S.S.R. knows 
it has the veto up its diplomatic sleeve. Take 
the veto away and I think the U.S.S.R. 
would be a lot more willing to negotiate 
problems, and less inclined to stage “walks” 
from the conference tables. 

Jackson W. Sca.es 

Boston, Mass. 
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Under 21 


We have been misinformed. While in the 
service thousands upon thousands of us were 
under 21 years of age. Now discharged, 
many of us are still under 21. In the service 
the Army and Navy considered us old enough 
to fill a man-sized job. We did it, and from 
what I can gather we did it well. 

This is the big joke. We are now re- 
quired to be 21 in order to qualify for some 
desired positions. For example: I entered a 
business school for work in the commercial- 
aviation field. My grades and all other qual- 
ifications for employment are very satis- 
factory. But Because I am only 19 years 
old, I was refused the position desired. 

I don’t know who handles age limits in 
the airline industry, but it would mean a lot 
to us “children” to be given a chance. I was 
given the impression in the service that if 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Eyeryhody wants 
a ROCKET 
+ their POCKET! 


Now REYNOLDS 


ROCHE 


BALL PEN 


Wouter 
13 Vea" 


WITHOUT REFILLING / 


NO 
LUXURY 
TAX 


Price in Canada: 
$4.99 inc. Sales 
and Excise taxes. 


@overed by U.S. Pat- 
ents Nos. 2,192,479, 
D-143,508 and 
D-145,586-7. Other 
Patents applied for. 
Copr. Reynolds 

Pen Com 1946, 


NO CAP TO LOSE 
Click f-writt! 
Click- park it! 


*Tests show that the Reynolds Rocket will write 
for 15 years without refilling for the average user. 
SERVICE AGREEMENT 
If your Reynolds Rocket runs dry at any time 
within six years from date of purchase, it will be 
refilled without charge. Thereafter, refilling will 
cost 50c. If the Reynolds Rocket fails to write for 
any reason other than exhaustion of ink supply, 
return to factory with 50c, and it will be repaired 
or replaced at our option. This covers sales to 
ultimate consumer in Continental U.S.A. only. 
REYNOLDS PEN CO., 1550 N. Fremont Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Canadian Plant: Oshawa, Ontario. 
ALSO AT YOUR: DEALER'S 
The Reynolds ‘‘Packet’’$5.85 The Reynolds ‘'400''$12.50 
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Well, little lady, if the love your Daddy 
showers on you is accompanied by wisdom . . . if 
he justifies that sublime faith you have in his ca- 
pacity to make your future bright . . . then your 
chances for happiness and security throughout life 
will be greatly increased. 


There is a sound way for him to provide the same 
opportunities that other much-loved little daughters 
have—a college education, a security fund perhaps 
—to make life brighter when you grow up. 


Your Dad might ask a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
about the many plans to provide for his children’s 
future through insurance. He will find the Penn 
Mutual Underwriter well qualified to explain these 
easy, workable plans, and to provide dependable 
counsel on all other phases of life insurance. 








= eee PENN 

os LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

th FOUNDED 1847 

yo INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

6 YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
nail 





Reluctant Russions 


Soviet- American 


Bigget Than 


The Fastest Growing, Hardest 
Hitting Business Executive 
Publication 


HE Wall Street Journal carries your 

sales message straight to the heart of 
a powerful and diversified audience of 
decision makers. These important man- 
agement and operating executives de- 
termine the acceptance of your product, 
service or idea. 


You reach them daily through The 
Wall Street Journal in their offices, at the 
points of sale where decisions are made. 


Effective Advertising To Business And Industry BEGINS With The Wall Street Journal 


Trade. 
Pre-WW at. 


< 


Will Fall Below Hopes iM", 


ae 
41S Mission Se 
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Endorsed by readers for its accurate 
and timely business news—endorsed by 
advertisers for its impact and penetration 
among key executives—is it any wonder 
that The Wall Street Journal shows an 
advertising lineage gain counter trend in 
its field for the first nine months of 1946 
of 16.4%? And a 178% circulation in- 
crease in the last six years? 


In short, when you advertise to busi- 
ness and industry, your job will be done 
best only when you use the power and 
influence of America’s on/y national busi- 


ness daily. — 








Lockheed Constellation 


GUEST BOOK 


The world’s largest imaginary ballroom, 
— by Martin Block of the radio, 
changes location as this column goes to 
press. Mr. Block, who has broadcast his 

*Make-Believe Ballroom” from New 
York over WNEW for twelve years, will 
now make transcriptions in California 
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and fly them nightly, daisy-fresh, to 
New York via Constellation. On a recent 
Constellation trip to Hollywood to ar- 
range all the gimmicks necessary for this 
switch, Mr. Block drew a picture of the 
rich decor of his nebulous new estab- 
lishment, which is more or less repro- 
duced herewith. 


SRS 


The reason worsteds cost so much 
more than woolens is that worsteds go 
through thirty different operations be- 
fore they’re gnished, and woolens slip 
by on a mere four. You have this from 


transatlantic Constellation passenger ” 


John Coon, whose company sells more 
worsted-making machinery than any- 
one. Two of the thirty operations are 
rather embarrassingly called twisting 
ind gilling. And uf you want to start a 
worsted mill, you'd better have a million 
dollars handy, because that’s what it'll 
cost you. 


Ww RY 


In addition to a fuli list of passengers, a 
Constellation recently carried a dummy 
piano keyboard across the country 
Accompanying the contraption was its 
owner, Miss Rosalyn Tureck, who gives 
series of all-Bach concerts and will tour 


Europe soon to do ‘hep that. Miss 
Tureck, preparing for her recent Town 


Hall engagements, silently practiced 
Bach all the way from Los Angeles to 


New York. 
Sek YS 


Air travelers, accustomed to all kinds of 
exotic services, sometimes get strange 
whims. One long-suffering hostess on a 
Constellation reports that a recent pas- 
senger, having heard that altitude makes 
some types of fountain pens run, de- 
manded, with a straight face, some non- 
leaking ink. 
SRS 


Bidu Sayao, the world-famous Brazilian 
soprano who works for the Metropol- 
itan Opera, sang out the news about fan 
photographs recently on a San Fran- 
cisco-New York Constellation. Seems 
there’s a big difference between the way 
you think you should look and the way 
the public thinks you should look in a 
photograph. As a result, Miss Sayao 
said, the pictures you send out for pub- 
licity purposes are usually not the ones 
you would choose to put on your grand- 
mother’s piano. Here’s the picture Miss 

ayao signs and sends out to her fans— 
and aithough she doesn’t consider it 
her very best, her admirers go for it like 
anything. 


The fastest, most agreeable way to fly 
abroad or here at home is aboard a 
Lockheed Constellation. World leader in 
speed, comfort, safety—as any alert travel 
agent or leading airline will confirm. 
Best reserve well in advance. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
one was qualified to do a job, whether he 
was 17 or 35, he was given a chance, § 
why can’t we do it in civiliaw life? 


Cary W. Fraker 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Stardust 

I've been trying to get some information 
about Hoagy Carmichael and about “Star. 
dust,” with no luck. What Id like to know 


‘< International 
Carmichael: Stardusted song writer 


is how he wrote that composition. I think 
there is a story about that song. 


Mrs. GLENN LORENz 
Dundee, III. 


In 1928 Carmichael was visiting his par- 
ents in his home town of Bloomington, Ind.. 
when the basic melody of “Stardust” came 
to him as he was walking down the main 
street. He dashed into “The Book Nook,” 
a popular student gathering place, worked 
out the elements of the tune on a baitered 
player piano, and finished it the next mora- 
ing at home. Stu Gorrell, who had been 
Carmichael’s roommate at the University of 
Indiana, named the song, and two years 
later Mitchell Parrish wrote the lyrics. 


oon 


Toys for Germany? 

I am glad to see that the truly democratic 
people in the United States can repay even 
small kindnesses. There is no reason why 
young children must suffer for the wrongs of 
their fathers I would be happy to contribute 
some of my own childrens toys to make the 
German youngsters’ Christmas a little better 
this year than it was in 1945. Can you tell 
me where I may send them? 


Mrs. Rosert G. JONES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Contributions of toys, both old and new, 
may be sent to the Barbed Wire Club, 
YMCA Collection Center, Atlanta, Ga. 


@ The people in this country who subscribe 
to the Barbed Wire Club’s appeal for toys 
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There’s compelling beauty in Styron! And in 
this Dow-developed plastic, it’s beauty that 
lives on! Time’s touch is light on Styron. In 
clock cases you'll find Styron’s burnished 
brightness keeps pace with the years. You'll 
learn, too, that Styron is stable, keeps its 
shape—that it is meant for service. Styron is 
imparting new life and color—and usefulness 
—to hundreds of products. You're seeing 
more of Styron everywhere. That's because 
manufacturers in growing numbers attest its 


worthiness in many things—for you! 


PLASTICS DIVIS 

















THE NAME YOU CAN 


Other Dow plastics include: 
Saran, for textile and screen 
cloth; Ethocel, for durable 
molded products; Ethoce/ 
Sheeting and Saran Film for 
transparent packaging. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York e ee e em ° Same 
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BASIC MATERIALS FOR FINER PRODUCTS! 








It’s a 


Kuppenheimer 


Men who know the quality score have for generations 
been Kuppenheimer overcoat fans. All-star Kuppen- 
heimer designers and tailors have mastered the art of 
making overcoats feel lightweight in the wearing. So 
skillfully are they tailored that they give you top 
comfort sitting or standing. Your Kuppenheimer 
dealer will be proud to show you one. 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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for German children (Newsweek, Nov. 4) 
are either fools or Rip Van Winkles who have 
_ slept too soundly these past twenty years. 
The idea of anyone in this country spending 
time or money on German children appalls 


/ 
high\s! 


These are the children who have been fed 
Nazi propaganda from the time they were 
born. These are the children who may one 
day struggle to form a new party to make 
Germany the dictator of the world. Their 
brown-shirt ideas and their inbred lust for 
power were not eradicated when the war 
ended. If we send toys to these people they 
will only have added proof of Hitler’s claim 
that the democracies are weak, decadent, 
and astoundingly forgetful nations. Let the 
German children make dolls from rags and 
rocks for a while—let’s not be suckers for a 
pseudo-tearstained face. 


iW! Vif 


Mrs. MICHAEL J. TRINTOPP 
Dallas, Texas 





(In regard to your item about German 
children being so nice to American POW’s. 

I was a Kriegie for over a year myself and 
as far as I’m concerned, those “sweet, darling 
German children” were a bunch of rock- 
throwing bastards. 
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Lr. Davin RaMsEy 
Air Corps 


Victorville, Calif. 
Kremlin One-Step 


; Additional proof (if any is needed) that 
{ everyone in the Soviet Union must keep in 


Pei poten on page 48 the Nord eo Vy Un7 i ormily 


of construction, throughout the length, is one of 
the primary sources of maximum service with 
Republic Belting and Hose. Layers of high ten- 
sile steel wire have to be built into a certain type 


of hose the wires crossing those above or beneath 


ANGACANAUIN GRANARY COURAUNANCOIR CALACAACOASRACONAUANANY 


angle cause elongation or contraction and sub- 
sequent weakening of the hose under pressure 
The extreme care and skill with which Republic 
craftsmen handle this operation, as well as count- 
less others calling for absolute uniformity, are 
evident in the consistently long service records 
of Republic Rubber Products. Consult your near- 
lohan stsoheto)tkoms DDtseatolttobal 


Sevfoto 
Russia keeps in step with Stalin 


of Newsweek. Even the two men in the 
background—one of them not even watching 
Stalin—have unconsciously (or otherwise ) 


taken their marching cue from the General- 
issimo, 


Dona.p L. SHREVEN 
Paterson, N. J. 
Koestler and Defeatism 


I realize hs your book reviewer was not DIVISION 
expressing his own opinion but was quotin 
from Koestler’s “Thieves in the Night™ in the LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
Nov. 4 Newsweek. I take issue, then, with YOUNGSTOWN 1, OH!IO 
Koestler. I do not feel that “something in 
the Jews] asks to be betrayed.” On the con- re pustmiat raooucr Fane t SFE te OFLU KE TIRES AND TUBES | 
trary, I believe that they, above all peoples _ ° : c) eT 7 
of the world, ask only to be left alone to ~ 
work out their own destiny. Men like Koest- 
(Continued on Page 22) 














Each marked .. . as you probably 
are... by a laundry! 

Tom works in an office. His 
shirts in particular must be fault- 
lessly laundered. Dick is a me- 
chanic. Grime and grease have 
to be removed from his clothes. - 
Harry is a traveling man. He 
relies on hotels for clean sheets 
and towels. Jane is a housewife. 
She expects proper laundering of 
her family’s clothing, bed and 


table linen. 





yandotte 
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Many different demands are 
made on laundries. So for quality 
work laundrymen must have 
washing compounds that are not 
only effective but adaptable to 
different needs. 

They get just what they want 
in Wyandotte Laundry Com- 
pounds, Whatever the specific job 
of washing in a plant, there’s a 
Wyandotte Product especially 
made for it . . . one that’s su- 
perior, quick and safe. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion manufactures tremendous 
quantities of specialized clean- 
ing compounds for business and 
industry. Wyandotte is also one 
of the world’s great producers 
of soda ash, caustic soda, bi- 
carbonate of soda, chlorine, dry 
ice, calcium carbonate and other 
basic and intermediate organic 
and inorganic chemicals. 


CORPORATION 





A railroad crosstie is just a precisely processed 
piece of good timber. But it takes 16,000,000 of 
them to share the load day in and day out along the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. Each tie must be 
near-perfect . . . for each has a sturdy job to do in 
the railroad’s overall operation. 

The crosstie is another one of those “little” 
things which go to make up the railroads. Good, 
strong ties are an important part of good railroad- 
ing. And they take a terrific beating. Exhaustive 
experimentation proves that they must be made of 
wood. For over a long period of time, only 
wood can give strength and the required high 
degree of resiliency. 

Each tie is a work of science — carefully 
selected from the best timber, precisely cut 
to measure, critically inspected, chemically 


D 


treated for long 

life, dated and installed 

by roadbed experts. With- 

out scientific treatment, the av- 

erage tie would last only seven 

years. The N. & W. maintains its 

own tie treating chemical plant, staffea 

by experienced men who know how to 
give long life and service to ties. Today, 

N. & W. ties have an average life of 20 years. 
Sleek passenger trains and heavy tonnage 
freight trains are rolling day and night over heavy 
steel rails on fast schedules to the markets and 
seaports of America — safely and smoothly, be- 

cause each tie helps to make it that way. 

Norfolk and Western ties are strong — and 
there are 16,000,000 of them to share the load 
... & Serwe You. 


Norfolk 
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(Continued from Page 19) 

ler, who have the advantage of making their 
opinions known throughout the world 
through their writings, have a great respon- 
sibility. They should weigh their words and 
be careful not to add to the problems that 
already exist. In making his hero a defeatist 
Koestler gives the impression that the entire 
Jewish population is the same, an idea which 
I find intolerable. There are many Jews 
who are working for peace between them. 
selves and both the Arabs and the English in 
Palestine. It is a serious problem and one 
that is hindered and not helped by defeat. 
ism of Koestler’s variety. 


# Harry L. Vosorr 
New York City 


aw 


Shirt Calculator _ 

In your Oct. 28 issue you note that cot- 
ton had broken from nearly 40 cents to 33 
cents a pound, and comment that “to the 
white-collar worker who had been grum- 
bling at the cost of white shirts, the break 
was good news.” Do you mean that the 
white-collar worker (I am one myself) was 
glad to learn others beside himself were 
getting it in the neck, or that he expected to 
get his white shirts cheaper? 

I immediately got out my other white 


shirt, weighed it on the kitchen scales 


(which weighs package goods accurately but 
is short on bulk items weighed by the 
grocer), and found it to be 7 ounces heavy, 
including buttons, if there are any not yet 
removed by the laundry. 

My other shirt is a prewar $1.75 item, 
similar to (but not as good as) ones now 
being priced at $5.98. After some severe 
mental calculations which included all fac- 
tors, I found that the new price will be 
$5.97999, marked up to $6.25 because of an 
increase in labor costs in the meantime. 

It is my belief that a host of your white- 
collar readers will benefit if you will answer 
the above question in your letters column. 


G. H. Parse. 
Louisville, Ky. 


The price of white shirts may be expected 
to decline in coming months, but white-col- 
lar worker Parsell, and others like him, 
should know by now that the $1.75 shirt 
belongs to history. 

PP 
Hiccups 

REGARDING NEWSWEEK NOV. 4, PAGE 
30, COLUMN 8. TO THE BEST OF MY IN- 
FORMATION THE HOLLYWOOD _INDE- 
PENDENT CITIZENS COMMITTEE OF ARTS, 
SCIENCES, AND PROFESSIONS IS PRO- 
NOUNCED HICCASP AND ONLY MY OF- 
GANIZATION, THE HIGHLY INTELLEC- 
TUAL COMMITTEE FOR THE CONSIDERA- 
TION OF UNIMPORTANT PROBLEMS, IS 
PRONOUNCED HICCUPS. 


JOHN L. GREENE 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


(I always thought HICCASP was a motto 
for members, meaning “How Ickes Coddles 
Communists and Antagonizes Sensible Peo- 
ple.” 
Ranpops Y. VamLh. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Thanks to painstaking Studebaker crafts 


? 


Drive 


men like 
the Thompsons, you get top value for your money 
~-William F. Thompson and his sons, Roland and 
Robert, make up one of the many unique Studebaker 
father-and-son teams. Solid citizens, friendly neigh- 
bors, Studebaker craftsmen are proud of the quality 
o! their work and of the organization’s great reputation. 
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Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal De luxe coupe for 5 passengers 


AUL HESSE’S color camera tells 

you above, better than glowing 
phrases could, why people stop 
everything else they’re doing to ad- 
mire the distinctive contours of the 
beautiful new 1947 Studebaker. 


From every view, this amazing 
postwar automobile has a photo- 
genic symmetry all its own. It’s a 
picture to remember—sweet and 
low—a melody in metal. 


Better still, this daringly different 
new Studebaker steps up your spirits 
when you become its proud owner. 
It gives you the delightful, never- 
ending thrill of driving America’s 
most advanced achievement in mo- 
tor car engineering. 


Completely new from the wheels 
on up, Studebaker’s brilliant-per- 
forming new postwar Champions 


America’s most photogenic motor car... 
the far-advanced new 1947 Studebaker 


and Commanders ride with comfort 
and handle with ease you've never 
experienced in all your motoring. 

Go to your nearby dealer’s show- 
room now and go over one of the 
revolutionary new Studebakers inch 
by inch. Try out its enormously 
roomy seats. Check into its exclu- 
sive self-adjusting brakes, its almost 
uncanny automatic. controls and 
other wonders. 


It’s America’s first genuine, fully 
tested postwar car—and first choice 
of forward-looking motorists. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 


postwar car 
© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27,Indiana, U.S.A. 








1. Monks and Friars 


3. Soldier 


(] An itinerant pressman 


[] An exelamation mark 





Test your word knowledge 





(] Flooded and light patches in printing 
(J INuminations in a manuscript C] Legibility of type 


LJ Ascenders and descenders in Gothie type L) Property of paper which yields good printing 





C] Material for halftone anchors (0 “Show through” in paper 


. 





of Paper and Printing 





2. Printability 
CA printer’s ability to do fine work 


Fn kia acta astunionictatinls 





4. Spectral Reflectance 
() Phosphorescent quality in paper 


(] A measure of paper’s opacity and color 








. tt *§ 
] Monks and Friars—'Monks” are 
ink-flooded patches and “‘ Friars’ 
are insufficiently inked patches ina 
‘ ‘ ’ ‘ye 
piece of printing. Avoiding uneven 
printing demands good presswork 
. . and good paper, too, That's why 
many careful pressmen_ prefer to 
print on uniform Levelcoat. 


9 Printability, in paper, is that 


property which yields good print- 
ing. It comprises receptivity, uni- 


formity, smoothness, opacity .. . all 


qualities you find in Levelcoat. 


‘ AVA 
é 
ANSWERS CV 
e 
4 Soldier is known to printers 
° as a name for the exclamation 


point...and ““Levelcoat” is known to P Rl NTI N G PA P E R S) 


‘ 
printers as a trademark which repre- If our distributors cannot sup- 
sents fine quality printing papers. ply your immediate needs, we 
; solicit your patience. There will 
| Spectral Reflectance is one be amble Levelooat Printing 
of the physical measurements Papers for your requirements 
important in determining the opac- when our plans for increased 


ity and color purity of paper, And Production can be realieed. 






A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 
Clark 


Levelcoat papers achieve a remark- KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


able amount of spectral reflectance 


— atest of their high degree of opacity NEENAH, WISCONSIN, *emsew 


and surface luster. 
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PERFECT PERSPECTIVE: Raymond Moley 
is being swamped with congratulations 
on his advance appraisal of the election 
in NewswEEK. Writing eleven days be- 
fore the voting, he foresaw the Republi- 
cans winning at least 226 House seats. 
Then he added that if a trend “runs 
toward the Republicans in the days be- 
fore the election, Republicans will elect 
948 House members and will control the 
Senate by gaining twelve or thirteen 
seats.” On this basis, almost final tabula- 
tions indicate Moley was only two seats 
oft in the House and 100 per cent right 
in the Senate—about as close to perfec- 


tion as we have yet seen in forecasting. 

In his column (see page 124), Moley 
graciously attributes the record to the 
newspapermen and political leaders he 
consulted throughout the country. But 
those who know him give chief credit 
to Moley’s own 
painstaking check- 
ing of each doubt- 
ful state and dis- 
trict and to his care 
in divorcing any 


ful thinking from 
his judgment dur- 
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emotions or wish- 


ing campaign turmoil. At any raté, we 
credit him with batting .995 on_ his 
trend appraisal. 

PREVIEW REVIEW: Though its forecast 
of the size of the GOP sweep was con- 
servative, Periscope’s Election Preview 
again proved the soundness of the 
unique system of presenting a consensus 
of informed experts. In this case, the 
average of 50 forecasts by recognized 
political writers was that the Republicans 
would win the House by a substantial 
margin and would have at least a 50-50 
chance of taking the Senate. This, inci- 
dentally, was the fifth national election 
previewed by Periscope. In each of them, 
the winner was picked correctly, Even in 
1944, when most polls ended up on the 
fence, the 50 Periscope participants chose 
Roosevelt by a good margin. That record 
for winner-picking is still perfect. 
THANKS, GEN.: Brig. Gen. Robert A. 
McClure, Director of Information Con- 
trol, gave us a good send-off in his an- 
nouncement that the German news agen- 
ey, DANA, had been transformed from 
a militarv-covern- 
ment overation in- 
to a German or- 
ganization. In pre- 
senting the license 
to Dr. Necker, gen- 
eral manager and 
editor-in-chief, Me- 
Clure said that the 


policy of turning over information serv- 
ices to the Germans was based on “the 





belief that we would find in Germany 


men and women who were convinced 
that ‘a well-informed public is the 


world’s greatest security’ ”"—right off the 


masthead of NewsweEeK—Continental. 


POTPOURRI: “Econc 


“ . . 

Economics in One Les: 
son,” by Henry Hazlitt, Newswerex’s 
“Business Tides” columnist, is now on 


the best-seller list . . . Ken Crawford, 


Washington -bureau. news editor, and 
Managing Editor Fred WVanderschmidt 


conducted “Newsweek Day” at the cur- 


rent Columbia University School of 
Journalism seminar on the invitation of 


Associate Dean Roscoe Ellard, 


THE COVER: For eight years Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. has been waiting for what has 


often been called the second most pow- 
erful job in the land—the Speakership of 


the House of Representatives, Now he is 


assured of it, but his smile of triumph 
over the Republican sweep which put 


his party into power was tempered with 
the solemn promise to give the nation an 
affirmative legislative program on which, 


he says, the American people have writ- 


ten “must” (see page 36). Photo by Acme. 
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We’VE added about 3,000,000 new tele. 
phones so far this year — more than twice 
as many as ever before. 

That’s one reason why local telephone 
calls are up 25,000,000 @ day over last 


year. Long Distance calls have more than 
doubled since before the war. 


We're doing some fast stepping to 
meet your needs, in spite of shortages of 
materials. 


Best of all, service has remained good 
on most calls, despite the large increase 
in the use of the telephone, There are 


some delays, but we'll be taking care of 


all of them just as soon as additional 
equipment can be made and installed. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 4 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow $ 


ooose 


Capital Straws 





O. Max Gardner, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, was offered and has turned 
down the Ambassadorship to London. 
Gen. Bedell Smith, anxious to leave 
Moscow, has an eager eye on the London 
post. Bernard Baruch, who has been ad- 
yocating the candidacy of his 74-year-old 
brother Herman, Ambassador to Lisbon, 


for the Paris Ambassadorship, now hopes 
he will be transferred to London, but 
this seems unlikely . . . The War Investi- 
gating Committee probably will not vig- 
orously press its investigation of Senator 
Bilbo unless his precarious health im- 
proves . . . High-ranking Army officers 
are frankly worried that the Republican 
economy drive may mean new cuts in 
Army appropriations . . . Donald Cook 
is Attorney General Clark’s choice for 
Alien Property Custodian. He’s executive 
assistant to Clark. 


Administration Turnover 

One of the most difficult tasks that 
faces President Truman as a result of 
the Republican election sweep is the 
problem of preventing internal collapse 
of the Administration, through inability 
to keep experienced executives. He 
doubtless will persuade many to stay, but 
nevertheless considerable turnover among 
top-drawer officials can be expected. Al- 


ready discouraged are such stalwarts as 
Housing Expediter Wyatt, War Assets 
Administrator Littlejohn, OPA Adminis- 
trator Porter, Civilian Production Admin- 
istrator Small, White House adviser 
George Allen of the RFC, Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior Chapman, Labor Sec- 


retary Schwellenbach, Under Secretary of 
War Royall, Under Secretary of State 
Acheson, and several others. Truman, 


however, has persuaded Anderson to stay 


on for an indefinite period as Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Another Truman Problem 


- One new development which will make 
it difficult for Truman to get and keep top 
advisers is the fact that he can no longer 
Promise them judicial rewards—such as 
the reported promises of judgeships to 


Secretaries Schwellenbach and Patterson. 


The GOP-controlled Senate can be ex- 
pected to sit on many Democratic nomi- 


nations for such political plums—thus 


saving the jobs for an expected Republi- 
can victory in 1948. 


National Notes 

Watch for developments shortly in the 
case of the lynchings of four Negroes in 
Georgia last summer . . . General Hawley, 
director of the Veterans Administration 
Medical Service, is alarmed over the flood 
of requests of unqualified medical men 
for jobs in the VA. He says that constant 
political pressure is being brought on him 
to give positions to second-raters . . . The 
Army Air Forces is mapping a major pub- 
licity campaign for the merger of the 
armed forces this winter. A.A.F. gen- 
erals will be sent over the country to 
make pro-merger talks. 





Trends Abroad 


In Ambassador Robert Murphy’s port- 
folio when he arrived in Washington the 
other day was a secret report of the recent 
discovery of uranium deposits in the So- 
viet zone of Germany—another potent 
argument for unification of the Reich . . . 
They don’t say much about it publicly, 
but some Wall Street financiers are be- 
coming increasingly interested in Cuba as 
an outlet for venture capital. Cuba’s com- 
parative freedom from income and capi- 
tal-gains taxes is an attraction . . . 
Chances are that the Russians will win 
their point that Japanese property they 
seized in Manchuria must be classed as 
war booty and not as reparations . 
Don’t be surprised if the recent U.S. 


loan embargo on Czechoslovakia—hold- 


ing up a projected American credit of 
$90,000,000—begins to ease. 


Listening Posts 
The State Department is prepared to 
welcome a Russian suggestion for the 


establishment of Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian embassies in Washington. It feels 
that the exchange of missions would give 
the U. S. additional listening posts in Kiev 


and Minsk and would offset somewhat the 
disadvantages of having American repre- 


sentation in the Soviet Union limited to 
Moscow and Vladivostok, 


Goring’s Letters 


Don't expect publication of the suicide 
letters of Hermann Goring for years. 
Here’s how a responsible official privately 
described the decision: “As soon as we 
had one glimpse of the letters it was unan- 
imously agreed that any publication 


would have a disastrous effect on the oc- 
cupation. We feel that the over-all effect 
of Nuremberg on German psychology was 
good, marred only by Géring’s duping us 
at the end. The letters would definitely 
help to add to a Goring legend. We there- 
fore decided that all copies should be 
destroyed and the originals kept secret as 
long as the occupation of Germany lasts, 
if not longer.” 


The Braden-Pawley Feud 

Sparks have been flying between 
Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and William D. Pawley, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Brazil, since the latter's re- 
turn from Rio de Janeiro. Asked by Bra- 
den if he wanted the Assistant Secretary- 
ship, Pawley said no, but added that if 
Braden resigned and he were called he 
would of course respond. Braden then 
inquired whether Pawley had attacked 
his policy before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Pawley again said no, 
but conceded that when questioned he 
had declared it unreasonable. Nettled, 
Pawley persuaded Braden to summon his 
staff for full-dress discussion of published 
reports that Pawley had intrigued against 
him. Pawley denounced the reports and 
proposed that they be denied categori- 
cally. Braden dryly suggested that in 
Pawley’s vulnerable position such meas- 
ures would be silly, 


Poor Pavloff 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoff’s ace 
translator, V. N. Pavloff, is cracking un- 
der the strain of overwork at the foreign 
minister's meetings, He now takes almost 


twice as much time to interpret, which 
irritates the other delegates, who feel that 
after the opening phrase they already 
know Molotoff’s likely stand. The skele- 
ton-thin Pavloff has been at Molotoff’s 
side at every recent international confer- 
ence and has seldom been seen eating. 
Molotoff recently remarked to another 
diplomat: “Soon there will be nothing left 
of -poor Pavloff but his horn-rimmed 


glasses.” 


Peroén’s Public 


A slump in the popularity of Argentine 


‘President Perdn is indicated by almost 


daily arrests, in Buenos Aires newsreel 
theaters, of citizens who greet his appear- ' 
ance on the screen with booing—or whis- 
tling, a more common Latin way of ex- 
pressing disgust. According to reports, 
the police concentrate on women and 
children, charging them with disorderly 
conduct. Some observers suspect the spec- 
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tators whistle partly out of sheer surfeit. 


A recent newsreel release pictured Peron 
at four ceremonies, his wife Eva with him 
at two, Eva at two by herself. Others have 
been similarly loaded with Perén subjects. 


Foreign Notes 


One reason Soviet Russia has been 
trying to reduce the United Nations 
budget for a public-information service 
is that the Kremlin is afraid Secretary 
General Trygve Lie may ask to open an 


information office in Moscow ,. . Making 
the first break in its postwar policy of 
refusing to all countries landing rights on 


Russian soil, Russia is seeking a reciprocal 
air agreement with Norway and is offer- 
ing the Norwegian airline DNL perinis- 
sion to fly to Riga... The Moscow radio's 
preelection endorsement of PAC candi- 
dates confirmed a long-standing suspicion 
among Washington experts on Russia that 
the Kremlin is sadly misinformed about 


the U.S. ... The current Japanese ra- 
tion of soap is a half bar a month. 





British Inflation Fears 


Hien British officials are increasingly 
worried about the effects on their semi- 
controlled economy of the removal of 
U.S. price and wage controls. They fear 
an inflationary price trend which they will 
be unable to counteract. The over-all 20% 
shrinkage in purchasing power of the 
U.S. loan to Britain is making London’s 
international economic position much 
more precarious than was anticipated at 
the time the loan was negotiated. And as 
food-import prices rise, money previously 
earmarked for purchase of industrial ma- 
chinery for reconversion may have to go 
instead for food. The British cite as a 
small but typical example the cancellation 
of an Agriculture Department set-aside 
of 250,000 bags of white beans at a con- 
trolled price, forcing them into private 
trade channels at higher prices. 


Grain Price Support 


Don’t look for any important revisions 
in the Administration’s grain export or 
price-support programs, despite Repub- 
lican promises to cut the budget. The 
U.S. wheat and flour export commit- 
ments are 268,000,000 bushels, and at- 
tempts to dismember them would have 
serious repercussions on international re- 
lations, particularly in view of prospective 
small surpluses from the new crops in Ar- 
gentina and Australia. Moreover, the gov- 


ernment is committed by legislation to 


support prices at 90% of parity for two- 


calendar years following the year in which 


hostilities are declared ended. Any effort 
to modify this program would be political 
dynamite in grain-belt states, 


Business Footnotes 


Before the year’s end the Federal Re- 


serve Board is expected to remove con- 
sumer-credit controls on charge accounts, 


single-payment loans, and installment 





t 
Election Forecasters 

In its final Congressional Elec- 
tion Preview for Nov. 4 Periscope’s 
panel of 50 of the nation’s top 
political writers predicted a Re- 
publican sweep in the House and 
gave the GOP an even chance of 
taking the Senate. The average of 
the 50 estimates forecast a Repub- 
lican increase of 36 seats in the 


House and a gain of 9 in the Sen- 
ate, indicating a strong swing in 
Republican sentiment over that re- 


flected in the preliminary poll of 
Oct. 7. The actual result was a Re- 
publican gain of 54 in the House 
and 12 in the Senate. While the 
over-all average of the guesses 
proved conservative, some of the 


individual experts were remark- 
ably close. 











Edson 


Foote 


Tied for top forecasting honors 
were Peter Edson of the News- 
paper Enterprise Association and 
Mark Foote of the Booth News- 
papers. Edson predicted a Repub- 
lican gain of 52 seats in the House 
and 11 in the Senate. Foote pre- 
dicated a gain of 49 in the House 
and 12 in the Senate. For the Sen- 
ate Arthur Sears Henning of The 
} Chicago Tribune also predicted a 
| GOP gain of 12 seats, but his esti- 
mate for the House was lower than 

Foote’s. 
| In the preliminary Preview of 
Oct. 7 Charles M. Dean of The 
Cincinnati Enquirer was closest for 

the House, predicting a.GOP gain 
of 58 seats, and Warren Francis of 
The Los Angeles Times was top for 
the Senate, predicting a gain of 11. 
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purchases except for higher-priced du- 
rable 3 s ... Recent boom-market 
prices for used cars already are tumbling, 


Customers are balking, particularly at 
prices for larger models, in anticipation of 
increased deliveries of new cars . ... Skit- 


tish over heavy inventories and the sag- 


ging cotton market, many retailers are 
beginning to cut prices of cotton dresses 


from 15° to 60% . . . The independent 


United Financial Employes Union, cur- 
rently negotiating a new contract with 


the New York Stock. Exchange, is ex- 











Newswerk. NOVEMBER 18, 1948 
smi ee, 


pected to affliate soon with the AFL .,, 
The Scotch liquor industry is being handi- 
capped by a bottle shortage. 








Book Notes 


Former Secretary of War Stimson is at 
work on a book... Kenneth Roberts's firs 
novel in six years, “Lydia Bailey,” will he 
the Literary Guild choice for January, 
He’s already started another and soon will 
go to Haiti and the Bahamas in search 


of material... Ludwig Lewisohn’s twen. 
ty-year-old study of a disastrous marriage 
"The Case of Mr. Crump,” which wag 
originally barred from the U.S. mail, 
will be published in this country for the 
first time next spring by Farrar, Straug 
. A book by Field Marshal Montgom. 


ery, first written as a private staff report 
on the daily progress of his 21st Army, 
will be on the Houghton Mifflin list next 
summer, It’s tentatively titled “Normandy 
to the Baltic.” 


Nobel Prize Award 


Current talk in Sweden suggests the 
strong possibility that the next Nobel Prize 
for literature will be awarded to a Rus- 
sian writer. And the possibility already is 
causing protests in some Swedish literary 
circles. Critics of the manner in which 
the awards are made say that the Nobel 
Prizes have long since ceased to be re- 
wards of merit and are merely a tool of — 
the government’s foreign policy. Hence 
they see little hope for other than a pro- 
Soviet writer, particularly in view of such 
recent Stockholm overtures to Moscow as 
the Russo-Swedish trade agreement and 
the gradual introduction of Russian- 
language courses into Swedish schools. 


Radio Notes 


Helen Hayes has turned down five net- 
work offers to do another radio series 
. .. One of the few summer replacement 
shows to win a permanent network spot 
is McGarry and His Mouse. It returns 
with a sponsor in a few weeks . . . Procter 
& Gamble’s singing commercial, “Duz 
Does Everything,” is being released as 
a popular song by a music-publishing firm 
. . . CBS is sidetracking plans to bring 
back the late Marlin Hurt’s character, 
Beulah. Attempts to find a satisfactory 
impersonator for the role have failed. 





Miscellany 


A current move in Henry Wallace’ 


transformation of The New Republic- 
sparked by the public-relations firm 
Edward L. Bernays—is a Washington-bu- 


reau expansion. The aim is for more news 
and interpretation. By the year end, the 
weekly hopes to print on slick paper ... 


James Cagney is being sought by a Lon: 
don producer for the forceful lead role in 
a documentary film explaining foreign 
commerce and promoting the idea of a 
freer world trade. The British Govern- 
ment would pay for the film, intended ss 


much for the U.S. market as Britain. 
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“Increased efficiency is the way to 


higher wages”, says the A. F. of L. 


%* Here is sound, straight thinking by the American 
Federation of Labor, from a recent bulletin to their mem- 
bers. We are glad to publish it, for this sort of common 
sense is the way to the prosperity America could and 
should have: 


“Increased efficiency is the way to higher wages, lower 
prices for the consumer, a better market for your 
product and a more secure job for you. Traditionally, 
America has paid for rising wages by increasing pro- 
ductivity, and this is the only way to raise living 
standards. The other alternative—to pay for wage in- 
- creases by raising prices—is no gain at all for workers, 


because living cost increases cancel wage gains.” 


That’s the kind of thinking with which business manage- 
ment is glad to. cooperate; it is the American way to 
mutual prosperity. 
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Truman is resigned to a one-term Presidency. He recognizes 


that Republican victory in 1948 is probable in view of the 
trend revealed by the Congressional election. 


But he has no intention of quitting. He will go down fighting, 
if he must go down, either to succeed himself or to be suc- 
ceeded by some other Democrat. 


His Cabinet will remain predominantly Democratic. The idea of 
a coalition has been abandoned. Resignation in favor of a 
Republican isn’t even considered. 


Truman’s approach to Congress will be conciliatory but not 
abject. This means he'll move somewhat to the right but 
continue to defend New Deal objectives. 


He will use his veto power sparingly if Congress shows any 
disposition to compromise. Otherwise it will become his prin- 
cipal weapon in a rearguard fight. 


Conservative advisers like Snyder are expected to gain power 
within the Administration at the expense of Hannegan and his 
allies. 

e 


Areas in which the Administration hopes for full cooperation: 


Foreign Policy. Bipartisan support of the United Nations and 
the Byrnes policy probably will continue. But Republicans may 
rebel against State Department tariff reduction and foreign- 
lending plans. 


National Defense. Republican cooperation depends upon the 
ability of moderates to curb extreme economizers. 


Wartime Economic Controls. This is practically a settled is- 
sue. The Administration will discard most of them before Con- 
gress meets. 


@ 
Areas in which some kind of compromise is possible: 


Social Legislation. Expanded old-age insurance, public- 
health, and minimum-wage measures will be pushed by the 
President to build up a 1948 record. Republicans may accept 
enough of this program to blunt the political effects. 


Housing. Republicans may assume leadership in reviving the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft public housing and slum-clearance bill. 
Truman is on record for it. 


a 
Areas in which the Administration looks for trouble: 


Tax Legislation. Administration leaders see in the 20% cut 
promised by Republicans a threat either to the balanced budget 
or to foreign-policy commitments. 


Labor Legislation. Truman will probably veto the old Case 
bill if it is passed again, as now seems likely. Also a new Ball bill 
outlawing the closed shop. 

. 


Every aspect of war management, from pre-Pearl Harbor di- 
plomacy to post-V-J-Day Army procurement, is due for investi- 
gation by Republican-led Congressional committees during the 
next two years. There will be scores of them. 


More scandals like the Garsson affair are expected by Demo- 
cratic officials, but they profess confidence that Truman’s official 
family will never be seriously touched—that the victims will be 


ee 


individuals like Representative May and wartime leaders no 
longer on the scene. 


Effects may prove more irritating than politically damaging to 
the Democrats. Some of the inquiries—like the anticipated inves. 
tigating of Communist activity—will be welcomed by Adminis- 
tration leaders, 


Vetoes probably will be overridden by the new Congress in 
some but not all cases. Labor-control legislation will command 
strong support from Democrats as well as Republicans. It seems 
assured of two-thirds majorities in both branches. 


Financial measures both on the taxing and spending sides have 
a good chance of surviving vetoes. The President can’t veto 
budget cuts. Tax reduction will be strongly supported by mem- 
bers of both parties. 


Timing of the anticipated business recession will have an im- 
portant bearing on these veto votes. If unemployment becomes 
widespread, relief spending will be supported by both parties 
and budget slashes will be less deep. 


A Congressional resolution declaring the war ended and lop- 
ping off the President’s emergency powers is threatened. But it 
will be stopped. 


Repeal will be selective and gradual. Hundreds of emergency 


.powers are still being exercised. If they were removed overnight, 


draftees would have to be withdrawn within six months from 
Europe and Asia, for example. , 


A thorough study of emergency legislation by Republican lead- 
ers will be necessary before the complex structure of emergency 
legislation can be systematically razed. 


Lame-duck Democrats will have trouble landing jobs in the. 
Administration. Some will be appointed but Truman has said 
he won’t make places just to take care of them. 


Even Senator Mead isn’t sure of a consolation prize. The Post- 
master Generalship, the job Mead wants, will still be occupied 
by Hannegan even if he quits as Democratic chairman. 


Labor will tread more lightly for the time being. Both CIO and 
AFL leaders will try to sit on the strike lid for a few months to 
take the measure of the new Congress before attempting an all- 
out drive for higher wages (see Business). 


Third-party and liberal political organizing also will be held up. 
Left leaders were rocked by the election and want time to re- 
cover before committing themselves to long-range plans. 


‘Henry Wallace appears to be one of the casualties of the elec- 


tion even though he wasn’t running for anything. Even his ad- 
mirers on the left are shying away from him since his endorse- 
ment of Representative Marcantonio, whose Congressional rec- 
ord follows the Communist line. 


e 
Major legislation will originate at the Capitol rather than in 
executive departments from now on. All important New Deal 


legislation was drafted downtown and sent to Congressional 
committees for processing. 
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New ‘Bubble Breaker’ 
Helps Make Penicillin 


Special Defoamant Typical of Process Products 


Made From Petroleum 


BP In some manufacturing opera- 
tions, even such little things as bub- 
bles can be a puzzling problem. For 
instance, in the processing of 
penicillin, there’s an operation where 
air is blown into a solution. This 
caused excessive foaming, slowed 
production. 


To control this foaming, Socony- 
Vacuum has developed a new 
improved defoamant made from 
petroleum. This special ‘‘bubble- 
breaker” spreads over the surface of 
the solution, bursts the bubbles and 
keeps others from forming. The mak- 
ing of penicillin has been speeded up. 


Here again,in a new and growing 
industry, a Socony-Vacuum Process 
Product is increasing output and 
lowering costs. There are already 
scores of these special products 
serving more than 30 U.S. indus- 
tries. And this is only the beginning. 
New products and new uses are 
being added all the time. 

ee «4 


Maybe there is a phase of your 
processing where oneof these products 
will help step up production and 
save money. It’s certainly worth a 
talk with your Process Products 
Representative. 
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_ No Matter What. 
You Make... wv 


~ PROCESSING 


From textiles to electronics— 
Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts are now serving almost 
every industry. Here are a few 
examples. Ask about the prod- 
ucts for your industry. 


PAPER & PACKAGING 


Special wax emulsions for beater 
sizing and top-sizing. Softening 
oils. Waxes for moisture-proof- — 
ing, paper coating, and heat- 
sealing. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


New bead-type desiccant for 
removing moisture from air or 
gases. Hard, durable. Regener- 
ated by heating. 


RUBBER 
Plasticizers and special process 
oils for compounding natural 
and synthetic rubber. Softeners 


for Neoprene. Protective Sun- 
Checking Wax for GR-S.. 


PLASTICS 


New low-cost plasticizers for 
compounding synthetic resins 
and for extending higher-priced 
chemicals. Processing solvents. 


AGRICULTURE 


New selective weed killer for 
carrot growers. Emulsions and 
oils to protect potatoes, apples 
and eggs in storage. Base oils 
for tree sprays. 


METAL WORKING 


Quenching and tempering oils. 
Rust preventives. Special fluid 
for Magnaflux testing of ferrous 
metal castings. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Radio and Electrical, Building, 
Ceramics, Cordage, Glass, Cos- 
metics, Meat-Packing, Soap, ° 
Polish Manufacture, Ship- 
Building, Woodworking, Paints, 









SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, General Petroleum Corp. 






Tune in The Mobilgas Program 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 





Two ways do poay sabe 


when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


























| ONE WAY would be to own an assembly of 


seasoning racks like the one above, where you 














could give fluorescent Jamps a thorough going: INSICT ON THE OA monocraM 
over. Every General Electric fluorescent lamp 
* must pass a searching examination on racks on every fluorescent lamp you buy. The 
like these. And that is only’ one of 480 tests — Ceneral Electric ee not only 
I and inspections that maintain the uniformly y 4 quality na but unending wane to give 
. , : ou 
high quality of General Electric fluorescent , —_ value for at ne weuerel 
lamps. Obviously, even this one test is cease tiatannetanue a a foe Sd 
hardly practical for an individual lamp to make General Electric Lamps ever better 
user. But as millions of users know, playing and to make them Stay Brighter Longer. 
safe when you buy fluorescent lamps can be a 
very simple matter. All you have to do is... \ 
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THE REPUBLIC: The GOP Mantle of Power 


As inevitably as death and taxes, the 
fourteen-year-old New Deal came to an 
end last Tuesday, Nov. 5. As American 
political cycles run, the era that began 
with President Roosevelt’s inauguration 
in 1933 had achieved a phenomenal age 
before its demise. But time at last had 
overtaken it. The American people, by 
a vote of approximately 17,900,000 to 
14,800,000, spoke plainly: 

In electing a Republican Senate and 
House they desired not reform, but a 
consolidation of the American position; 
not experimentation, but tried and 


it was clear that the people had spoken in 
full voice: The Republicans had carried 
28 of the 36 states. outside the so-called 
Solid South. Had a GOP Presidential 
nominee won the same states, his electoral 
margin would have been 357 to 174. 
The Fallen Stalwarts: Caught in 
the flood of GOP ballots were Senators 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, Joseph 
F. Guffey of Pennsylvania, James M. Tun- 
nell of Delaware, James W. Huffman of 
Ohio, Abe Murdock of Utah, and Hugh 
Mitchell of Washington—all but Walsh 


But the Democratic mortality rate in 
the House was even more impressive. In 
the contests for House seats the GOP 
reached into big-city districts where few 
had accorded Republicans even a chance. 
In traditionally Democratic New York 
City, the GOP gained five seats; in Phila- 
delphia, six; in Chicago, four; in St. Louis, 
one; in Kansas City, one; in Milwaukee, 
two; in Louisville, one; in Los Angeles 
Countv, four; in Seattle, one. 

In the 33 gubernatorial contests, the in- 
terest had settled mainly on New York, 
where Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s Presi- 
dential aspirations hung on the size of the 
vote he could pile up. Agreed that a half- 
million plurality might convince the GOP 
two years hence to violate its tradition of 
never having renominated a defeated can- 
didate for the White House, Dewev 

- racked up a plurality of 690,000 





safer methods; not unending succor 
for labor, but privilege for no spe- 
cial group. ; 
Whether the GOP would fulfill 
their desires or not, the American 
people were willing to discover. If 
the Republicans failed them, they 
still had one refuge peculiarly 
American: There would always be 
another election two years away. 


o 
An Era Begins 
Not within most politicians’ mem- 
ories had anything seemed surer 


than a Republican victory when the 


polls closed last Tuesday. For more 
than a month every competent po- 


litical writer, every poll of repute, 
and the politicians themselves had 


forecast it. The Republicans were 
cocksure they would capture con- 


trol of the House; deep inside they 
had little more than a hope that 


they would take the Senate too. 
Needing 26 House seats, they could 


see at least 35 waiting to be picked 


off; needing ten Senate seats, they 
struggled mightily with their calcu- 


lations to reach even that number. 
Little wonder then that by the 


time most of the votes had been 
counted last week, even the Republicans 


Were in for the surprise of their lives, 


They had not won ten Senate seats, but 
twelve; not 35 House seats, but 54. Where 


they had expected a substantial victory, 
they had scored a landslide! 

From Massachusetts to California, 
from the smallest rural community to 


those longtime Democratic strongholds, 


the big cities themselves, the GOP tide 
ran, overturning all in front -of it. Demo- 


cratic candidate after candidate who had 


beon exnected to survive the admitted 
GOP trond was sucked under. In the end 
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votes. So great was his pulling 
power that his handpicked nominee 
for the United States Senate, Irving 
M. Ives, managed to turn back the 
challenge of one of New York’s 
greatest Democratic vote-getters, 
ex-Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, by a 
950,000 margin. 


In Ohio, the Republican landslide 
overwhelmed another Democrat 


with a magic pull at the polls, Gov. 
Frank Lausche; in Massachusetts, 
still another—Gov. Maurice J. To- 
bin. In all, nineteen Republican 
gubernatorial candidates triumphed, 


bringing the total of COP-held 
statehouses to 27. In Colorado, 


alone, the Democrats managed to 
buck the trend, electing William 
Lee Knous for a two-vear term as 


governor. 

Even Kansas City: But the 
greatest affront to the Administra- 
tion’s prestige occurred in Missouri. 
There, in Kansas City, Enos Axtell, 
the President's personal choice for 
Congress, fell betore the Republi- 


can nominee, Albert L. Reeves. The 
voters rejected Frank Briggs, Dem- 


ocratic successor to the Senate seat 











stout New Dealers, all supporters of or- 
’ ’ 
ganized labor's programs, 

In Massachusetts, the GOP victor was 
ex-Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr.; in Penn- 
sylvania, Gov. Edward Martin; in Dela- 
ware, John J. Williams; in Ohio, ex-Cov. 
John W. Bricker; in Utah, Arthur V. Wat- 
kins; in Washington, ex-Mayor Harry P. 


Cain of Tacoma. In Kentucky, the voters 


for the first time in 22 years elected a Re- 
publican senator, John Sherman Cooper; 


in Montana, a Republican, Zales N, 
Ecton. was elected to the Senate for the 


first time in 34 years. 


once held by Mr. Truman, electing 
the Republican, James P. Kem. 


For Mr. Truman, a bigger headache 


was vet to come. Beginning next January 
8, the President would have to deal with 


a Congress controlled by the opposition. 
No President in modern American history 


had been able to survive that test po- 
litically. 

Where previously the president pro 
tem of the Senate had heen a Demo- 
cratic stalwart, Sen. Kenn ih MeXellar, 
where the majority leader had been the 
amiable Sen. Alben W, Barkley, thre 
wold now be a Vandenberg, a Taft, or 


a Wherry in power. Sunilarly in the 
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House, the Speaker would not be Sam 


Rayburn of Texas, but the Republican 


Joe Martin of Massachusetts; the majority 
leader, either Clarence J. Brown of Ohio 


or Charles A, Halleck of Indiana, not 
John W. McCormack, a rugged Boston 


Democrat. Could Harry Truman survive 


politically in 1948? Frankly, even his clos- 


est supporters doubted it. If American 
precedent held, a Republican would be 
occupying the White House in 1949, 


Significance 
The Republican victory last week was 


the culmination of a trend to the right 


that started eight years ago. The 1938 
mid-term elections, which saw the Re- 


publicans pick up 81 seats in the House, 


marked the turning point in the Demo- 
cratic hold on the country. 


Whether the Republicans might have 


regained control in Washington in 1940 
will always be open to argument; the 


second world war unquestionably sus. 


pended the normal voter considerations in 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s election to an un- 


precedented third term in that year, and 
a fourth in 1944. But the signs were still 
there despite war; Mr. Roosevelt’s mar- 
gins were constantly reduced; in 1942, 
only eleven months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Republicans scored heavy in another 
mid-term election. 
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Significance on the Sidewalks; How the GOP Invaded City Precincts | 


} 
x 
( 
‘ 
\ When Herbert Hoover went down to 
\ defeat in 1932, the Republicans only 
d carried 313 counties out of the 1,765 
\ outside the Solid South. In 1986, de- 
} spite an even worse electoral setback, 
} they carried 379 counties. In 1940, the 
( GOP virtually regained much of the 
} traditionally Republican rural vote, win- 
ning in 1,034 counties. The advance 
continued in 1944, notwithstanding a 
fourth straight loss in a Presidential 
year; the Republicans carried 1,192 
| counties out of the 1,765. 

To GOP strategists, the figures meant 
} that most of the rural and small city 
d vote was by then back in the Republi- 
y can column. To recapture control in 
{ Washington, they now needed to in- 
vade the big-city precincts and score 
substantial gains. The following table, 
based on the Roosevelt vote in 1944 vs. 
the best vote mustered by major Re- 
publican candidates last week, reveals 
that the GOP has finally achieved its 


objective. 
New England 
Net 


GOP GOP GOP 
1944% 1946% Gain % 
30.7 418 +111 
$2.5 423 + 98 
$4.5 53.4 
87.7 58.2 
40.0 52.6 


City 


Fall River 
New Bedford 
Lowell 
Boston 


) Cambridge 
‘ 


§ 
. 
4 
4 
4 
} 
4 
4 
§ 
4 
4 
§ 
4 
* 
4 
4 


+15.5 
+12.6 


118.9. 
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Dewey: His victory held the headlines 


For a party already partial to govern- 
mental controls, the necessity of even 


more controls in time of war proved an 
aggravation that was finally reflected in 
full last week. For a party that was de- 
pendent on holding together a fringe 


41.5 
44.0 
33.2 
38.2 
38.6 
34.6 


57.0 
55.3 
41.0 
53.5 
51.6 
87.4 


Worcester 
Springfield 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Providence 


415.5 
+113 
4+ 78 
415.3 
+13.0 
+ 2.8 


Middle Atlantic 
22.8 38.8 
32.9 43.2 
34.4 31.7 
84.6 45.7 
88.8 48.8 
44.1 59.7 
88.0 51.1 
89.2 51.4 
41.1 57.1 
43.5 55.8 
47.1 538.1 
38.4 46.3 
89.5 

41.9 

43.4 

44.4 

48.3 

56.6 

39.9 

40.8 


Middle West 


42.1 
44.9 
56.3 
41.8 
41.8 
35.0 


Camden 
Trenton 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Elizabeth 
Paterson 
Reading 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Erie 
Scranton 
New York 
Albany 
Utica 
Rochester 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 
Yonkers 
Wilmington 
Baltimore 


+15.5 
+10.3 


Louisville 
Omaha 

Tulsa 
Oklahoma City 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 


‘0: Toledo* 


coalition of extreme conservatives and 


extreme radicals to retain power, the 


aggravation was doubly devastating; 
ultimately it’ resulted in Democratic 


conservatives actually hoping for a-Re. 


publican victory. 
Finally, and probably the greatest fac- 


tor, was the march of the years, Political 


organizations, like the people who con- 
trol them, grow old. As their virility de- 


clines, their margins of victory decrease 


in almost direct proportion. Despite 
changes in key posts in many instances, 


the present Democratic organization was 
no longer young. Further, Americans, by 


tradition, have seldom kept one party in 
power more than twelve years; the Demo- 


crats had overstayed their time. With the 


anticipated postwar reaction to accelerate 


the normal desire for change, the Demo- 
crats probably could gain some satisfac. 


tion out of the fact that the results were 
not even more havoc-spreading. 


For most Americans, however, the 


question was not what had happened but 
what would happen, now that opposing 


parties controlled the executive and leg- 
islative branches. Plainly, the conserva- 


tive policies of the Republicans and the 
New Deal tenets of the Democrats had 
to clash; but with what damage to the 


conduct of government? 
On foreign policy, most members of 


tide rr r4 


49.0 
45.1 
38.3 
36.3 
51.3 
30.0 
39.7 
41.6 
48.0 
39.6. 
42.0 
51.0 
51.4 
42.8 
34.3 
56.9 
43,4 
51.7 
50.3 
52.6 
41.2 
40.1 


Far West 


42.6 
36.2 
43.1 
43.2 
37.2 
32.9 
44.4 
42.9 
39.1 
42.0 
45.7 


42.0 
51.8 
53.8 
64.6 
71.6 
89.1 
50.2 
51.6 
47.7 
51.1 
48.8 


Denver 

Des Moines 
Milwaukee 
Detroit* 
Grand Rapids 
Youngstown 
Cleveland* 
Akron* ° 
Kansas City* 
St. Louis 
Chicago* 
Peoria* 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Gary 

Fort Wayne 
Dayton* 


Cincinnati* 


— 7. 
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St. Paul 
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Seattle 
Tacoma 
Spokane 
Portland 

Salt Lake* 
Sacramento 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles* 
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Oakland* 
San -Diego* 
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be devised by the COP and be pushed 
with much show of hands. But basically 


only enactments essential to the normal 
overation of government are likely to 
reach the statute books; the real GOP 


program will wait until a member of that 
party occupies the White House. 


Dead or Alive 


Trend note: Last week’s exuberant 
preference for Republican candidates 
was most uncompromisingly demonstrat- 
ed at Atlantic City, N. J., where Bernard 
F Gillespie was elected Justice of the 
Peace bv more than 500 votes. 

Gillespie, a’ Republican, had died a 
full week before election day. 


Por 


LAROR: The Crestfallen 


Around the letters “PAC” a crude 
wreath had been drawn; underneath were 
the words “Rest in Peace.” Finding the 
sketch hung on the wall of his Detroit 
office the day after election, Richard T. 
Leonard, director of the United Auto 
Workers Branch of the CIO-PAC, 
couldn’t even manage a smile. The na- 
tional director, Jack Kroll, conceded 
“temporary setbacks.” Labor's left wing 
Was getting ready to duck. 

They might well be glum. Forty-two of 
the 78 congressmen whom CIO-PAC 
had rated 100 per cent on their voting 
records were defeated; 108 of the 132 
congressmen who had voted “wrong” 


every time by CIO-PAC standards were 
reelected. 


Gone were those through-thick-and- 
thin friends of labor, Representatives 
De Lacy and Coffee of Washington, 
Hook of Michigan, Bradley and Sheri- 
dan of Pennsylvania, Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia, Biemiller of Wisconsin, Kopple- 
mann and Geelan of Connecticut, and 






. .» Vandenberg of Michigan Ses 





and both parties agree there will be little Missouri, Mitchell of Washingtop, Tun- 
th : d tic polic reement nell of Delaware, Murdock of Utah, and . 
a eS derqeilacneis talk. Ferien rae Mead of New York. The survivors could 
atic the cost of government; so does Mr. Tru- be counted on the fingers of one hand- 
Re. man. But there will be considerable dif. Representatives Marcantonio and Powell 
Riiennee: on what to cut and how much. of New York, Helen Gahagan Douglas 
fac- GOP spokesmen have given circulation to of California, Kelley of Pennsylvania, 
ical a proposed 20 per cent cut in personal in- and, alone in the Senate, Kilgore of 
:on- me taxes; r. ruman may stan or est Virginia. 
= ake pre: Pres Pe wscbtiiags Cha seine In South Dakota, Arizona, and Ne- 
ase across the board, braska, constitutional referendums out: 
pite On a third vital issue—labor—the pull lawing the closed shop were overwhelm- 
ces, and tug for the labor vote in 1948 will ingly approved. In Massachusetts, voters 
was probably create the loudest fireworks, said yes to a proposal that labor unions 
, by But with the swath which the GOP cut be required to publish financial state- 
y in into the big-city vote last week (see box), ments, bringing to eleven the number of 
mo- saner Republicans are not likely—barring states to pass laws curbing unions since 
the a major strike wave—to risk losing those 1943. 
rate gains by sending punitive labor legisla- The, times seemed against labor. But 
i tion to the White House for Mr. Truman’s the truth was that it had been divided 
- ob 2 d athetic. The AFL had shown lit- 
al i age ge GOP vocalizing in the tle ptr ame John L. Lewis had vate 
next two years will probably outmatch its opposed Kilgore on a private grudge; 
the action. Much as a Democratic-controlled the railroad workers, sore at President 
but House did in the last years of the Hoover Truman for breaking their strike last 
sing Administration, a legislative program will spring, had set out “to defeat the Mis- 


souri compromise.” In the eyes of the 
CIO, Mr. Truman had never been more 


than a second-string prophet. After his 
rift with Wallace, the activity of most 
CIO members had dropped to something 
just short of lethargy. 

If labor was confused, the people were 
not. They saw one thing clearly—they had 
their fill of strikes. They weren't sure 
whose fault it was. They weren’t even 
sure what should be done about it. 
But they were sure that, whatever it was, 
the Truman Administration hadn’t done 
it, and wasn’t going to do it. 


The GOP Way: The Republicang, 
with a canny eye on the 1948 elections, 
had no intention of pinning labor to the 
mat and jumping on it. Legislation would 
be aimed at substituting laws for de- 
cisions by executive agencies, increasing 
union responsibility, equalizing the rights 
of labor and management in collective 
bargaining and before government tri- 
bunals, and curbing wildcat and juris- 
dictional strikes, and strikes against the 
public health and safety. 

The first order of labor business would 
most likely be the revival of the vetoed 
Case bill, which would make unions sub- 
ject to suit for contract violations, out- 
law secondary boycotts, set up a Federal 
mediation board, and require a 60-day 
cooling-off period. Legislation to outlaw 
the closed shop nationally—a pet project 
of Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, who 
is slated to be chairman of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee—will un- 
doubtedly get early consideration. Al- 
though Ball expects violent opposition 
from labor leaders, he believes such a 
move will be supported by labor’s rank 
and file. 

Ball’s position in his own words: “The . 
government has had no labor policy in 
recent years except to delegate to execu- 
tive agencies authority to make broad 
decisions. We shall establish a definite 





Bailey and Neely of West Virginia; in the 7 , Acme Photos = labor policy by legislation, one that sets 
Senate, Guffey of Pennsylvania, Briggs of ee - Clarence Brown of Ohio out the rules in full and does not leave 
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Harris & Ewing 


Brave, wan smile? Mr. Truman sees no reason for swerving right or left 


major decisions on major policy matters 
up to non-legislative agencies.” 

Evidently the people concurred. A 
Gallup poll published this week indicated 
that 66 per cent of the voters favored 
Congressional action to control labor 
unions, with only 22 per cent definitely 
opposed. Under this weight of public 
opinion, labor, the New Deal’s enfant 
terrible, would have to watch its manners 
for the first time in fourteen years. 


ro 


PRESIDENT: Loser’s Stand 


For a man who two weeks earlier had 
decided all was lost (Newsweek, Nov. 
4), Harry S. Truman last week did his 
best to weather the GOP storm that had 
broken about his head in the Nov. 5 elec- 
tions. Clearly, the President was on a 
spot: If there was to be any hope for his 
party in 1948, his own course of action 
in the face of defeat must lay the ground- 
work, 

From the moment he cast his ballot at 
9:03 a.m. Tuesday in his home precinct 
in Independence, Mo., the President had 
presented a brave facade. Smilingly, he 
assured bystanders that he had voted a 
straight Democratic ticket. When he 
Seite’ a train back to Washington half 
an hour later, newspapermen found him 
in high spirits. Asked about the election 
during a fifteen-minute stop at St. Louis, 
the President put-his tongue in his cheek 


and flipped: “Oh, the Democrats will 
win, of course.” 


But the forced buoyancy could not be 
maintained indefinitely. That night as 
®Mr. Truman sat beside the Signal Corps 
radio in his private car with four news- 
men, he was reflective, even somber. 
The, Democratic losses were cutting 
deeper than even the most pessimistic 
anticipations. Abruptly at 2:15 a. m. the 
President turned off the radio and went 


to bed. Dutifully, Press Secretary Charles 
Ross went back and told the other cor- 
respondents on the train that there would 
be no “reaction” statement. The returns 
up to 2:15 had been “inconclusive.” 

But reaction was visible enough at 
11:30 Wednesday morning, when Mr. 
Truman got off the train on Track 29 in 
Union Station and climbed into a White 
House car. His smile was superimposed 
on a generally subdued look. To a per- 
sistent election-comment seeker he finally 
said: “T'll talk to you boys in a day or so.” 

President's Elegy: At 3:30 the Pres- 
ident met with his staff and went over 
his plans. His view: he did not consider 
the election a mandate to move to the 
right. He intended to remain the leader 
of a liberal party and would present to 
the 80th Congress many of the legislative 
proposals which had foundered in the 
79th Congress. He thought the next two 
years offered an opportunity for good 
government without swerving either left 
or right. : 

One thing, however, grated. The Presi- 
dent was distinctly annoyed by Demo- 
cratic Sen. J. William Fulbright’s pub- 
lished suggestion that Mr. Truman 
circumvent an executive-legislative stale- 
mate by appointing a Republican Secre- 
tary of State and then resigning, so a 
Republican could succeed to the Presi- 
dency immediately. He would not dignify 
the suggestion with a public rejection, 
but he didn’t mind having his reasons 
“leak” to the press: 

He was not a man who runs out on a 
job; he wasn’t going to change the Con- 
stitution by executive fiat; even if he did 
resign, would Republicans want him to 
name the new President for them? If 
they did, then how would the selection 
be made? No responsible Republican 


would favor the proposal; the country 
has faced a similar situation without go- 


ing to pot. 
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He wasn’t taking any new Republicans 
into his Cabinet, either. The Executive 


branch of the government, at least, would 
remain Democratic. 


Hail and Farewell: A cold that had 
developed between Independence and 
Washington kept Mr. Truman away from 
the Executive offices through most of 
Wednesday and Thursday. He managed 
to be at his desk, though, for a ten-minute 
courtesy call by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff. 

This week, significantly enough on 
Armistice Day, the President finally issued 
a postelection statement. In essence, it 


_ was a sincere plea for cooperation be. 


tween the two major parties for the next 

two years. The President frankly con- 

ceded that the situation “threatens serious 
difficulty.” Praising the present bipartisan | 
agreement on foreign policy, Mr. Tru- 
man said no member of either party 
should risk endangering that policy to 
gain political advantage. The President 
conceded differences on domestic affairs 
and charted his position for the future: 

“I am guided by a simple formula: to do 
in all cases . . . without regard to narrow 
political considerations, what seems to 
me to be the best for the welfare of all 
our people . . . I do not claim for myself 
and associates greater devotion to the 
welfare of our nation than I ascribe to 
others of another party . . . I shall pro- 
ceed, therefore, in the belief that the 
members of Congress will discharge their 
duties with a full realization of their 
responsibility.” ’ 


or 


VICTORS: Speaker-Apparent 


For the homespun Yankee, Election 
Day last week began pretty much like 
any other in North Attleboro, Mass.—cer- 
tainly for Joe Martin. In his rambling, 
white-clapboard house with green shut- 
ters, surrounded by leaf-carpeted lawns, 
he rose early. After breakfast, the chunky, 
black-haired bachelor escorted his 85- 
year-old mother and his widowed sister, 
with whom he lives, to the venerable Me- 
morial Hall on Elm Street. There they 
stood in line to vote—Republican, of 
course. After lunch, he strolled over to 
the simple brick building on Church 
Street which houses his small-town paper, 
The Evening Chronicle, circulation 3,480. 
He wanted to learn the news. 

If the election meant more to Martin 
than most folks, he never showed it. 
Amiably, he walked into the composing 
room to chat with his printers. Townspeo- 
ple dropped in to say hello and he chatted 
with them. The plain fact was, however, 
that Martin’s interest in the news was far 
from casual: If the GOP carried Congress 
he would be the next Speaker of the 
House, a position only less powerful 
than the Presidency itself. 

All evening long the news was good. 
Hour by hour, it grew better. Running for 
his twelfth term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Martin had carried his home 


town, 3,477-1,260, over a Unitarian Min- 
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ister’s wife, Mrs. Martha Sharp (News- 
week, Nov, 4). But that was expected. 
etter news yet was that for the first time 
in twenty years, Martin had carried in- 
dustrial Fall River, a Democratic strong- 
hold.* Then, as the House swung indis- 
putably Republican, the cry went up at 
8 a.m.: “Joe's in.” The village horseshoer’s 
son, the ex-newsboy who never went to 
college but put two brothers through 
Dartmouth, the thrifty reporter who spent 
five years saving the $1,000 he used to 
buy The Evening Chronicle when only 
94 was assured of elevation to the Speak- 
ership, his goal for a score of years. 


Only when he was certain of fulfilling 
what he always called his “great ambi- 
tion” did Joe Martin, just turned 62 on 
Nov. 3, go home. It was far past his 
10 p.m. bedtime. But it was quite a night 
for an ordinary guy who prided himself 
on being “plain as an old shoe,” who be- 
lieved in moderation in all things, who 
didn’t smoke or drink or.dance, who took 
afternoon naps daily. The news of his 
victory was worth an eight-column 
streamer across the top of The Evening 
Chronicle, where Joe had never been 
known to fire anyone, where Christmas 
presents from the boss were as certain as 
Christmas itself, and where time clocks 
had never been installed because Joe be- 
lieves them below an employe’s dignity. 

The Savvy: If Martin was a cinch to 
pick up Speaker Sam Rayburn’s gavel, it 
wasn't his greatness or brilliance that 
made him so, Joseph W. Martin Jr. wasn’t 
that type and didn’t pretend to be. What 
Joe had was something many a statesman 
would have given his right arm for—po- 
litical savvy. 

Democrats as well as Republicans had 
long since learned to respect him in his 
eight years as House Minority Leader. 
Civen that job after he masterminded the 
1938 Congressional campaign, in which 
the GOP regained 81 seats, he had guid- 
ed the Republican bloc from hopeless- 
ness to power. It wasn’t as a whip- 
cracking boss that Martin revitalized the 
COP delegation. Just “one of the boys,” 
Martin never tried to dictate. Rather, he 
led the Republicans as a team the way he, 
as a hardhitting shortstop, had once cap- 
tained North Attleboro in baseball. He 
never left himself open to the criticism he 
once voiced about President Roosevelt: 
“It's no fun working with him; he doesn’t 
ask you, he tells you.” 

To make it easy for his followers to dis- 
agree if they wanted, he avoided party 
caucuses which would have taken formal 
stands, As an old-school politician, he 
realized that every congressman had to 
please the folks back home, It was be- 
cause of this philosophy that he once 
told off Calvin Coolidge, when both were 
serving in the Massachusetts Senate. 
Asked by Coolidge, then Senate President, 
if he “could” vote to weaken workmen’s 


compensation, the man whose constitu- 
ency was. heavily industrial replied: “I 


*Final outcome for the Congressional district as 
4 whole: Martin 70,000; Sharp 40,000, 
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Joe Martin: He would bring political savvy to the House Speakership 


could, but I won't.” Martin never let his 
own views stand in the way of a vote for 
his constituents. Personally conservative, 
he voted for the Wage-Hour and Social 
Security Acts, but opposed reciprocal- 
trade agreements because he feared for 


North Attleboro’s leading industry if jew- 
elry tariffs were cut. 


Leading Through Weakness: : 


Neither was it by histrionic eloquence 
that. Martin led his team. His Yankee 
twang was homely, colloquial, punctuated 
with mispronunciations and plain bad 
grammar. Slouching back in his chair, he 
seldom rose to speak in Congress unless 
he had to. But his earnestness and politi- 
cal know-how more than offset his lack 
of oratory. 

While leading only a minority, Martin 
virtually dominated the House at times 
through two stratagems: (1) He kept the 
GOP minority in full force on the floor 
while the Democratic majority was weak- 
ened by chronic absenteeism (once the 
late Speaker William Bankhead raised his 
gavel to begin a major vote, then stopped 
and complained in a stage whisper: “We 
can't vote. They've got us outnumbered.” 
(2) He did nothing to discourage the 
conservative coalition of Republicans 
with Sbuthern Democrats, persuading 
his followers to eschew personal attacks 
on Southerners, keeping the GOP ranks 
quiet so that the Democrats would fight 
among themselves. 

However hard Martin battled the Dem- 
ocrats he always got along with them. 
Tronically, the first time he ever ran for 
office was as a Democrat; before he was 


‘Old enough to vote, friends nominated 


him for the School Board, and he lost by 
56 ballots. In 1939, when King George 
visited Washington, a six-man Congres- 
sional reception committee, immaculate 
in cutaways and high silk hats, greeted 
him—all except Joe Martin, looking un- 
comfortable in a derby. He had lent his 


silk hat to Rayburn, then majority leader, 
explaining: “He was more important 
than me.I thought he ought to look right.” 

Now that the hat was on the other 
head, the future speaker last week an- 
nounced his program: “We will work 
patriotically and unselfishly to rescue the 
country from the chaos and confusion 
which now prevails. We will cooperate 
in putting America back on the path of 
recovery and prosperity . . . Ours will not 
be a program upon which some down- 
town bureaucrat has scribbled ‘must.’ The 
‘must’ on this program has already been 
written there by the American people. 
The Republican party will not fail them.” 


The Standouts 


Some were well known or boasted 
distinguished public careers. Some were 
wealthy or well educated or bore great 
names. Many had glamorous war records, 
Others just appeared, as if from no- 
where. Some would leave their mark on 
American political history; others would 
be soon forgotten. Among the host of 
newcomers, mostly Republicans, who 
were elected to the Senate, House of Rep- 
resentatives, and state governorships last 
week, these drew attention: 

Senators: Henry Cabot Lodge Jr.: 
Rep., Mass. As senator he fought with 
United States tanks in, Libya in 1942, 
then quit the Senate in 1944 and became 
a lieutenant colonel on liaison with the 
French Army; made a comeback by 
swamping David I. Walsh, isolationist 
naval chairman. Pro-UN, unlike his anti- 
League grandfather. 

J. Howard McGrath: Dem., R. I. War- 
time governor, he seconded the Truman 
nomination for. Vice President and be- 
came Solicitor General after V-J Day. 
Jovial but deliberate. Meticulous dresser. 


Raymond E. Baldwin: Rep., Conn. 
Three-term governor, he had wanted to 
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retire to a $35,000-a-year insurance vice 
presidency. An internationalist Willkieite. 

Edward Martin: Rep., Penn. Once a 
protégé of the Mellons but immensely 
popular as governor. He piled up a 
600,000 majority over New Dealer Jo- 
seph F. Guffey. Ex-major general com- 
manding the 28th Division, he retired for 
age in 1942 at 62. 

John J. Williams: Rep., Del. Political 
novice. A feed-and-grain merchant and 
poultry raiser, he operates nineteen 
farms. Slim, quiet, reserved. 

John W. Bricker: Rep., Ohio. Thrice 


governor, GOP Vice Presidential candi- 
date in 1944; now eyeing the Presiden- 


tial nomination in 1948, He amassed 60 


per cent of Ohio's vote to Dewey’s 57 
per cent in New York. Personification of 
conservative Midwest Republicanism. 

John Sherman Cooper: Rep., Ky. A 
calm, confidence-inspiring circuit judge. 
Rose from private to captain in the war 
and reorganized German courts. Like 
Lodge, a matinee-idol type. 

James P. Kem: Rep., Mo. He won 
Truman’s old seat, his first elective of- 
fice. A white-haired oil-company lawyer, 
family man, Episcopal worker, and cru- 


sader against his neighbor Jim Pender- 
gast. He raises walnuts and shorthorn 


cattle. 
Zales N. Ecton: Rep., Mont. He oper- 
ates a 2,000-acre wheat and stock ranch: 


regards politics as a “hobby.” A former 
state legislator, now Montana’s first GOP 
senator since 1912. Dignified, aggressive, 
conservative. 

Henry C. Dworshak: Rep., Idaho. Rep- 
resentative since 1938, he had an isola- 


tionist, conservative record. A former 


. weekly newspaper publisher, he still likes 


to set type. A self-confident, intense work- 
er, oratorical in conversation. 
George W. (Molly) Malone: Rep., Nev. 


Perhaps the best-informed person on the 


SA MTN, 


Le 


Williams Bricker 


West and an avid booster of its industrial 
future. Publisher of the encyclopedic 
Western Economic Empire, and a Reno 
engineer. An ex-middleweight, he still 
referees boxing. 


Harry P. Cain: Rep., Wash. Ex-mayor 
of Tacoma and an ex-colonel (civil affairs 
in Naples). Nicknamed “Hurry.” His 
campaign was dubbed “Raising Cain.” 
He once was a Democrat. 

Governors: Robert F. Bradford: 
Rep., Mass. Lieutenant governor and 
ninth-generation descendant of the Plym- 
outh Colony’s second governor, he de- 


feated the supposedly unbeatable Gov. 
Maurice J, Tobin, A Dewey-like prosecu: 


tor of corrupt politicians and pardon 
racketeers, Once a Harvard crewman; 
he still rows a shell on the Charles River. 
Has common sense, is analytical, and 
gentlemanly, 


James H. Duff: Rep., Pa. As state at 


torney general he was a workhorse for 
Governor Martin, A stocky, impassive 
“solid citizen,” and a crusader against 
stream pollution and waste of natural 


resources. A champion of free enterprise. 
Thomas J. Herbert: Rep., Ohio. Thrice 


state attorney general. Silver-haired and 
slow talking. Shot down in a 1918 dog 
fight, he still limps from a leg wound. Was 
one of three Republicans to oust Demo- 
cratic governors. (The others: in Massa- 


chusetts and Idaho.) 

Kim Sigler: Rep., Mich. An ex-Ne- 
braska cowboy and self-made small-town 
lawyer who rose to fame as a racket: 
busting prosecutor of state officials, he 
was fired last spring and ran to vindicate 
himself. A tireless grass-roots stumper, 


he rode broncos, auctioned heifers, and 
learned to fly. A dapper clothes horse. 


W. Lee Knous: Dem., Colo. The only 


Democrat to win a Republican governor- 
ship. A scholarly state supreme court 


justice and ex-member of the regional 
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War Labor Board. He financed his edu- 
cation by ballplaying, boxing, and min- 
ing; now he builds ship models. 
C. A. Robins: Rep., Idaho. A distin- 
guished physician. Resigned as president 
pro tem of the state senate in 1944 be- 
cause he was the only doctor in his 
county. He is kept busy sidetracking 
constituents’ queries for free medical 
advice. Modest and conservative. 
Representatives: John F. Kennedy: 
Dem., Mass. One of the 69 second world 
war veterans elected to Congress; only 29. 


In 1943 the PT-boat he commanded was 
sliced in two by a Jap destroyer in the 


Solomons, The son of ex-Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy, he wrote the best- 
selling “While England Slept” and hopes 
to write “While America Slept.” A bach- 
elor, nonsmoker, and nondrinker, 


Harold D. Donahue: Dem., Mass, The 


go-getting Democratic County chairman 
of Worcester, he unseated the veteran 
Republican Pehr G. Holmes. (The only 


two other Democrats to beat. GOP con- 


gressmen were in the Duluth and Denver 
districts. ) 

John Davis Lodge: Rep., Conn, The 
kid brother (43) of Senator-elect Lodge. 
A lawyer turned movie actor (“Murder 


in the Zoo” and “Little Women”) and a 
stage actor (“Watch on the Rhine”). A 
lieutenant commander in the invasion of 


Southern France. 
Katharine St. George: Rep., N. ¥Y. A 
socially prominent horsewoman, dog 


breeder, wearer of fantastic feathered 
hats, and first cousin but political enemy 


of President Roosevelt. A protégé of ex- 
Rep. Hamilton Fish. 

Hardie Scott: Rep., Pa. He gained the 
seat of Albert §. Townsend to complete 
the GOP sweep of all six Philadelphia 


seats, formerly solidly Democratic. 


W. Howes Meade: Rep., Ky. A former 


livestock market president, lawyer, bank 








Ecton 


Dworshak 


teller, and Navy lieutenant in the Pacific. 
Only 34, he campaigned 11,000 miles in 
a jeep to oust Andrew J. May, House 
military chairman and Garsson associate. 

John B. Bennett: Rep., Mich. A lawyer 
and former prosecuting attorney, . he 
turned tables on New Dealer Frank E. 
Hook, who had retired him from Congress 
in 1944. 

Albert -L. Reeves Jr.: Rep., Mo. Son 
of the Federal district judge who or- 
dered the vote-fraud investigation that 
broke the Pendergast machine. He nosed 


out the Pendergast-backed Truman 
choice, Enos Axtell, A political new- 


comer, lawyer, and former lieutenant 
colonel in China-Burma-India. 

]. A. Blatnik: Dem., Minn. A young, 
sandy-haired ex-schoolteacher .and war 


hero of Yugoslav ancestry cited for his 


OSS work in Yugoslavia, He ousted 


seven-term Republican William A. Pit- 
tenger, whose charge of “Tito lover” 
boomeranged with Duluth’s Iron Range 
miners. 

Richard M. Nixon: Rep., Calif. A husky 
ex-footballer, OPA lawyer, and lieutenant 
commander in the Pacific. In five Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates, he bested his 
opponent, New Dealer Jerry Voorhis, who 


admitted: “This fellow has a silver 
tongue.” 


Thor G. Tollefson: Rep., Wash. Victor 


over John M. Coffee, Tacoma left-winger. 
He is a tow-haired Scandinavian, quiet, 
respected for his humane work since 


1938 as Pierce County prosecutor; self- 
made and a onetime day laborer, he be- 


came a union man while still in his teens. 
Homer R. Jones: Rep., Wash. Ex-mayor 
of Bremerton and a lieutenant com- 
® ’ 

mander, heading the local Navy yard’s 
public relations. Is a frustrated trumpet 
player, a ballplayer, and a glad-hander. 


Ousted Hugh De Lacy, the pro-Com- 


munist radical. 
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VETERANS: State Bonuses 


The Continental Congress started it, 
just one month after the United States 
was declared independent. It voted the 
first veterans’ benefit—a pension to sur- 
vivors of the Revolutionary War. One 
hundred and _ thirty-five years later—in 
1911—the debt was finally paid off. Last 
week seven states voted benefits for vet- 
erans of the latest war. They hoped to be 
through paying in twenty years, 


€ Illinois approved overwhelmingly by 
referendum a proposal to pay the state's 


916,000 veterans a bonus at the rate of 


$10 for every month of domestic service, 
$15 for every month overseas, the total 
not to exceed $882.50. Families of men 
killed in service would receive $900. 


Estimated cost: $385,000,000, Widely as- 


sailed as a campaign “bribe,” and opposed 


even by some veterans groups who favored 
a stepped-up housing program instead, 


the proposal was a favorite of Republican 
Gov. Dwight Green. He was reelected, 


@ Michigan approved by a nearly two- 
to-one vote a bonus financed by a $270,- 


000,000 bond issue. Scaled as in Mlinois, 
the top limit was set at $500, which 
would also be given survivors of war 
dead. Though opponents questioned the 
state’s ability to pay the bill even with 


present revenues, the voters also ap- 


proved a diversion of one-third of the 
revenue from the state’s principal source 
of income, the sales tax, to other uses. 

@ Rhode Island authorized $20,000,000 
worth of bonds to pay 90,000 servicemen 


and women and more than 2,000 mem- 
bers of the merchant marine cash bonuses 


of $200 each. 


@ New Jersey approved overwhelmingly 
a $35,000,000 bond issue for the state’s 


veterans housing program. 
@ Louisiana adopted a_ constitutional 
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amendment increasing the homestead 
tax exemption of veterans from $2,000 
to $5,000. 

@ California approved a $100,000,000 
bond issue to provide veterans with loans 
of up to $7,500 to buy homes, and up to 
$13,500 for farms. A suggested amend- 
ment which would have authorized the 
state to make business loans to veterans 
was defeated. 

€ Texas, voting two days late because of 


DEFENSE: Flying Behemoth 


For those who have been wondering 
how to escape the atom bomb, the Army 
Air Forces had disquieting news last 
week. The AAF disclosed that its new 
six-engine B-36 bomber, now in pro- 
duction at Fort Worth, Texas, “could 
carry an atomic bomb to any inhabited 
region in the world and return home with- 
out refueling.” 


and Secretary of the Navy Forrestal that 
he must have a decision in order to act 
on other trusteeship proposals of our Al- 
lies. But not until Byrnes gave the matter 
his personal attention on his return from 
Paris was a compromise plan devised. 
Last Wednesday, Nov. 6, President Tru- 
man announced it. 

Islands, Closed and Open: Under 
the plan, the military had sacrificed little, 
The whole “territory of the Pacific Is- 


The new B-36: It could take an atom bomb to any inhabited part of the world and return without refueling 


a mistake by the legislature in fixing the 
date, authorized a fund of $25,000,000 
to buy land to be resold to veterans on 
easy terms. 

Three other states have already voted 
bonuses: Massachusetts ($200 for six 
months’ or more domestic service, $300 
for service overseas); Vermont ($10 a 
month for each month in service with a 
maximum payment of $120); and New 
Hampshire (also $10 a month, but with 
the maximum set at $100). Lone excep- 
tion to date: thrifty Maine, which stoutly 
rejected two constitutional amendments 
in its Sept. 9 elections to permit bonus 
payments. 

While tax experts started wondering 
out loud about where the money was 
coming from, other states, and the na- 
tional government, could read the hand- 
writing on the wall. It would be their 
turn next. 


os 


ALABAMA: Saved? 


The white-supremacy advertisements 
’ were brutally frank, pleading: “Save Ala- 
bama from Negro rule and domination.” 
They asked Alabama voters last week to 
approve the Boswell amendment to the 
State Constitution, designed to bar 
Negroes from the Democratic primary 
by means of a requirement that every- 
one eligible for a ballot be able to “under- 
stand and explain” the Federal Constitu- 
tion (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 21). Alabama’s 
decision: approval of the amendment by 
a 10,000-vote majority. 


Pacific Bastions 


While the world waited for the nation 
which wanted “no territory . . . out of 
this war” to make up its mind, the argu- 
ment raged behind Washington’s closed 
doors. Remote across the International 
Date Line, spread wide over the Western 
Pacific from New Guinea to Iwo Jima, 
from the Philippines almost to Midway, 
lie the 650-odd islands over whose fate 
diplomats fought with admirals and 
generals—Majuro, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, 
Truk, Palau, Tinian, and Saipan. 

The diplomats, who saw security in 
good will and trust among nations, ar- 
gued for turning them over to the United 
Nations as trusteeships. The military, who 
saw security in airfields, naval bases, and 
bristling guns, shuddered at the thought 
of other nations inspecting and possibly 
obstructing their moves. “You'd. think that 
Byrnes’s men had been dealing long 
enough with the Russians to get over 
their naiveté,” snorted one admiral. “Some 
generals think of security in terms of bases 
20 miles outside Moscow, mounting 16- 
inch guns,” complained one diplomat. 

Last week the question could be de- 
bated no longer. The United Nations As- 
sembly already had trusteeship plans 
submitted by Britain, Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, and Australia. Only the 
nation which prided itself on being 
spokesman for the self-determination of 
dependent peoples had failed to speak up. 

A month ago John Foster Dulles, Amer- 
ican UN representative assigned to trus- 
teeships, had warned President Truman 


lands”—the Marshalls, the Marianas, the 
Carolines—was declared a “strategic” 
area, with the United States the sole ad- 
ministrator. “To further international 
peace and security” (Article 76 of the UN 
Charter), and “to insure that the trust 
territory shall play its part in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security” 
(Article 84), the United States claimed 
the right to fortify and to employ troops 
in the area. 

But there were further reassurances 
for the security-minded, not mentioned 
directly in the Charter. The plan provided 
that: (1) The United States could, “for 
security reasons,” declare any area closed. 
This would bar UN inspections and ex- 
empt the United States from making any 
reports on such areas. (2) No aircraft 
could fly “into or out of ” the territory 
except as provided by future bilateral 
agreements. (3) The agreement could 
not be terminated or altered without the 
consent of the United States. 

Having satisfied the military, the State 
Department could take credit for the re- 
mainder of the proposal. Except for the 
“closed” areas, the islands would be sub- 
ject to the regular UN system of inspec- 
tions and reports conducted by the 
Trusteeship Council. The United States 
would take responsibility for the educa- 
tion, public health, economic well-being, 
and political development of their 70,000 
inhabitants, and would administer the 
islands as “an integral part of the United 
States.” All UN members would get op- 
portunities for trade and business no less 
favorable than those accorded any other 
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Fifty Millions tow New Wing 


United’s famous Main Line Airway is handling the 

greatest volume of traffic in history. To meet this 

demand and to bring air travel to still more 

people, United operates a growing and versatile 

fleet of modern transports—twin-engined Mainliner 

180’s for intercity frequency and convenience— 

four-engined Mainliner 230’s for medium and — 

long range flights. To these will be added great 

new 300-mile-an-hour, four-engined Mainliner 

300's and 340’s and the fast twin-engined 

Mainliner 303’s. United Air Lines is spending 

$50,000,000 for the latest and finest flying equipment. TRG: MA Lie AIRWAY 
Passengers e Mail « Express « Freight 

United Air Lines holds the Award of Honor, presented by AIR LINES 


the National Safety Council, for having flown more than a AIR MAIL NOW Se 
billion and a half passenger miles without a fatal accident. 


‘ Always studying, always increasing the breadth 
C and depth of his knowledge—like this group 
lass of 46 watching a demonstration of a new method of using 
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No matter how great, how famous he may become, 
his search for even greater knowledge never halts. 
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member—“except the administrating au- 
thority.” 

- One further fact was evident last week: 
If the proposal was accepted by the Se- 
curity Council, the United States would 
propose a similar plan for the non-man- 
dated Japanese islands, Okinawa and 
Iwo Jima. 

If the proposal was rejected or altered 
so radically as to make it unacceptable, 
the United States would still hold the 
islands by right of conquest. Until all 
bases were made obsolete by the arrival 


of the age of guided missiles and atomic 


warheads, the United States had no in- 
tention of giving away the bases won by 
American blood and American lives. 


PO 


PRICES: Set Free 


There had always been something 


about government controls that rubbed 
Americans the wrong way. Even the orig- 


inal control czar, Leon Henderson, had 


admitted he had never seen any form of 
government price control that was “any- 


thing but crude, or a reasonably modified 
form of, butchery.” Businessmen agreed 
heartily, and gave scant or grudging 


heed to the pre-Pearl Harbor “requests” 
of his executive-created Office of Price 


Administration and Civilian Supply. 
It took a Pearl Harbor to make Ameri- 


cans accept a control program, but ad- 
mittedly it was a jerry-built affair. At the 


insistence of the Administration, wages 
were left free to soar; so were farm 


prices. Later a subsidy and wage-stabili- 
zation program was imposed, but the 
damage to the economic equation had 
already been inflicted. 

The end of the war doomed controls. 
The public, no longer feeling patriotic, 
chafed under regulations. Virtually all 
controls on wages went first—in February 
—to ease a wave of strikes. But labor 
struck anyway. Shortages of price-con- 
trolled shirts, houses, meat, and hundreds 
of other items made legislators and com- 
mon citizens irascible. All OPA was 
checking, critics said, was production. 

But the dike was crumbling. When Mr. 
Truman vetoed the first OPA extension 
bill, the country had no price control for 
three weeks—without serious economic 
effects. The acute meat shortage which 
developed after the OPA law was finally 
reenacted was cured only by ordering a 
general OPA retreat in October. 

But to the last, the OPA stoutly shored 
up its remaining embankments while the 
flood raged past on either side. After 
meat decontrol, Paul Porter “guaranteed” 
that ceilings would continue on cars, 
furniture, clothing, and other items. But 
last week the Truman Administration de- 
cided it was a hopeless battle. 

On Saturday, Nov. 9, President Tru- 
man pronounced wartime price and wage 
controls dead. Only exceptions: sugar, 
rice, and rents—and even these faced pos- 
sible upward revision.* 


PY al ggpinion see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
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Don’t Look for “No Government” 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The next two years will not be a 
period of “no government.” 

Nor will the 80th Congress mark the 
beginning of a period of divided gov- 
ernment. We already have a divided 
government. The Constitution pre- 


scribes a divided government. The 
Constitutional separation between ex- 


ecutive and legislature is 


not, however, complete. 
The executive, through 
his power to recommend 


and to veto legislation, is 


part of the legislative pro- 
cess. The legislature, partly 


through the Senate’s power 


to confirm Presidential nom- 
inees but chiefly through 


the Congressional control 
of the purse strings, is part 
of the executive process. 


When the President and a majority 
of both houses of Congress are of the 


same party, the division between ex- 
ecutive and Congress prescribed by 


the Constitution is partly bridged by 
party commitments, loyalty, and pa- 


tronage. But the bridges begin to crum- 
ble within a year or two after a new 


President has taken office. Even during 
the “honeymoon” months, few laws 
are usually passed in the exact form 
requested by the President. As time 
passes, legislation becomes. more and 
more a matter of compromise. Stale- 
mates develop—as they did at the peak 
of Republican power under Calvin 
Coolidge on the farm aid scheme em- 
bodied in the McNary-Haugen Bill. 

On a broad range of domestic issues, 
the executive and Congress have been 
divided for more than nine years. 
Roosevelt attempted to break a devel- 
oping deadlock by purging his party 
in 1938. He failed. He was set back 
farther by the large Republican gains 
in the election of that year. 


From then until his death, Roose- 
velt never succeeded in regaining ef- 
fective leadership of Congress in the 
field of domestic legislation. The issues 
on which he recovered his leadership, 
and around which he regrouped his 
forces, were international. On these is- 
sues, Democrats could work together 
and were joined by a growing num- 
ber of Republicans. 

The only domestic legislation which 
Roosevelt was able to obtain from Con- 
gress after 1938 was directly tied to 
foreign policy and the conduct of the 
war. He could not even prevent Con- 
gress from liquidating a postwar do- 


mestic planning agency to which he — 
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attached considerable importance: the 

National Resources Planning Board. 
The war overshadowed the schisms 

in the domestic field between the ex- 


ecutive and majority of Congress, After 


V-J Day they emerged again into clear 
daylight. They stood out all the more 
sharply because a basic agreement be- 


tween both political parties 


had been reached and was 3} 
maintained in a large area of 


foreign policy. 


The 79th Congress was 


controlled by two coalitions. 
One was a coalition on for- 


eign policy, which found a } 


majority of the Republican 
party and a part of the Dem- 


ocratic party in opposition 


to the executive on a num- 
ber of questions. 


In general, Mr. Truman obtained 


the support of the 79th Congress in 


the international field. In general, he 
faced a hostile coalition in the do- 


mestic field, The same coalitions will 
prevail in the 80th Congress. The 








principal difference will be that they 
will be led by Republicans, instead of 


Democrats. 


The Republican party will now as- 
sume open responsibility in Congress. 
This will be a healthier condition than 
that which now exists. It is too bad 
that the Republicans cannot imme- 
diately take full responsibility for the 
government as a whole. Senator Ful- 
bright is right in purpose, even though 
his rough-and-ready proposal that the 
President appoint a Republican Secre- 
tary of State and resign is contrary to 
Constitutional custom and offensive to 
voters who want to choose their own 
President, including many Republi- 
cans who would not recognize the 
legitimacy of a Republican President 
selected and put in office by such an 
unorthodox method. 

However, a Democratic President 
and a Republican-controlled Congress 
need not, and will not, mean “no gov- 
ernment.” On the contrary, because of 
the losses suffered by the labor-New 
Deal wing of the Democratic party, 
some old stalemates will be broken. 
In a later column, I will survey in more 
detail the areas of probable agreement, 
compromise, and stalemate. But be- 
neath the superficialities of party la- 
bel, the net effect of the election is 
not a sudden and drastic shift from one 
political balance to another, but rath- 
er a further strengthening of the coali- 
tions which already prevailed. 
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‘ FROM THE CAPITAL 








The Voteless Vote 


Citizens of Washington, whose major 
industry is government, engaged in the 
unfamiliar political activity of casting bal- 
lots last week. Some 170,000 of them 
went to polling places in firehouses and 
schools to express their opinions un- 
officially on two questions: home rule and 
representation in Congress. 

Since 1874 the District of Columbia 
has been governed by committees of Con- 
gress and a three-man board of com- 
missioners appointed by the 
President. It has never had a 
vote in the Senate or House and 
‘cannot get it without a Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The unofficial referendum last 
week was organized by civic 
leaders in the hope ofsbestirring 
the new Congress into giving 
Washingtonians a status differ- 
ent from felons, idiots, and In- 
dians living on reservations, who 
also are denied the vote. A sim- 
ilar plebiscite in 1938 had shown 
8 to 1 for home rule and 13 to 1 
for national representation. But 
only one newspaper, The Wash- 
ington Herald, had actively pro- 
moted that test and only 95,000 
residents had gone to the polls. 

This time all four Washington 
dailies joined in a campaign to 
bring out a thumping vote, and 
the Board of Trade printed 350,- 
000 straw ballots, enough for the 
estimated population of voting 
age residing within the district. 
(A large part of Washington’s 
wartime increment in population 
lives in adjoining areas in Mary- 
land and Virginia. ) 

The result: 169,654 ballots 
cast. But 49,669 were marked 
against home rule and 26,687 
against national representation, a much 
higher percentage than in 1938. 


The Race Issue: The editorial pages , 


did not conceal their disappointment. 
They put the blame on apathy, belief that’ 
the plebiscite was a hopeless gesture, in- 
efficiency in the volunteer ballot-box 
supervisors, and an insufficient number of 
polling places. The Washington Post said: 
“The liberation of Washington will not be 
hastened by Tuesday’s puny and pathetic 
demonstration; it may be grievously re- 


\wit: 


What disappointed them even more 


was the size of the negative vote, espe- 
cially on home rule. Only The Times- 
Herald, and then very belatedly, touched 
upon the principal factor: the Negro 
question. Washington has a large Negro 
population—28.2 per cent in the 1940 
census. The racial issue had been raised 
while the plebiscite was being planned. 
A proposal to have watchers at the polls 
count the voters according to color and 


sex was abandoned when the representa- 
tives of labor and Negro groups threat- 
éned to walk out on the enterprise. 
Negroes themselves joined eagerly in’ 
the straw vote. The oldest reported voter 
was John Wesley Washington, who said 
he was born a slave 104 years ago. Three 
polling places in Negro districts recorded 
nothing but “yes” ballots. Adjoining white 
districts contributed the highest percent- 
age of “noes.” Southern-accented taxi 
drivers electioneered fares to vote “no” 


Associated 0 
‘Ex-Mayor’ Bilbo*: Washingtonians were glad to swap 


to prevent Washington from becoming a 
“black town.” 

For encouragement, however faint, 
suffrage proponents turned to the national 


election returns. The Republican sweep 
will put either Arthur Capper of Kansas 
or C. Douglass Buck of Delaware into the 
chairmanship of the Senate district com- 
mittee. Either would be welcomed as a 
replacement. for the present “mayor,” Sen. 


Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi. 


il 


The Victims 

Washed up on the littered Democratic 
shores by last week’s Republican tide was 
some interesting debris generally classi- 
fied as patronage. Among the wreckage 
was the highest paid doorkeeper job in 
America. 

When Ralph R. Roberts is replaced as 
doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 





*Gathering nuts on election day. 


tives in the 80th Congress, he will not be 
losing just the $6,000 honorarium that 
goes with the post. There is also the pres. 
tige of his office, which outranks the Sen. 
ate doorkeeper, and the thrill of striding 
into the House Chamber to announce the 
entry of the Supreme Court or the Senate 
during joint sessions. His fate: some 
worthy Republican* will get the job, 

Voice at the Door: His is the voice 
heard by millions when he introduces the 
Chief Executive at such sessions with the 
words: “The President of the United 
States.” His job, however, has not been 
without its headaches and its’ demands 
upon latent diplomacy. He is in charge 
of allotting gallery tickets, of 
which there are never enough to 
go around when history is in the 
making under the Capitol dome, 

The tall, husky, and _fiftyish 
Hoosier has had the supervision 
of all the doorkeepers in the Cap. 
itol. Since the Capitol has many 
doors and many patronage. 
hungry congressmen, he has had 
many aides. Like Roberts, they 
will also lose their jobs. For Rob- 
erts, the loss will be his second 
this fall. Earlier, he had been 
defeated in the Democratic Con- . 
gressional primary: in his native 
Rockport, Ind. 

In all, more than 400 jobs wil 
change hands in the Capitol in 
the coming weeks. The Capitd 
police force, 164 strong, will 
yield the greatest lot of tum- 
overs. Others affected include 
elevator operators, page boys, 
guides, clerks, messengers, cus- 
todians, and the Capitol post- 
master, a Mr. Scott whose first 
name, aptly enough, is Finis. 

When Leslie L. Biffle steps 
out as Secretary of the Senate, 
President Truman will lose his 
best eyes and ears on Capitd 
Hill. Biffle is going to do what 
many in the exodus would like 
to do. He’s going to Bermuda to rest and 
think the whole thing over. When he re- 
turns, he probably will wind up as one of 
the President’s $10,000-a-year anony- 
mous assistants. 

An amiable, grizzled Capitol police 
man, standing at the foot of a desert 
stairway in‘a deserted corridor last week, 
was-typical of the little people affected by 
the Republican sweep. Asked what was 
going to happen to him and the others, he 
replied: “We're going South with the 


Vids! 


Revenge 


An ex-GI here, learning that his former 
commanding officer had been elected to 
Congress, wired: “Congratulations © 
your election. Think the country is strong 
enough to survive it.” 





(Buster) Griffin, senior minority clet 
Meletio, minority pair clerk, are ond 


*James P. 
and M. L. 


contestants. 
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No doubt about it 











White sidewall tires, as illustrated, will be supplied at extra cost as svon as available. 


—™ probably tried a lot of cars in your auto- 
mobiling lifetime — most people have. 


ness at cruising speed, its 

Y instant answer to every de: 
: ‘ ‘ "y > mand made on it. 

Maybe you were even a bit sorry to part with some t i cas 


of them, because they and you got along so well cf ee Learn what it means to have 
together. ae a 


some good, solid roadweight 
ia Be a * to steady your going — two 
But, sir—just wait till you and this Buick start going : . : full tons, in this case all 
together steady ! Quick —sure—easy. That's Buick’s new poised on the gentlest of all- 
jack, self-positioning on newly rein- P , ‘. 
Wait «ll -_ en ee forced bumpers specially designed for it. coil springing. 
like to travel in straight-from- 
tomorrow styling that makes you 
the handsomest picture anywhere 
on the highway. 


Get acquainted with the little 
things. The big luggage compartment that packs 
like a suitcase—three-person seats that are friendly 
as your easy chair—parking brakes that set witha 
toe-touch—the handy control that floods your caf 
with fresh cool air on warm days—even windshield 


Wipers made quiet as a whisper. 


i : Give that big Fireball straight- 
ew will you have your 
weather? Summer or winter, Buick’s 


inter eight a few hundred miles—and 
venti-heater means springlike com- 


fort inside your car. Ask your dealer see how you tumble for its quick, 
about this temperature conditioner. 


surging power, its smooth quiet- The simple fact is, that it’s “for keeps” when you 








t this is FOR Kapow 


What other car 
has so much that clicks 
for Forty-Six! 









SMARTNESS — that's destined to set the 
style pattern for years to come with 


Airfoil fenders, Body by Fisher and 3- 
person seats, 
| POWER — from a Buick Fireball_valve-in- 
head straight-eight engine that gets peak 
return from every drop of fuel. 
OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accurite 
cylinder bores. 


FLASHING ACTION — of light, lively Flite- 
weight pistons. 











STEADINESS — from full-length torque- 
tube drive in a sealed chassis. 


GLIDING RIDE — from Panthergait all-coil 
springing with only a comfort job to do. 





COMFORT — of soft Foamtex* cushions with luxury- 
type-springs. 

SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wheels; maximum 
tire mileage, no heel-over on curves, and better 
car control, ; 

CONTROL—through Permi-firm steering which elimi- 
nates need for frequent adjustments. 


CONVENIENCE — of high-leverage StepOn parking 
brake that sets with a toe-touch and holds fast. 


PROTECTION — of fender-shielding front and rear 


bumpers, originated by Buick. Built for new bumper 
and this Buick get together. It’s no more “just Jack. 


another car” than the Lady of the Household is just *Foamtex eat cushions standard on 
another girl. : per ani master 8, 


available on Special Series 
at extra cost, 


That’s why you see Buick owners hailing each. 
other in happy salute when they pass on the road e 
—they’re brothers in a common bond of satisfac- TOMODHES 
tion others can’t quite 


know, > aa 

That's why yousosoon a a x | 
forget the time it may | jj woe : 

take to get a Buick “i wr, 


once one is parked be- ‘ . arrelel Shen: 
fore your door. . Vell OU 4 BUICK 


DIVISION OF 

’ $49 
And that S why it S No stoop, no shove. Just pile the luggage GENERAL. 
Smart to get your ord er up in this roomy compartment and bring the 


: lid down. Every roomy inch is easy to get at. MOTORS 
—right now! 


> Jittle 


packs 


endly 
vith a 


shield 


on you Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air twice weekly 
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* UNITED NATIONS - 











ASSEMBLY: Maneuverings Behind the Scenes 


As the long afternoon session of the 
UN Political and Security Committee at 
Lake Success drew to a close on Nov. 7, 
Sen. Tom Connally, United States repre- 
sentative on the committee, awoke from 
a deep sleep. “Who’s speaking?” Con- 
nally rumbled to his neighbor, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan. When he was told that 
the speaker was Paul Hasluck of Aus- 
tralia, Connally grunted: “Good man, 
good speech.” Then he went back to sleep. 

The speaker who thus interrupted the 
senatorial slumber was describing the 
virtues of Transjordan as an independent, 
peace-loving nation which as such was 
entitled to UN admission. For nearly a 
week the 51 members of the committee 
had spent long afternoons discussing the 
admission of new members. The Western 
bloc sang the praises of Eire, Portugal, 
and Transjordan. The Soviet Union and 
its satellites contrasted the wickedness of 
that group with the glorious achieve- 
ments of Outer Mongolia and Albania in 
the cause of democracy. “Portugal pro- 
duced Vasco da Gama,” cried the Phil- 
ippines delegate Mariana J. Cuenco. “So 
did Germany produce Goethe and Schil- 
ler,” countered Leo I. Medved of the 
Ukrainian delegation. 

It took a week of multilingual speech- 
making to recommend returning the 
whole problem to the Security Council for 
reexamination and decision. On Nov. 9, 


the less controversial applications of Ice- 
land, Sweden, and Afghanistan were ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. 

Wake Up and Dream: In contrast 
to the somnolent atmosphere of the com- 
mittee rooms, the delegates’ lounge at 
Lake Success was a beehive. José Giral, 
Premier of the “Republican Spanish Gov- 
ernment,” was preparing the ground for 
the forthcoming debate on Spain. Pausing 
only for short sips of orange juice at the 
bar, Giral and his aides buttonholed dele- 
gates and newspapermen, whispering con- 
fidentially that Britain and the United 
States had now agreed to the Polish pro- 
posal advocating severance of diplomatic 
relations with Franco Spain. In a corner 
of the lounge Philip Noel-Baker of Britain 
argued vigorously with Oscar Lange of 
Poland. “He has a passion for borderline 
cases,” a British aide later said, explain- 
ing his chief's interest in the Pole. 

When confronted with Dr. Giral’s 
version of their attitude on Spain, British 
and American delegates shrugged their 
shoulders incredulously. Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin told a private meeting of his 
delegation what he had often said in 
public: that Franco must be eliminated 
if it can be done without a civil war. 
Some time ago, he said, he had ordered 
a Foreign Office Study of the “melan- 
choly record” of the cases in which 
Britain had broken diplomatic relations 





A UN committee chooses a chairman as Gromyko of Russia points 


$a 


as a sign of displeasure with foreign 
regimes—without results. However, 
small subcommittee of the British delega. 
tion is once again studying fossible action 
against Franco up to the point of sever.’ 
ance of diplomatic relations and economic 
sanctions. 

In the American headquarters at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, Sen. Warren Austin 
was bracing himself for the veto discus. 
sion. A new American draft statement, 
which is now being discussed with the 
other Big Five members, stresses United 
States opposition to any tampering with 
the veto in cases falling under Chapter 
VI of the charter—involving action with 
respect to threats to peace. As a sop to 
the small nations the statement expresses, 
the fervent hope that the Big Five may, 
agree among themselves to the limitation 
of the veto under Chapter VII—in regard 
to the pacific settlement of disputes. 

Whatever the representatives of the| 
Big Five may say in public, they are in| 
substantial agreement that their veto 
power must be maintained. What gives 
the appearance of conflicts even when 
they do not exist is the fact that—as one 
delegate expressed it—no one at these 
meetings is capable of saying anything in 
less than 5,000 words. 


In Committee 


Except for Nov. 9—when the 51 na 
tions convened to vote on new member- 
ships and discuss the site question—the 
bustle and publicity that go with being 
temporary capital of the world had de 
parted from the UN General Assembly 
building at Flushing Meadows last week. 
No flags flew from the 51 white flagpoles. 
Typewriters were silent in the pres 
galleries, and telephone operators and 
Marine guards stood lonely vigils. The 
occasional stooped figure of a cleaning 
woman was the only sign of life in the 
great hall. 

After the first week of plenary sessions, 
the Assembly had joined the Security 
and Economie and Social Councils at 
Lake Success. There, in the less pre 
tentious surroundings of the former 
Sperry Gyroscope plant the delegates 
settled down to solving the 61 items 
the Assembly had put on the agenda 
The dramatic atmosphere of the opening 
sessions had given way to the cantanker- 
ous drudgery of the Committee. 

In fourteen conference rooms sit nine 
committees and their subcommittees: in 
their 100- by 120-foot chambers sit the 
Security and the Economic and Social 
Councils. The smaller committee meet- 
ings are closed and the larger ones, be- 
cause of space limitations, are visited 
mainly by the press. 

A typical session gets under way when 
delegates gather in conversational groups 
around the blue-covered document table, 
chat with reporters, and smile obligingly 
in front of countless cameras. The dele- 
gations then settle themselves around the 
54-foot oval conference ‘table in the 
spaces reserved in alphabetical order for 
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TOO HOT 








besides, it wastes fuel.”” 


TOO COLD 
**My wife and I have reached the age where we 


need at least 75 degrees to be comfortable. Last 


winter we had just one cold after another. 


M4) HETHER you like your apartment 70 or 75 de- 
grees warm, you Can now select your own comfort temperature. 


With Honeywell ‘Personalized’ Heating Control, you can set 
your own thermostat and have just the temperature you prefer, 


automatically. 

Building owners and managers can now install a Honeywell 
P. H. C. System in existing apartments without remodeling 
or even redecorating. By an ingenious method developed and 
used exclusively by Minneapolis-Honeywell, the work can 
















MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA . 





**We are an active family and like to keep our 
apartment at 69 or 70 degrees. We hate to open 
windows because that means unhealthful drafts; 


JUST RIGHT 
**Since Personalized Heating Control was installed, 
we have no more trouble with overheating; we 
just keep our thermostat at 70 and our apartment 
is always perfectly comfortable.” 








COMFORT UNLIMITED 
“What a delightful change since Personalized 
Heating Control was installed! No more heavy 
wraps needed in the apartment and no more colds. 
It’s truly ‘comfort unlimited !"" 


oe 


be completed in a matter of hours, without inconvenience to 


your tenants. It is as simple as installing a telephone. 

Honeywell P. H. C. Systems have been ordered for, or already 
installed in, 322 buildings (5410 suites) in 46 cities. They are 
not only increasing tenant satisfaction but they are also saving 
fuel at an average rate of 20 per cent. 

Whether you plan to build, or modernize your present heat- 
ing plant, you should get complete information about Honey- 
well P. H. C. Systems. Just mail the coupon. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2877 Fourth Aven outh, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 






























Please send informati M-H Personalized Hegging Control! for: 
Existing Buildings. “New sildinge 
Name z ron ee 
Street te * is 


Engineer [_] 





. CANADIAN PLANT: TORONTO 12, ONTARIO. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt thought little... 


their respective countries. Blue spirals 
of cigarette smoke rise toward the double 
row of ceiling floodlights. In the silence 
a moving-picture camera grinds from 
one of the booths in the gray-curtained 
walls. 

During the sessions delegates talk in 
low voices and pore over documents dur- 
ing- the long translations. Reporters 
wander in and out of the rows of chairs 
reserved for them along the sides of the 
room. The official translators slip quietly 
out through the gap in one side of the 
conference table at the end of their 
fifteen-minute shifts. Meetings are often 
long, inconclusive, and boring, even for 
the delegates themselves. The opening 
session of the Economic and Financial 
Committee on Nov. 1, for example, was 
deadlocked for two hours over the 
minor question of appointing a tempo- 
rary vice president. 

Sperry Cinderella: The $17,783,000 
plant at Lake Success was designed as a 
factory and, except for the conference 
area, still looks like one. 

Now behind the glass and gray-con- 
crete fagade hundreds of concrete-floored 
offices are now walled off by 12 miles of 
cinder-block partitions. Between the par- 
titions run bare, uncarpeted corridors, 
each block painted a distinctive shade. 


of green, salmon, or brown and tagged,” 


as in the Pentagon Building in Washing- 
ton, with blue directional signs at the 
intersections. The high-ceilinged, utili- 
tarian cafeteria that once fed Sperry 
workers now serves the public, press, and 
secretariat. Copies of The London Times 


and The Observer and La Prensa now 


appear on the cafeteria newsstand along- 
side the Brooklyn Eagle and The Long 
Island Daily Press. Inconspicuously in 
the one wing unoccupied by the UN the 
Sperry company is still turning out a 
few navigational gyroscopes. 


oe 


DELEGATES: Pace Setter 


For 70 minutes on Nov. 6 Foreign Vice 
Minister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky harangued 
the UN Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural Committee about displaced-person 
camp activities aimed at the “liquidation” 
of the Soviet Union. When the French 
and English translations were completed 
two hours and ten minutes later, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had sparred 
with Vyshinsky over the refugee question 
in London last February, observed: “This 
is time-consuming.” Two afternoons later 
Vyshinsky attentively listened to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s point-by-point rebuttal of his 
charges. It took less than 85 minutes. 


oe 


SECRETARY: What Immunity? 


The ordinary driver caught speeding 
on the slick, grass-bordered Hutchinson 
River Parkway outside New York City 
pays the judge $5. But after William 
Ranollo was given a ticket on Oct. 17, 


‘his lawyer pleaded: “Innocent by reason 


of diplomatic immunity.” For the car 
which Ranollo drove was a UN sedan and 
Secretary General Trygve Lie sat in the 
back seat. 

UN’s traffic dispute, which came up 
last week in a New Rochelle court, 
created a far thornier problem than Rus- 
sian speeding in Glen Cove (see page 
58). Acting Judge Sol Rubin even con- 
sulted the State Department. When the 
State Department merely tossed the prob- 
lem back in his lap, the judge wrote out 
a six-page opinion citing sections from 
the UN Charter, Public Law 291, 79th 
Congress, Executive Order 9698, and 
Section 21 of the Penal Law. Then he 
postponed his precedent-making deci- 
sion until Nov. 15. 

The law provided for immunity for 
UN employes engaged in official business. 
Judge Rubin had to decide whether Lie’s 
race from Poughkeepsie to dinner and a 
conference on UN affairs at Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Fifth Avenue home was a 
business or pleasure trip. 


Money Matters 


Record attendance marked the Nov. 4 
meeting of the UN’s Committee No. 5, 
which deals with administrative and 
budgetary matters, but delegates who 
were primed to expect fireworks were 
disappointed. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie’s temper, which two days before had 
been stretched to near breaking point 
by Soviet delegate Feodor T. Guseff’s 
charges of “haste and waste,” was re- 
stored. Denying Soviet charges that his 


1947 budget of $23,790,008 was too big, 


$$ 


Pix Photos 
«+. of Vyshinsky’s time wasting 


Lie said: “I have eleven years as a Cabi- 
net Minister in Norway. Norwegians, they 
are very careful about money.” 


ows 


SITE: Widening the Field 


UN’s home hunters are on the loose 
again with all the United States to choose 
from. By a vote of 28 to 15 the General 
Assembly decided Nov. 9 that its Head- 
quarters Commission may now consider 
any site anywhere in this country, made 
available either free of charge or “at 
reasonable cost.” The new proposal was 
made by the British to open up new pos 
sibilities and thus block any sudden choice 
of distant San Francisco. Somewhat rue- 
fully, delegates now realize there is lit- 
tle likelihood of a final decision being 
reached during the current session. 

While Senator Austin watched the 
Army-Notre Dame football game, Rep. 
Sol Bloom unsuccessfully tried to block 
the British plan. But voting time found 
Bloom confused. He asked Assembly 
President Paul-Henri Spaak: “What are 


we voting on?” Spaak, too engrossed 


counting raised hands, did not answer. 
So Bloom inadvertently abstained. : 

Foreign Minister Molotoff was con- | 
fused too. He thought the British were | 
asking for consideration of sites in Eu | 
rope, which the Russians have become 
convinced is preferable to capitalist 
America. Therefore Molotoff suggested 
that since the first General Assembly 
meeting was held in London and the | 
second in New York, “it would not be 


bad” to hold the next session in Europe. | 
Delegates believe he favors Geneva. 
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The Trucks That Come to Dinner 


REFRIGERATORS ON WHEELS supply 
the special kind of transportation 
needed to make frozen foods widely 
available. Until special types of 
trucks for this purpose were devel- 
oped, distribution was necessarily 
limited. Today, healthful, easy-to- 
prepare frozen foods... in no-waste 
packages of convenient size... are 
available at practically every shop- 
Ping center. Soon, regular home 


delivery of a week’s supply of com- 

plete menus may be commonplace. 
The motor truck’s part in the 

development of the frozen food 

industry is typical of its unique 

ability to meet the most highly 

specialized transportation needs— 

particularly those in 

which widespread 

distribution at low 

cost to the public is 


MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


essential. That’s the kind of trucks 
that White has been building for 
more than 45 years. And its new 
Super Power models offer their 
oWners greater opportunities for 
better service of this kind than 
ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
Factory at Montreal 





om deal 


You would think she had just stepped out of a 
magazine cover. She’s so lovely, so fresh, so 


tidy. Yet this young lady has just completed a 
thousand-mile journey by rail. 


That she made her trip behind a General Motors 
Diesel locomotive, in the elegance of a modern 


de luxe coach, explains her crisp, well-laun- 
dered look. 


For these smooth-pulling locomotives and the 
luxury-comforts of the modern coaches they 


originally inspired—eontribute to make a long 
trip restful, unruffled and clean. 


When GM Diesels ushered in the streamline 
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ae Sa me 1) ERIN seme ee 


“Better Trains follow Better Locomotives” 


ARRIVED FRESH AS A DAISY= 


era they lifted the level of virtually all travel. 
They added lure to joyous journeys over singing 
steel. To the haulage of modern freight loads 
they brought efficiencies which are truly revo- 
lutionary. 


Outstanding as GM Diesels are today, they 
also set the pace for the new tomorrow. For 
they furnish the most essential and forward- 
moving element for the coming new day in 
railroading. 


Their amazing operating and maintenance econ 


omies point the way to further modernization. 


And thus will benefit the entire nation, the 
public, the investor and the railroads themselves. 








ROLLA LEFF IIE I 
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CHINA: Report From Inside the Red Stronghold 


In China more than anywhere else, 
history is made in terms of years, not 
days. Thus the meeting of the National 
Assembly scheduled for Nov. 12 sym- 
bolized almost a decade—of inaction. For 
the Assembly had first been supposed to 
gather in 1937. Constant war had inter- 
vened, most of all the twenty-year-old 
war between the Nationalists and the 
Communists. 

The Reds had resolved not to attend 
the Assembly. On Nov. 8 Chiang Kai- 
shek made a gesture that he ap- 
parently thought might bring 
them in. He ordered govern- 
ment troops to stop firing on the 
Communists at noon on Nov. 11 
“except as may be necessary to 
defend... . present positions.” 

But confronted with National- 
ist control of most major cities, 
and with a Kuomintang-packed 
Assembly, the Communists 
balked. Finally Chiang postponed ~ 
the meeting until Nov. 15. 


To find out what lies behind 
the Communist attitude and to 
ascertain Red strength and plans 
at first hand, Robert Shaplen, 
chief of NEwsweeEx’s Shanghai 
bureau, visited their stronghold 


in remote Yenan. His report: 


Isolated amid the forbidding 
rock- and loess-covered moun- 
tains in barren Shensi Province, 
Communist Yenan today is de- 


termined to stand fast against the 
Kuomintang. Among the sim- 
ple, unlettered dwellers in the 
town’s hillside caves, among the 
valley peasants and English- 
speaking Communist officials, 
there is an almost religious sense 
of self-sufficiency and of self- 
imposed destiny. In the same 
manner in which Yenan Reds . 
produce their own power for rug 

factories by somehow contriving 

primitive mule-driven dynamos, they 
boast of creating out of China’s sad twen- 
tieth-century history their homemade po- 
litical theory of a “new democracy.” 


In line with this self-sufficiency the 


Chinese Communists are not receiving 
any direct aid from Russia or any other 


nation in the civil war. Such aid has not 
been offered and it would not be politi- 
cally expedient for Yenan to accept it 
right now. But ‘the ideological tie with 
the Soviet Union is strong. This could 
easily blossom into a practical alliance. 

Hymn of Hate: If this happens Ye- 
nan will explain it by claiming that the 
United States has given aid beyond all 
reason to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Communists already are inspiring 


a vicious hatred of everything American. 

From Mao Tse-tung, the soft-spoken 
Communist chief with whom I talked for 
more than an hour, down to a healthy- 
looking 9-year-old primary-school young- 
ster, anti-Americanism runs through al- 
most everything said—and evaded. The 
youngster parrots his teacher’s speeches 
about “the reactionaries from abroad” 
and sings anti-American songs about 
“imperialists” to the tune of old Shensi 


folk melodies. On the sun-baked mud 





Guillumette 


China Reds: Mao (left) the planner; Chu the warrior 


walls of country villages where Ameri- 
cans have seldom if ever been seen, 
crude posters depict American soldiers 
raping girls, running over Chinese with 


jeeps, and pushing old women into rivers, 


Such propaganda has been increased 
since the recent Communist military re- 
verses climaxed by the Kuomintang cap- 


ture of the key city of Kalgan in Inner ’ 


Mongolia. Kalgan was in a large sense 
the straw that broke the camel’s back as 
far as the Communists’ dwindling trust 
in Chiang Kai-shek was concerned. 
Tillers, Toilers: Meanwhile, it is true 
the Communist armies are growing. They 
now claim, no doubt with some exagger- 
ation, 1,500,000 regular troops and be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 Min 
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Ping or People’s Militia. Gen. Chu Teh, 
the veteran, leather-faced Red military 
leader, maintains that increasing popular 
support, both military and otherwise, is 
the Communists’ greatest asset. It ex- 
plains their almost fanatic belief in even- 
tual victory through the guerrilla proc- 
ess of wearing down the enemy, in spite 
of the last few months’ grave military 


losses, which have cost them their prin- 
cipal bases and isolated their various 
areas even more strictly than before. 

The Red armies are largely sustaining 
themselves on captured Nationalist equip- 
ment, chiefly American. “Half an hour 
after we capture equipment from the 
Kuomintang we can use it,” Chu Teh 
said proudly. Red soldiers behave better 
among the people than the Nationalist 
troops, thereby encouraging pop- 
ular support, although it is prob- 
ably true, as the Kuomintang 
charges, that recently there have 
been examples of Communists 
impressing local men into service 
to compensate for losses. 

Despite the civil war, Yenan 
insists its program of a “new 
democracy” is being imple- 
mented as speedily as possible. 
Mao Tse-tung, who incidentally 
is in good health though often 
reported ill, told me: “Agrarian 
reform is being carried out with 
comparative speed. More than 
half the liberated areas have 
completed this program. In some 
places we still carry out a policy 
of reduction of rents and interest, 
but in other places we have held 
to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s policy of 
‘Tillers own their own lands.’” 

Unsettled Accounts: Un- 
der the Communists’ plan since 
1937, rents in money or in kind 
are set at 37% per cent of 
the peasants’ crop income instead 
of 50 per cent or more as in the 
Kuomintang areas. Interest rates 
never run higher than 15 per 
cent. The postwar program of 
redistributing land has been di- 
rected mostly against big land- 
lords owning more than 85 acres 
and has principally benefited 
poor peasants and laborers. 
Many such peasant families now own an 
acre or two of their own. 

The Communists insist they always 
leave landlords enough land for their own 


existence, even after peasants have “set: 


tled accounts” with them, Yenan officials 


if pressed will admit -“inevitable indi- 
vidual abuses” in the execution of the 
agrarian program, but there is little doubt 
that it has the support of the peasantry as 
a whole and that it remains the single 
most successful accomplishment in Red 
areas. The Kuomintang’s realization of 
this fact has recently resulted in a small- 
scale agrarian reform effort of its own 
in North Kiangsu, where lines are tightly 
drawn between the two factions. This is 
the government’s first allegedly pro- 
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No Banzai: Tokyo children were enough interested in American Navy Day 
ceremonies to crowd close for a look—but not enthusiastic enough to look happy. 





gressive challenge to what it charges is 
the Communists’ “violent land-confisca- 
tion policy.” 

Since the end of the war Communists 
have also fostered development of in- 
dustries large and small—spinning mills, 
match factories, mines, and so on. Mao 
Tse-tung and all other party heads reiter- 
ate that in the present stage of the Com- 
munist program: “We don’t have too 
much ‘capitalism, we have too little.” 
Despite this outlook on industry, how- 
ever, Yenan spokesmen willingly admit 
the party’s Marxist orientation is as 
strong as -ever. 

Yenan is particularly proud of its 
educational program. In the nine liber- 
ated areas, which now have a fluctuating 
population of about 120,000,000, there 
are five universities and hundreds of 
government primary and middle schools. 
All university graduates are assigned to 
jobs by the border-region government. 
Courses are designed to train “cadres” 
or functionaries of the sort who invari- 
ably take over leadership in villages as 
so-called “active elements,” in contrast 
to former elders and officials of the tradi- 
tional family-control system. Incidentally, 
Yenan spokesmen estimate there are now 
2,000,000 Communist party members; 
no limit has been prescribed. 

Men From Outside: Except for one 
American liaison officer in Yenan, there 
are only three foreigners living with the 
Communists. Two are Russian doctors 
who are under no moral obligation to 
refrain from acting as observers for Mos- 
cow if they so choose. The third is an 
American doctor whose Chinese name is 


Ma Hai-teh and who has lived in Yenan 
for ten years, helping build a remarkable 
improvised hospital service. 

The two Russians, along with a Red 
leader named Li Li-san who was recently 
restored to the Communist Central Com- 
mittee after fifteen years of virtual “exile” 
in Moscow and who now holds an im- 
portant job in Harbin, are the only tan- 
gible surface links with Russia. Li Li-san 
was voted No. 15 on the central commit- 
tee of 44 persons in April 1945, even 
before his return from Russia. 

But if a coalition Chinese government 
fails to materialize and Yenan tries to 
set up its Own permanent government, 
it is probable that Russian aid or at least 
active moral support will have first been 
assured. i 


PALESTINE: Turning Point? 


Crowds cheered as the cars drew up 
outside the floodlighted Jewish Agency 
building in Palestine on the night of Nov. 
5. The eight men who stepped out were 
top Zionist leaders freed by the British aft- 
er eighteen weeks of “detention” at the 


-Latrun camp. Their release, which came 


as the Jewish defense force, Haganah, 
started a campaign to end the terrorism 
of the Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern group, 
was hailed by British as “a turning point 
in Palestine’s history.” The British also 
pardoned twenty Arabs exiled after the 
Jewish-Arab clashes of 1989 and hoped 
that both sides would participate in the 
Palestine conference which seopens in 
London next month, 


parte 


REICH: Denazification Bluff 


Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American 
Deputy Military Governor, is the proud 
founder of the Landerrat—the council of 
the three states in the American zone 
which represents the most ambitious form 
of self-government in postwar Germany, 
Last week the three hard-working minis. 
ters-president with their cabinets gathered 
to hear General Clay speak. Instead of 
the praise they expected, Clay charged 
their governments with either lagging far 
behind on denazification or using these 
proceedings as a means of exonerating 
thousands of Nazis. 


The affronted Germans reacted 


promptly. Two of the denazification min- . | 


isters resigned. The American Military 
Government just as promptly refused to 
accept the resignations. There the matter 
rested for the moment, 


Significance -—-~— 


Actually, Clay was bluffing and the 
Germans knew it. The general had threat- 
ened that military government would take 
over the denazification proceedings. 
However, redeployment long ago robbed 
the Americans of the personnel necessary 
for any such operation. 

What Clay’s speech did do was to spot- 
light the almost impossible mess in which 
denazification has become involved. 
There are two key factors: First, the 
Americans set up standards by which 
some 1,800,000 Kleine PG’s (nominal 
Nazi party members) are subjected jo 
penalties. Second, last spring denazifica- 
tion was turned over to the Germans 
themselves, and they have found it admin- 
istratively impossible and__ politically 
dangerous to proceed against such a mi- 
nority in their own communities. 


Britain’s “Tragic Mess’ 


The condition of millions is indescriba- 


bly wretched . . . One expert . . . estimates 


* that in the city of Hamburg some 100,000 


people are suffering from hunger edema or 
the equivalent . . . I saw at a hospital in 
Hamburg a starving man who had been 
brought in a few hours before: his death 
rattle was beginning. I had a photograph 
of him taken—with me by his side to save 
myself the charge of exaggeration. I saw an- 
other man in the same hospital whose swol- 
len scrotum’ reached a third of the way to 
the floor. I have a photograph of him also. 


This bitter letter from Victor Gollancz, 
famous British writer and publisher, ap- 
peared in The London Times last week. 
It was only one dramatic item in the flood 
of news heralding what may be one of 
the great tragedies of modern times: mass 
starvation and collapse. in the British 
zone of Germany within the next few 
weeks. 3 

Correspondents from Dusseldorf fran- 
tically cabled that only two or three 
days supply of flour remained in the 
Ruhr. Mobs rioted before empty bakeries. 
Measures to protect British Army wives 
were discussed. All news of the food 
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shortage was banned in the British zone. 
Air Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, British 
occupation commander, hastened to Lon- 
don. At this point the British announced 
the further dismantling of Ruhr indus- 
tries—a move that The Manchester Guar- 
dian described as “disastrous” and “ut- 
terly depressing and unsettling.” 

In Parliament, Lord Beveridge charged 
that the “callous incompetence” of the 
British administration with its “control 
run mad” was largely responsible for a 
“tragic mess.” Other British publications 
warned of impending catastrophe. 


Russia Has a Rule for It 


The angry protest of the Western 
Allies against Russian deportation three 
weeks ago of German workers and tech- 
nicians dwindled last week into an off- 
stage whisper. Although the Anglo- 
Americans won the concession that it 
would not happen again—maybe-their 
embarrassment far outweighed their lim- 
ited victory. 

It began as a stormy session of the 
coordination committee of the Allied Con- 
trol Council. The usually suave and 
placid Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American 
Deputy Military Governor, strode in 
prepared to launch a protest based on 


extracts from the charter of the Interna- . 


tional Military Tribunal. He could cite 
article 6-B, entitled War Crimes: “Such 
violations shall include, but not be limited 
to, murder, ill treatment or deportation to 
slave labor or for any other purpose of the 
civilian population of or in occupied ter- 








ritory . . .” Article 6-C, entitled Crimes 
Against Humanity, includes under this 
category “murder, extermination, enslave- 
ment, deportation and other inhumane 


‘acts committed against any civilian pop- 


ulation before or during war .. .” (The 
Allies are still at war with Germany.) 
Next, Clay began reading from a state- 
ment by the Soviet Nuremberg prosecu- 
tor, Gen. Roman Rudenko, describing 
deportations as the “most heinous crime 
committed by the Nazis .. .” The Anglo- 
American position was that the Soviet 
Union had signed this charter Aug. 8, 
1945, and should now live up to its 
pledged word. 

Riposte Direct: Quadripartite tem- 
pers ran high all around the table. The 
Russian representative, Col. Gen. P. A. 
Kurochkin, thereupon tossed an embar- 
rassing bombshell of his own. He dusted 
off Allied Control Council Proclamation 
No. 2, entitled “Certain Additional Re- 
quirements Imposed on Germany Arising 
From the Complete Defeat and Uncondi- 
tional Surrender of Germany” and signed 
in Berlin in the afterglow of Potsdam, 
late last summer. Vehemently he read 
from section 6; paragraph 19-A: “Ger- 
man authorities will carry out, for the 
benefit of the United Nations, such meas- 
ures of restitution, reinstatement, restora- 
tion, reparation, reconstruction, relief, 
and rehabilitation as the Allied repre- 
sentatives may prescribe. For these pur- 
poses the German authorities will effect 
or procure the surrender or transfer of 
such property, assets, rights, titles, and 
interests, effect such deliveries and carry 
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out such repair, building and construction _ 
work whether in Germany or elsewhere, 
and will provide such transport, plant, 
equipment, and materials of all kinds, 
labor, personnel, and specialist and other 
services, for use in Germany or elsewhere, 
as the Allied representatives may direct.” 

The unbelieving Americans and British 
swallowed hard and‘ hastily called for 


their own texts of Proclamation No. 2. 
There it was, signed by the Allied Com- 
manders, Zhukoff, Koenig, Montgomery, 
and Eisenhower. The Russians had vio- 
lated the agreement only by not routing 
their labor request through the proper 
German labor office (Arbeitsamt) channels. 


ron 


AUSTRIA: Reign of Terror 


On Nov. 3 Anne Marie Kurz, a young 
Austrian nurse, and Liane Sykora, a 16- 
year-old high-school girl, went into a 
coffee house in the Soviet sector of bat- 
tered Vienna, As they sat, four Russian 
soldiers approached and invited them to 
come into the Prater, the now-wrecked 
amusement park where orchestras once 
played Strauss waltzes. The girls realized 
what their invitation meant and refused. 
The next thing they knew they were be- 
ing dragged into a taxi and driven to the 
Prater. Neither the Austrian driver nor 
the spectators dared interfere. The fol- 
lowing morning Liane Sykora was found 
dead in the Prater from a bullet wound. 
Anne Kurz had been raped and her face 
kicked into an unrecognizable pulp. 

The news sent a thrill of fear through 








Women’s Place Is... Under the Kaiser and Hitler, Ger- 
man women were supposed to care for home and children. 
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Black Star 


Under the Allies, sturdy girls learn to be policewomen while 
a less stalwart Fraulein displays the latest Berlin style. 
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Vienna as the city recalled the early days 
of the Red Army occupation. At the time 
the lack of discipline of the Soviet troops 
was typified by bands of soldiers who 
roamed the city in groups of three. One 
man was armed with a large pair of pliers. 
His two companions would attack a help- 
less Austrian and throw him to the 
ground. If the victim had any gold fillings 
in his teeth, the third member of the 
band yanked the teeth out with his pliers. 


aa 


RUSSIA: The Sober View 


Wherever Russians gathered at home 
or abroad on Nov. 7, they observed the 
29th anniversary of the “October Revolu- 
tion” with groaning buffets and flowing 
bowls. But in their capital, for the second 
year in succession, something was missing 


from the three-day celebration—the last 
day of which is traditionally given over 


to recovery from the effects of the fun, 
This time Generalissimo Stalin was not 


in Moscow, He had again abandoned the 


city’s early-winter chill for a warmer 
refuge at Sochi in the Caucasus. 

As last year, when Molotoff delivered 
the anniversarv address in Stalin’s place, 
another potential successor to the aging 
Generalissimo addressed party, govern- 
ment, and armv leaders assembled in the 
classic red-plush and gilt Bolshoi Theater 
on Nov. 6. Col. Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanoff, 


a round-faced mustached, and heavy-set 
member of the Politburo and Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, leveled the bv-now hack- 


neyed charges against. the Western 
Powers: “The blood of our people was not 
shed for imperialist expansionists and 
pretenders to world domination—for atom 
blackmailers,” 

The Hedger: But Zhdanoff’s ‘speech 
was also filled with phrases that: care- 
fully and perhaps significantly qualified 
many of his statements. He even paid a 
tribute of a sort to Britain: “The Labor 
victory in Britain was the sign of a sig- 
nificant swing to the left.” The impor- 


‘tance of this statement sprang from the 


fact that the Communists have long con- 
sidered moderate Socialists—such as the 
British Labor government—as worse ene- 
mies than the most deen-dyed capitalists. 
The whole tone of Zhdanoff’s speech 
seemed to reflect an uncertainty that some 
observers likewise saw in the stalling tac- 
tics of the Soviets at the United Nations 
meetings. 

Zhdanoff also inadvertently gave an in- 
dication of how much economic recovery 
has lagged in the Soviet Union. He 
boasted that production had increased by 
19 per cent in the first nine months of 
1946 over 1945. But in 1945 the Russian 
armies had just liberated enormous areas 
of their devastated country from the 
Germans, and to a considerable extent 
the Soviet economy was dependent on 
a flow of Lend-Lease goods which has 
now been cut off. Nineteen per cent 
seemed a very small increase in produc- 
tion considering these factors. 





ITALY: Dog Bites Tradition 


Within the massive, gray-walled build- 
ings of the Great St. Bernard Hospice, at 
8,110 feet in the Swiss Alps, the Augustin- 
ian monks still talk about Barry, a St. 
Bernard who rescued 40 lost wayfarers 
from Alpine snows. But last week a story 
relayed from Aosta, across the Italian 


- border, belied the centuries-old brandy, 


biscuit, and rescue tradition that has 
made the St. Bernards famous. 
According to this story, two women, 
journeying to visit relatives, approached 
the hospice through the misty mountain 
pass on the evening of Nov. 4. A dozen 
of the shaggy, powerfully built animals 
set upon them. One woman, badly bitten, 
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St. Bernard: Never bite a lady 


broke through the pack, ran for the 
hospice, and roused the monks. The St. 
Bernards knocked down the other woman, 
chewed her clothes to shreds, and were 
dragging her off to their kennels before 
the monks rescued her. The Prior called 
the story “very exaggerated,” but ad- 
mitted that a fur coat worn by one of the 
women infuriated the dogs and caused 
them to attack and injure her. 


oe 


TRIESTE: Thanks for Nothing 


» Month after month Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia loudly insisted that his peo- 
ple couldn’t live without Trieste. His 
delegates even walked out of the Paris 
conference on this issue. Last week Tito 
suddenly offered to forgo his claims. 

He would give up Trieste, he said, in 
exchange for the nearby Italian city of 
Gorizia. The Italian Government prompt- 
ly pointed out that Tito was offering to 
swap a city he didn’t possess for one the 
peace conference had already decided 
not to give him. Furthermore, a settle- 
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ment “out of court” would cancel the 
Allies’ plan to create a Free Territory of 
Trieste, administered under the UN Se- 
curity Council. Without international 
supervision, the pro-Yugoslav elements 
in the city could then maneuver for a 
future attachment to Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s offer was not made any more at- 
tractive to the Italians by his way of 
making it—in personal discussions with 
Palmiro Togliatti, leader of the Italian 
Communists. It reached the government 
of Premier Alcide De Gasperi only 
through an interview given to the Com- 
munist newspaper, Unita, by Togliatti, 
who added that the proposed deal also 
included release of Italian prisoners in 
Yugoslavia and a bilateral trade pact. 

Communists claimed the Tito offer 
was evidence that Italy-could gain more 
by stringing along with the Reds than 


by supporting De Gasperi and the mod- 
erate parties, who had won nothing at 


Paris, On Nov, 10, the voters of Rome, 
Florence, Naples, Genoa, Turin, Palermo, 


ind 137 smaller cities had a chance to 


express themselves, They did so in a small 


election turnout by giving a slight early 
lead to the parties of the left. But the 
principal trend appeared to be one merely 
of political apathy, which even the 
dramatic injection of the Trieste issue 
failed to shake. 


Por 


FRANCE: Red Victory 


“The Communist party is ready to as- 
sume all responsibilities.” With that omi- 
nous prophecy of a hammer and sickle 
over France, the Reds hailed their victory 
in the Nov. 10 National Assembly elec- 
tions. They had won 166 seats against 
157 for the Popular Republicans and 90 
for the Socialists, making the Reds the 
largest party in France. 

A Communist spokesman warned that 
Maurice Thorez, general secretary of the 
party, would try to take the Premiership 
from Provisional President Georges Bi- 
dault and demand formation. of a Com- 
munist government. 

The Socialists, now a middle-of-the- 
road party in France, suffered what they 
admitted was a “grave setback.” The Pop- 
ular Republicans retained the same num- 
ber of deputies but their popular vote 
fell off. However, as the Reds gained on 
the extreme left, so did the parties of the 
tight pick up votes. Thus the drift toward 
an irreconcilable split between left and 
right continued, with the forces that 
might bridge the gap seemingly weaker 
with each election. Furthermore the di- 
vision was bound to be made wider by 

e election of deputies who supported 
Charles de Gaulle’s demands for revision 
of the entire new constitution. 

Loren Carroll, chief of NEWsWwEEk’s 
aris bureau cabled this estimate of the 
immediate prospects: 

The Communists plus their weakened 
Socialist allies are not strong enough to 
control the assembly. They may first look 
to the strengthened Rassemblement des 
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In the Council Rooms: Byrnes Outwaiting Molotoff on Treaties... 


Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplo- 
matic correspondent, and Assistant 
Editor Kathleen Harriman send_ the 
following reports from the closely 
guarded precincts of the Waldorf-As- 
-toria Hotel, scene of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Council daily meet- 
ings: 


The telephone marked “insecure for 
official conversations” rang in Secretary 
Byrnes’s office on the seventh floor in the. 
Waldorf-Astoria headquarters of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. The 
cheery voice of Assistant Secretary of 
State Donald S. Russell informed Byrnes 
that the impossible had been accom- 
plished—a six-seat box for the Army- 
Notre Dame football game was at the 
Secretary’s disposal. 

“We will take old Molly to the foot- 
ball game,” was the Secretary’s first re- 
action. But he did not reckon with the 
niceties of diplomatic procedure. 

Foreign Minister Molotoff could not 
be asked without his interpreter and two 
bodyguards. Byrnes, too, would have to 
take Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, his own 
interpreter, to the game. That+ would 
leave no room for Foreign Secretary 
Bevin, and any gesture singling out the 
Russians in preference to the British was 
anathema to the State Department’s 
political advisers. Resignedly, Byrnes 
decided to keep international politics 
and football as far apart as the goal posts 
at the Yankee Stadium. Senators Austin, 
Connally, and Vandenberg and Assistant 
State Secretary Russell thus accom- 
panied Byrnes. 

Clean-Skirts Diplomacy: But Mo- 
lotoff is due for another, and more pleas- 
ant, surprise from the Secretary later 
this week. With only his closest advisers 
aware of it, Byrnes several days ago 
ordered the release of the 971 Danube 





Culver 
Talleyrand provides inspiration .. . 


craft held by American troops. His ad- 
visers urged that the Russians make 
reciprocal concessions. But Byrnes was 
adamant. “If we are to demand adher- 
ence to the Paris peace conference 
recommendations by the Soviets,” he 
said in effect, “let us keep our own 
skirts clean.” 

At American insistence, the Paris con- 
ference by a two-thirds majority inserted 
an article into the Rumanian peace 
treaty providing for freedom of naviga- 
tion on the Danube. Byrnes had always 





felt that the American seizure of the 
barges was inconsistent-with the “free- 
dom of navigation” clause and that the 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak complaint 
submitted to the UN Economic and 
Social Council last summer had consid- 
erable merit. Byrnes now hopes that 
with the river craft returned to their 
original owners, his position on the 
Danube problem will be unassailable. 

As the first week of the Foreign Min- 
isters Council drew to a close, little 
progress was reported from the 37th 
floor of the Waldorf-Astoria. The con- 
troversial issues of the Italian peace 
treaty, including the thorny problem of 
the Trieste regime, remained unsolved 
and were passed by (see page 56). 

In the Rumanian treaty discussions, 
Bevin pleaded in vain for restitution of 
confiscated Jewish property and for a 
ban on the manufacture of torpedo boats 
in Rumania. “We cannot restrict a sov- 
ereign nation,” was Molotoff’s bland re- 
ply, although no such scruples troubled 
him when the torpedo-boat ban was 
inserted into the Italian treaty. 

On one point, however, the Western 
Allies themselves: were agreeably sur- 
prised. When Stanoje Simich, the Yugo- 
slav Foreign Minister, was called be- 
fore a special morning session of the 
Council, Byrnes and Bevin resigned 
themselves to a long and tedious repe- 
tition of Yugoslav claims. However, the 
usually long-winded foreign minister 
limited his discourse to twenty minutes. 
Byrnes and Bevin did not know at the 
time that Molotoff had a luncheon en- 
gagement at 2 p.m. and had warned 
Simich beforehand that he did not in- 
tend to be late. 


Significance 


Byrnes has now become convinced 
that the prompt signing of peace treaties 
with the Nazi ex-satellites is more in the 
Russian than in the American interest. 








Gauches (based on the old Radical So- 
cialists) in an effort to form a repetition 
of the prewar Front Populaire. Should 
Herriot’s party remain aloof, there re- 
mains a return to the tripartite system of 
Communists, Socialists, and MRP. But 
this could only lead to a more unwieldly 
government with more chaos, maladmin- 
istration, and public grumbling, which 
would in the end strengthen de Gaulle’s 
position.” 

Nearly 22 per cent of the population 
abstained from voting. The hectic pre- 
election campaign’ by all parties to “get 
out the vote” reflected their realization of 
the public’s apathy. Seven times since the 
liberation Frenchmen have gone to the 
polls. Now fleets of sound trucks and 
thousands of orators could not stir en- 
thusiasm. Hecklers who used to wander 
from rally to rally found themselves 
conspicuous among rows of empty 


chairs. Jacques Duclos, one of the best 
Communist spellbinders, attracted only 
48 persons to a cavernous Paris hall. 

France, as so many times before in its 
history, was bored. But it was also weary 
and cold and hungry. That perhaps more 
than anything political explained the dis- 
satisfaction with the middle-of-the-road 
parties. NEwsweek’s Paris bureau sent 
this picture of the trials of everyday life 
in the French capital: 

City of Chill: “A chilly, throat-rasp- 
ing mist has descended on Paris, thick- 
ening some evenings to the consistency of 
a London fog. Harassed Parisian house- 
wives, who spend the day at chilly mar- 
kets or in chilly houses, struggle to stretch 
the family budget around rising costs. 
Since Jan. 1, retail prices have climbed 
88 per cent. As controlled prices were 
successively clamped on beef, veal, and 
mutton, each item disappeared from the 


_a drought in Central France. Hot chest- 


markets. Eggs cost 20 cents each. Black- 
market peddlers of butter (at $2.50 a 
pound) and other rare foods were short 
themselves; their shipments were late 
and they were frightened by the latest 
anti-black-market drive. Bread, rationed 
at 300 grams (9.6 ounces) a day, has be- 
come darker instead of white, and black- 
market white loaves cost 75 cents apiece. 
Every time you turn your back on a 
carrot or a rabbit, the price goes up. 
“While a premature winter chilled heat- 
less homes (oak logs cost $8 for 35 cubic 
feet and are sold only for old people an 
children), periodic pannes or coupures 
(blackouts) darkened Paris‘apartments as 
the result of a power shortage caused by 





nuts, on sale along the boulevards and at 
subway - stations; are some comfort to 
cold hands and stomachs. Many Parisians 
haunt the subways. Although these are 
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European Views of the Republican Victory 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 
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EGYPTIAN GAME 


A startling revelation. A game both simple 
and wonderful, interpreted by Parker 
Brothers from ancient Egyptian sources in 
collaboration with the Metropolitan Mu- 

New York. Price $3.00 


We strongly recommend this exciting, 
quick action, fast playing, new game. It is 


excellent, Rich Uncle Pennybags who owns | 


most of the town and the “Daily Bugle” 
plays a startling and most novel part in 
this unusual game, Price $3.00 
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MAKE-A'MILLION 


A Sensational Card Game. The Object is 
to Capture Count Cards totalling a Million. 
Havoc is raised by the adroit use of the 
Exciting Bull and Bear cards. You will 
like it. . Price 75 cents 
CAMELOT—Best modern board game of skill. 
gray-box set $1.50. Pictorial board set $2; 
with ivoroid men $5 and $7.50 
ROOK— America’s widely loved card game. .75 
MONOPOLY—Most popular of the world’s 
great standard games. Best seller of “best 
sellers.’’ Sets at'$2 and upwards. : 
FINANCE—Fast action trading game. $1.50 
PIGSKIN—Captain Tom Hamilton’s own game. 
Football at its best. $3.50 
FLINCH—Popular everywhere. 150 cards. $1.00 
SORRY—A great board gaffe. Surprise moves 
and unusual action. $2.00 
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One of the perennial chores for 
newspaper correspondents before the 
war used to be the reporting of the 
reaction to American elections from 
the various European capitals. It was 
an easy job for two reasons: (1) The 
European interest was never very 
great and hence the reaction was not 
apt to be very lively, and 


nance in this country will bring infla- 
tion, which as a first step will destroy 
Mr. Truman’s lower-tariff policy and 
undercut the value of the British loan 
and as a second step will drag Brit- 
ain with us into depression. 

It is clear, however, that this divi- 
sion of opinion between left- and 
right-wing British opinion is 





(2) the general tenor of 
comment followed closely 
the line set by the govern- 
ment, 

The extreme cases of this, 
of course, were Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany. Only 
slightly less unity of view, 
however, was shown by the 
press of democratic Brit- 
ain and France. In those 
days the government and 
the more influential newspapers in both 
countries expressed what was truly 
the majority view of such an event as 
an election in America. 

How completely these old times are 
gone certainly is shown by the reaction 
to this election. In the first place there 
is no longer indifference. The cam- 
paign was reported in great detail. 
And in the second place there is now 
greater similarity between the view 


of the Laborite Daily Herald in Lon- 
don—which called the election “Bad 
News”—and the Socialist Populaire of 


Paris or Avanti 0: Rome than between 
The Herald and the Tory Daily Mail. 





The most exhaustive analyses of 
the elections naturally have been made 
in London. Britain is the country 
which will be most immediately and 
seriously affected by changes in our 
policy, and the Labor government is 
acutely sensitive to the possibility. 

The London press is united in the 
opinion that our bipartisan foreign 
policy will prevent a repetition of the 
Wilson catastrophe. There the unity 
ends. The papers which share the La- 
bor party’s views—The Herald and 
The News Chronicle are the most in- 
fluential—look on the Republican suc- 
cess as the triumph of sheer reaction. 
The Daily Mail calls this interpreta- 
tion “nonsense” and says: “It is a cry 
of wounded vanity because America 
has swung to the right instead of to 
the left.” The Mail, Daily Express, 
Times, and Daily Telegraph all inter- 
pret the elettion result as primarily 
meaning a swing away from govern- 
mental control. The fear—and predic- 
tion—of the papers expressing the La- 
bor view is that Republican domi- 


to a great extent one of em- 
phasis. The Conservative pa- 
pers also see potential eco- 
nomic dangers in a Repub- 
lican administration, but 
their immediate reaction is 
not altogether despairing. 
It is best summed up by 
The Spectator, an influential 
week-end review: “In all the 
questions of American pol- 
icy which most concern this 
country, Democrats and Republicans 
are both running down the same dan- 
gerous hill. The difference is that the 
Republicans are running with the 
brakes off. To us Mr. Truman may look 
like a pretty sorry champion against 
disaster, but he is all we have, and he 
will be there for two years more. Be- 
fore he goes, saner counsels may have 


prevailed in the Republican party.” 





Turing to the Continental pa- 
pers, the immediately striking feature 
of their comment is that the Italian and 
German press no longer shriek the 
catch phrases of the dictators. They 


have returned to the fold of reasoned 
expression. The reasoning, however, is 
substantially along ideological rather 
than national lines. 

The Communist Humanité in France 
called its editorial “Victory for the 
Trusts,” and Die Tagliche Rundschau, 
published in the Russian sector of Ber- 
lin, called it “Retreat into Political Re- 
action.” The Socialist Populaire in 
France said that Mr. Truman was the 
pivotal figure in the election and “this 
is not the hour for wavering pilots”; 
Avanti in Rome said the United States 
“abandons the Roosevelt tradition,” 
and Der Telegraf in Berlin specified 
that the end of Rooseveltian policy 
would mean greater friction with Rus- 
sia. Among the conservative papers, 
Le Pays in France called the result 
“The Collapse of Directed Economy in 
the United States”; La Capitale in 
Rome headlined “Totalitarianism Beat- 
en in America,” and the Tagesspiegel 
in Berlin said that the Republican slo- 
gan “Had Enough?” was “the same 
sentiment which prevailed here in 
Berlin before our own elections.” 
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Yes, senor, superb Ron Merito lifts rum part a new, distinctive delight to cuba 
drinks to new heights of taste satisfac- libres, daiquiris, cocktails, highballs. 
Ay tion! And so it should, for this is the Remember—the better the rum, the bet- 
7 famous “mountain rum,” distilled in ter the drink. Better get “mountain dis- 
vis the breeze-swept uplands of Puerto tilled” Ron Merito! oo 
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Rico. There soil, air, water and tropic 
sun are in perfect accord with man for 
the making of rum that is matchless. 





Ron Merito’s clean, fresh mountain 
taste, its smooth, luxurious flavor, im- 
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your nearby Firestone 


Dealer Store or Firestone 


Store, with toys for chil- 
dren of all ages. 
And for grown-ups there 


are hundreds of practical, 
high-quality gifts for family 
and friends, at prices amaz- 
ingly low. 

Illustrated. are just a few 
suggestions that may help 


you make your gift selec- 
tions. Stocks of many items 


are limited, so don’t delay. 


Save time and save money 


by doing your Christmas 


shopping the convenient, 
one-stop Firestone way... 


today! 


FREE 
WALT DISNEY 


COMIC BOOKS 
While they last! Get 
one today, at your , 


nearby Firestone , 
Dealer Store or j 


Firestone Store, 
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Any way you look at it, Plymouth pells 
economy. This quality leader in the 
low-priced field is engineered to |hiold 
down costs and maintenance—yet give 
top performance wherever roads call, 
Fuel and oil go sparingly. Engine parts 
literally stay new. Lustrous body and 
fenders are proofed against rust. Now 
—and thousands of miles from now- 
this low-priced car most like the high. 








priced cars is easy on the budget. 
Its economy is worth waiting for! 








PLYMOUTH'S SUPERFINISHED ENGINE PARTS PLYMOUTH'S NEW SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES PLYMOUTH'S HIGH COMPRESSION, high horse- 
are so smooth they’re virtually immune to mean that brake linings last longer than ever. Exclusive power L-Head Engine squeezes more power 
ordinary wear. New oil filter keeps oil clean, — with Plymouth in the low-priced field,this great improve- from each drop of gasoline. Calibrated ignition 
prolongs bearing life by employing the ‘mi- — ment also gives you new ease of control under all driv- _ helps save gas, too. Plymouth’s burn-resistant 
cronic filtration” principle. Four rings per pis- ing conditions, a third more braking effectiveness for exhaust valve seat inserts give thousands of 
ton prevent power loss, increase oil economy. emergency stops. 25 to 30% less foot pressure needed! extra miles without having to grind valves. 


AND LOOK AT THESE GREAT 
SAFETY FEATURES OF THE 


CAR WORTH WAITING FOR 


Safety-Rim Wheels to reduce tire-failure hazards 
© Safety All-Steel Body * Easy, Shockproof Steer- 
ing * Safety-Styled Concealed Running Boards 
® New Safety-Signal Speedometer * Safe-Vision 
Windshield © New Front End Sway Eliminator 
PLUS: Patented Floating Power Engine Mount- 
ings * New Quieter Starter with handy button on 
dash * Hotchkiss Drive © New Body Guard Bumper 


¢ New Lightweight Aluminum Pistons * New 
Rustproofing ° Scientifically Balanced Ride 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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MYSTERY: Polish Treasures 


On the night of Nov. 6, the Polish 
Legation at 183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa, 
a three-story, red-brick house with double- 
decked front porches and bulging bay win- 
dows, was the scene of a gay eocktail par- 
tv. Dr, Alfred Fiderkiewicz, Polish Min- 
ister to Canada, and his staff were hosts 
to Morris McDougall, Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent, due to visit Poland 
soon, and more than two-score news- 
paper correspondents and_ their wives. 


As they sipped vodka and Polish 


goblets and precious stones, were deliv- 
ered to the Precious Blood Convent in 
Ottawa. 

The Secret Password: On May 25, 
1946, Dr. Fiderkiewicz said, a representa- 
tive of the present Polish Government 
called at the Precious Blood Convent to 
inquire about the missing trunks. He was 
told by a nun that three days earlier “a 
man with a tumor behind his ear” had 
collected them after giving the secret 
password, “Holy Virgin of Czestochowa,”* 




















Poland held the Canadian Government 
responsible under the Potsdam agree- 
ment providing for return of art objects 
removed for safekeeping during the war. 
A government spokesman in Ottawa 
countered by pointing out that the treas- 
ures were hidden in Canada “under pri- 
vate arrangement” and that Canada had 
not signed the Potsdam agreement, 

‘Safe From Moscow’: In London, 
Tomasz Arciszewski who had been Pre- 
mier of the exiled Polish government, told 
The Daily Express: “I cannot say I know 
where the treasure is, but I shall in a few 
days. I think our friends have it, safe 
from being sent back to Moscow. It was 

taken there 100 years ago and re- 





wines, a small group asked Dr. 
Fiderkiewicz for more details about 


That Man Again 





turned to Poland after the [first 
world] war.” In Montreal, a former 








an exclusive story, published in the 
Toronto Daily Star on Nov. 4, that 
28 boxes of Polish art treasures had 
been hidden secretly in the vault 
of a Quebec City church since early 
in the war. They got the details, 
with Dumas-like trimmings. 

Some time after the Nazis over- 
ran Poland in 1939, Dr. Fider- 
kiewiez said, the Polish Govern- 
ment secretly shipped “millions of 
dollars’ worth” of its most valued 
art treasures and $17,000,000 of 
gold bullion from the Royal Castle 
of Wawel at Cracow to Ottawa, via 
Rumania, France, Britain, and 
Montreal, presumably on a warship. 

In Ottawa, the Polish treasures 
were given wartime shelter—with- 
out the authority of the Canadian 
Government but with obvious offi- 
cial _eye-blinking—in the records 
building of the Central Experi- 
mental Farm. They were the per- 
sonal responsibility of Dr. Waclaw 
Babinski, former Polish Minister to 
Canada, and Dr. Stanislaus Swierz- 
Zaleski, curator of the Cracow art 
treasures. About two-thirds of this rescued 
treasure, Dr. Fiderkiewicz claimed, was 
now “missing. 

In 1945, when the Polish government- 
in-gxile was being displaced by the 
present, Russian-sponsored regime, the 
treasures were moved in three main 
parcels: 


€ Twotrunks, containing “Sczerbiec,” the 
Polish coronation sword, a Gutenberg 
Bible, several twelfth- and _ thirteenth- 
century prayer books and illuminated 
books, and original Chopin manuscripts, 
including the famous Second Concerto, 
stayed in Ottawa, going to the Sparks 
Street branch of the Bank of Montreal. 
(These, along with the bullion, have 
been located. ) 


€ Twenty-eight trunks, containing about 
100 pieces of sixteenth-century royal 
Gobelin tapestry, woven with gold and 
silver threads, were sent to a church in 
the shrine town of Sainte Anne de Beau- 
pré, Que. 


@ Eight trunks, containing 36 pieces of 


similar tapestry and a number of gold 





= 





Boothe—Toronto Globe & Mail 


and a signed receipt. An inquiry to Rod- 
rigue Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of 
Quebec, brought only the reply that he 
knew nothing of the treasure’s where- 
abouts. Fiderkiewicz was sure, however, 
that Dr. Babinski did know and that 
Joseph Polkowski, a former member of 
the Polish legation staff, was the man with 
the tumor. 

In the next few days, the mystery be- 
came bogged in confusion. A high official 
of the Archbishop’s Palace in Quebec was 
quoted as saying the treasures were safe 
but would be held until the Polish Gov- 
emment could prove that it was the 
“rightful owner.” In New York, where 
Cardinal Villeneuve was recuperating at 
Misericordia Hospital from a heart attack, 
Mgr. Paul Nicole, his secretary, repudi- 
ated the statement. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, in a 
press interview, declared the mystery was 
no concern of the Canadian Government 
but merely a private matter. In London, 
an official at the Polish Embassy said 





*A shrine which the Poles call their “Lourdes.” 






































Polish officer said the treasures had 
been removed under the direction 
of “high Vatican authorities” and 
that they would be shipped to 
Rome “if necessary.” He described 
this emergency measure as “Opera- 
tional Plan No. 2” of a newly 
formed Polish patriotic group. He 
also insisted that most of the treas- 
ures were the property of the Catho- 
lic Church in Poland, not of the 
Polish Government. 

Meanwhile, Cardinal Villeneuve, 
in a formal statement, claimed that 
the hiding of the Cracow treasures 
in Canadian shrines and convents 
was a private arrangement between 
the Polish Government and Re- 
demptorist Fathers in Canada, and 
that they had _ been _ properly 
claimed. In Ottawa, Dr. Fider- 
kiewicz said he did not believe the 
Catholic Church was “purposely” 
hiding the treasures “because of any 
trouble between the Polish Govern- 
ment and the church.” 

On Nov. 9, a Polish Embassy 
spokesman in London charged that 
a valuable Chinese tapestry and a large 
library of important books had been sto- 
len from the embassy. He accused Britain 
of “responsibility for the theft,” adding 
that officials suspected other valuables 
had been taken. He said the property 
had been removed by the former Polish 
government-in-exile. A British Foreign Of- 
fice spokesman disclaimed responsibility. 


or 


CONTROLS: Hold Everything 


Despite the increasing pressure from 
inflated prices in, the United States, Can- 
ada was stil) clinging stubbornly to price 
controls last week. In a series of five 
radio speeches, which started Nov. 1, 
Donald Gordon, price czar, pleaded for 
public support for continued controls. 
Meanwhile, one anti-inflation measure 
was off to an excellent start. Between 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 1, there were 670,691 
applications for $257,947,600 worth of 
the new Canada Savings Bonds, the 
peacetime counterpart of Canada’s War 
Savings Bonds. 
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BOLIVIA: Woman’s Vote 


The women of Bolivia were among the 
bitterest enemies of the totalitarian gov- 
jernment of the late Gualberto Villarroel. 
; They headed many of the student dem- 
jonstrations that led up to the bloody 
| clashes of last July. When the rioting be- 
‘came revolution, they urged their men 
\ to fight, fed the rebels, and nursed the 
| wounded. The men of Bolivia applauded 
their valor and prepared to reward them 
‘with the right to vote. 

| But last week Bolivian women met in 
| national convention and decided that 
they want more political education be- 
‘fore they go to the polls. They adopted 
‘| resolutions asking the government (1) to 
include Catholic instruction in public 
and private schools, (2) to forbid the 
/ earrying of arms at election time, and 
| (8) to postpone their enfranchisement. 
|| Last week, also, one particular Boliv- 
}ian woman made political history. The 





















|da, heroine of the revolution, an under 
|| secretary; no woman had ever before 
\\ 
{held such a post. 
'| Joan of Are: Hortensia Taboada has 
\been called “the Joan of Arc of the 
Bolivian revolution.” Only 4 feet 10 
' inches tall, slender and nervous, she had 
‘denounced Villarroel many times with 
her slashing, knife-sharp tongue at meet- 
| ings of workers, students, and politicians. 
‘Her daring was almost incredible. She 
began one speech from the steps of the 
‘government palace with the words: 
. »” 
“Hear me, you murderer Villarroel! 

When the pre-revolutionary disturb- 
ances began, the government tried to ar- 
rest her. She was warned in time and took 
refuge in the Chilean Embassy. When the 
rebels triumphed, all La Paz paid homage 
to her. Since then, she had been serving 
as secretary to Provisional President 
Tomas Monje Gutiérrez. 

Meanwhile, with the first post-revolu- 
tionary presidential election less than 
two months away, the anti-totalitarian 
parties of the former Democratic Front 
were trying to agree on a single candi- 
date. On Nov. 1 three of them—Genuine 
Republicans, Republican Socialists, and 
Unified Socialists—nominated Enrique 
Hertzog, former Minister of War and 
of Finance. Hertzog is a moderate iden- 
tified with neither the right nor the left. 

This left uncommitted the conserva- 
tive Liberals and the radical Leftist Re- 
| volutionary party. There was a chance 
that they might get together behind 
Luis Fernando Guachalla, former Am- 
bassador in. Washington, Guachalla, a 
/ man of wealth and social position, is a 
' liberal thinker. 

Absent from the party list for the 
, January election was the Movimiento 
Nacionalista Revolucionario, which had 


supported Villarroel and which disinte- 


| government appointed Hortensia Taboa- 


grated when he was killed. Victor Paz 


Estenssoro, MNR leader, turned up re- 
cently in Asuncién, Paraguay, as a po- 
litical exile. 


—_— 


PARAGUAY: Curates Crusade 


Communists are active and flourjshing 
in some Latin American countries. Para- 


guay is not one of them. From Asuncion, 
a Newsweek correspondent sends this 


report of the party’s tribulations: 


Catholic groups have opened fire on 


the small but aggressive Paraguayan 
Communist party in a campaign they 
call the “Grand Anti-Communist Cru- 


sade.” Their opening gun was a public 


demonstration to ask the government to . 


outlaw the Communist party, which has 
enjoyed roughly three months of legal 
political life. The Catholic Church is not 
backing the “crusade” officially, but lead- 
ers of Catholic Action head the move- 
ment and more than a few members of 
the clergy participate in it. 

Actually, the clergy has carried on in- 
tense propaganda against Communist 
doctrine for many years. The current 
“crusade” is designed to organize and 
channel these efforts. 

Red vs. Black: The teaching and in- 
fluence of the clergy are a nearly insuper- 
able obstacle to Communist efforts to 
win converts in the interior of Paraguay. 
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In the country towns and villages, the 
priest or curate plays the largest part in 
forming the people’s opinions. Most of 
the Paraguayan country dwellers are sim- 
ple semi-illiterates, to whom the political 
and economic doctrines of Communist in- 
tellectuals mean little. And from pulpits 
and in public squares, the priests preach 
against the “Communist menace.” 

An episode that occurred not long ago 
in San Antonio, near Asuncion, illus- 
trates this. The Communists were trying 
to convert the slaughterhouse workers 
there. About 500 workers had gathered 
to listen to an eloquent Communist emis- 
sary from the capital. 

Suddenly the local curate appeared 
and asked for the right to speak. He 
mounted the platform and launched an 
attack “against all the enemies of God 
and of religion, like those who preceded 
me on this tribune.” He scolded the 
workers for coming to the meeting. Then 
he hauled out a Paraguayan flag, covered 
the red flag with it, and demanded that 


all who were “with God and country” 
follow him. Most of the men enthusias- 


tically marched away at the curate’s heels, 
shouting anti-Communist slogans. 

Aware of the odds against them, the 
Communists of Paraguay are concilia- 
tory. Some time ago two of their leaders 
went to consult the aged Archbishop 


Juan Sinforiano Bogarin on the position 
of the church in regard to the “Anti- 


Communist Crusade.” They told the 


‘Archbishop that the Paraguayan Com- 


munist party “stands firm in its line of 


avoiding any fight against the church, 
the clergy, or the Catholic religion.” 








Associated Press 


Good Neighbors: Chile's new President, Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla, greets Ad- 


miral William Leahy, President Truman’s representative at the inauguration. War- 
ships came from the United States and Argentina and fighting planes from Britain to 
make this an international event. Gonzdlez boarded the U.S.S. Wisconsin and Leyte. 
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If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 


Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 


illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 


present insurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualt 
& 8} ; y 


insurance picture at a glance. 


A Book for Business, Too 


Where the Personal Audit records your personal 
insurance needs and coverages, the U. S. F. & G. 














. \" YEAR »~ 


\1896) 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 





U. &. FE. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 





Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 


business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . ... whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “‘must”’ for any business! 


Mail Coupon Today 


To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
'» have a Graphic Audit made or for both .. . 
fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 


‘he, 


USESG. ; as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
* FIFTIETH | 





Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 
Unitep States Finerity & Guaranty Co, 


131 E. Repwoop STREET 
Ba.timoreE 3, Mp, 


I would like a complimentary copy of your 


(} Personal Insurance Audif Book 


(1) Graphic Insurance rdit Book 
WAY 
PO insconiaiaiees TPE TT ner ee 
Ss." 
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Associated Press Associated Press Radiophoto 


Mary Churchill and her fiancé 


Engaged: Mary Cuurcuitt, 24, young- 
est daughter of the former British Prime 
Minister, and CuristoPpHER SoOAMES, 26, 
a captain in the Coldstream Guards; in 
London, Nov. 8. The couple met a month 
ago in Paris, where Soames is assistant 
military attaché at the British Embassy. 
“We hope to get married sometime in 
January,” Miss Churchill said. 


Funnyman: GrorcE BERNARD SHaw, 90, 
Irish playwright, was offered a job as a 
gagman by Raymond Bennett, 300- 
pound British music-hall artist. Shaw’s 
postcard reply: “You are the first variety 
comedian intelligent enough to see that 
I am rather good at monologue and back- 
chat and to offer me a popular job, But I 
am a bit too old . . . and I am not at all 
sure that my name would help . . . as I 
am blacklisted as a highbrow by the 


run of agents and bookers.” 


On the Move: The Duke anp Ducuess 
or Winpsor sailed from Southampton on 
the Queen Elizabeth for the United States. 
Still uncertain about his future, the duke 
said: “My position today remains as I 
said in my farewell speech in 
1936. I quit public affairs 
then, but I am always at the 
disposal of my country if 
there is anything useful I can 
do.” During the Windsors’ 
three-week visit to England, 
$80,000 worth of the duch- 
esss jewels were _ stolen 


(NewswEEK, Oct, 28), 


Damned: Tue Rev. A, 


PoweLL Davigs, pastor of 
Washington's Unitarian 


church, brandished from the 
pulpit a picture of two admi- 
tals grinning over the cutting 


of an angel food cake in the 


shape of an atomic explosion 
and called it “utterly loath- 


some.” “I would damn to 
hell these people of callous 
conscience, these traitors of 
humanity,” Davies said. In 
the picture were VicE ApMI- 
RAL W. H. P. BLANpy, com- 


mander of the Bikini atom- 


Suit: Rospert Herwic, former football 
player, filed suit for divorce from KatTu- 


LEEN Winsor, author of “Forever Am- 
ber,” who is now married to ARTIE SHAW, 
band leader. Charging mental cruelty, 
Herwig said the action was “to clarify 


my legal status,” Miss Winsor got a Mexi- 
can divorce, which is not recognized in 


California, before she eloped with Shaw. 
She married Herwig in 1936. 


Homebody: Dr. C. E. M. Joan, British 
philosopher, took a good look at a picture 
of Jane Russell, movie actress, and an- 
nounced that she “obviously belongs in 
the home.” “That’s what men wanf,” he 
said, “a woman to come home to.” (Three 
years ago, Joad came out for polygamy.) 


Tugging at his white goatee, the professor 
stated that times certainly had changed. 


“Why, when I was 11 I thought that 
women were solid from neck to ankle,” he 
added. - 


Sick List: Bric. Gen. Evans F, Carson, 
50, of the Marine Corps’ “Carlson’s Raid- 
ers” suffered two heart attacks at his 
mountain home 42 miles east of Portland, 
Ore. The Navy doctor who attended him 
said his condition was not serious. 

Eric Jounston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association, was confined to 
his hotel in London with “a mild case of 


pneumonia” after addressing a group of 
British film producers against doctor’s 


orders. 


Married: Lois ANDREWS, 22, movie ac- 
tress, and STEVE Bropir, 27, actor; in 
Tijuana, Mexico, Oct. 14. Miss Andrews 
admitted the marriage after Comedian 
George Jessel, her first husband, pre- 
dicted she would wed Brodie in January. 

SEN. Expert D. THomas, 68, of Utah, 





bomb tests, Mrs. BLANDy, and 
Rear Apmirat F, J. Lowry. 





Harris & Ewing 


Admiral and Mrs. Blandy cut; Admiral Lowry grins 


Associated Press 


Sen. Thomas marries his secretary 


and ETHEL Evans, 44, his secretary; in 
the Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City, 
Nov. 6. Miss Evans first met Thomas 
when she was a student in his political- 
science class at the University of Utah. 


His first wife died in 1942. 

Rosert J. (Bos) Casey, 56, Chicago 
Daily News war correspondent, and 
HazeL MacDona.p, former correspond- 
ent for The Chicago Times; in Chicago, 
Nov. 8. Both were in France during the 


1940 debacle. Casey’s first wife died two 


years ago. 


Died: JosePpH STELLA, 66, pioneer ab- 
stractionist painter; of a heart ailment, in 


‘New York, Nov. 5. Italian-born, Stella 


became a part of the modern art move- 
ment when he visited Paris in 1910. His 
earlier works are considered his best, 
particularly “Brooklyn Bridge,” painted 
in 1917. 

W. H. Dona xp, 71, friend and political 


adviser to Chiang Kai-shek; of cancer of 
the lungs, in Shanghai, Nov, 9, A former 


Australian newspaperman (born in New 
Zealand), Donald acted as intermedi- 
ary in 1936 when the young marshal, 


Chan Hsueh-liang (whom he previ 
ously helped cure of the opium habit), 
kidnapped Chiang, Donald of China, as 


he was known, was never recognized by 


the Japanese during the war when they 
captured and kept him prisoner for three 
years, 

Dr. SANForD ALEXANDER Moss, 74, 
developer of the turbo-supercharger for 
internal-combustion engines; in Lynn, 
Mass., Nov. 10. Sensing trouble with the 
signing of the Munich pact, he came out 
of retirement to work on equipment which 
enabled U. S. warplanes to fly higher and 


faster. 
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The Universal “Jeep” is the ideal service car for 
garages, service stations, cab and public trans- 
portation companies and fleet operators. 

It gets through the thickest traffic in the quick- 


est time. It carries mechanics and has room for 
tools, spare tires, batteries, extra parts and equip- 


ment. The center power-take-off can power an 
air compressor for tire inflation. 

When cars are stalled in residential driveways 
and narrow streets, the “Jeep” with its 4-wheel 





The BEST ANSWER 
toa SERVICE CALL 












The versatile, sure-footed “Jeep” bucks heavy snow 
drifts and with a snow plow attachment clears plant 
yards, walks and driveways in a matter of minutes. 


Weeding 






traction can go around the disabled vehicle and 
get in best position for towing or pushing. 
With its unique combination of 2-wheel drive 
for highway speed and economy, and 4-wheel 
drive for extra pulling power and more traction 
through mud, sand or snow, the “Jeep” delivers 


top-notch performance over a wide range of 
operating conditions. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
PAAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


POWERED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS-OVERLAND 
“JEEP’ ENGINE 
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Talking Doctors 


“You don’t have to go to a psychoan- 
alyst—that’s only for people who can't 
help themselves. All you need is a little 
willpower.” Or, “You're in a rut—what 
you need is a new outlook on life.” Or, 
“Get your mind off yourself. Take a vaca- 
tion.” 

Because of such free and friendly ad- 
vice, it too often happens that victims of 
psychological stress and strain consider 
professional psychoanalytic treatment on- 
ly after everything else has failed. Even 
when the troubled person is fairly clear 
about needing and wanting analysis, he 
is woefully uninformed about the process. 


To whom should he go? What will the 


unconscious conflicts responsible for per- 
sonality difficulties and releases “original 
potentialities for creative and construc- 
tive living.” 

Psychoanalysis is not a “teaching pro- 
cedure” that superimposes facts on indi- 
viduals. Rather, it seeks to remind, not 
inform. In contrast with the customary 
advice to the unhappy: “Try to forget,” 
analysis says: “Try to remember.” Nor is 
it a confessional, designed to ferret out 
certain shameful experiences of which 
the patient is fully conscious but which 
he has never been able to admit. 

Who'll Be the Doctor? Agreement 
with the basic tenets the psychoanalyst 
follows and utmost trust in him personal- 


Culver 


Screen psycho G. Rogers:* The real-life version is more real and earnest 


analysis do for him? Will it disturb his 
marriage, his religion, his job? Does it 
encourage moral license? What about 
such practical items as expense and length 
of analysis? 

In a new book published last week, six 
practicing psychoanalysts have tried to 
clarify these issues with facts gleaned 
from their own consultation rooms. Titled 
“Are You Considering Psychoanalysis?”+ 
the book is edited by Dr. Karen Horney 
of New York, the 61-year-old Dutch-Nor- 
wegian follower of Freud who has writ- 
ten extensively on the subject. 

Why psychoanalysis? “Because,” says 
Dr. Alexander Reid Martin, “it can help 
man get in touch with the darker reaches 
of his life and learn the deeply hidden 
sources of his strength and weakness.” 
Because it reveals and dissipates acquired 





#Are You Considering Psychoanalysis? By Alex- 
ander Reid Martin, Valer Barbu, Muriel Ivimey, 
Harold Kelman, Elizabeth Kilpatrick, and Karen 
Horney, Norton. 262 pages. $3. 


ly are of “paramount importance” in se- 
lecting an analyst, Dr. Harold Kelman 
points out. 

“He should be a licensed physician 


who has served a medical internship of 


at least one year in a mental institution 
accredited for teaching, and he should 
have been satisfactorily analyzed by one 
senior analyst,” says Kelman. 

Whether the analyst is a man or a 
woman depends on the attitude of the 
patient to the opposite sex. He should se- 
lect the one in whose presence he feels 
most comfortable and with whose ways 
he is familiar. While Dr. Kelman ad- 
vises that analyst and patient speak the 
same language, he does not feel that 
mutual political and religious beliefs are 
necessary. 

The average time for the analysis of 
a severe neurosis is about three years, not 
a “particularly long time,” according to 





*From “‘Lady in the Dark” 
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Kelman, for the solution of troubles that 
may have been accumulating for 30 or 
40 years. 


What Will It Cost? Specific fees 


for treatment are not listed in the book 
(in New York City, charges range from 
$15 to $25 an hour for two to three 
weekly visits), but Kelman advises the 
patient to have a frank talk with his 
doctor about his financial situation so 
that they may arrive at a “legitimate fee.” 
Other psychoanalytic doubts which the 
book’s authors try to put to rest are: 


@ No one is too old to be analyzed. Not 
age, but severity and duration of the 
neurosis are the important factors. 


@ Analysis may disturb your working 
ability at the start, but, says Dr. Kelman, 
“as your analysis progresses and general 
efficiency increases, you will be able to 
carry on your work at a higher level than 
your previous best.” 


@ Fear that a marriage may “fall apart” 
during analysis is “quite legitimate,” ac- 
cording to Kelman. “There may be a 
cooling in the relationship, obvious in- 
difference or hostility.” But “a strained 
situation can be relieved by making one 
or both partners see clearly what they 
are doing [or not doing] to disturb the 
relationship.” ' 


€ “Wil! or must I fall in love with my 
analyst?” many patients, especially wom- 
en, want to know. “You should have 
some liking for your analyst before you | 
start working with him,” warns Kel- 
man. “If you come to like him more as 
the work proceeds that would seem natu- 
ral and hardly a cause for concern—un- 
less you have an irrational fear of coming 
to like anyone.” 


@ Some persons fear that analysis will 
deprive them of their artistic talents and 
worth. “Analysis will not diminish or 
destroy either,” Kelman concludes. “If 
you have artistic abilities, it will make it 
possible for you to develop them. If it 
turns out that you had illusions about 
such abilities, you and the world will be 
much happier without them.” 


Pm 


Marijuana and Mentality 


» Although only 700 to 800 persons are 
arrested each year in the United States 
for using marijuana, the drug’s reputa- 
tion as a public menace has touched off 
a bitter medical controversy. 

When a marijuana committee ap- 
pointed by former Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York City announced 
in 1945 that the drug’s dangers were 
greatly overrated, the American Medical 
Association called the report “thoroughly 
unscientific” and charged it with doing 
“great damage.” Acting as umpire, the 
Treasury’s Bureau of Narcotics admitted 
that the use of marijuana had fallen of 
slightly since 1940 (18,500 marijuana 
reefers were confiscated in 1940, 17,000 
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in 1945), but warned that the drug was 
still “an important cause of crime.” 

Last summer, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service decided to conduct its 
own marijuana experiment at the USPHS 
hospital at Lexington, Ky. Six addicts, 
ranging in age from 24 to 33, were al- 
lowed to smoke a daily average of 17 reef- 
ers supplied by the Bureau of Narcotics 
for a period of 39 days. 

At first, the marijuana smokers showed 
extreme exhilaration. They _ talked, 
laughed, and pranced about the room. 
Later they began to complain of head- 
aches, dry mouths, irritated throats, and 
swollen eyelids. After a few days, they 
grew lethargic and careless about person- 
al hygiene. None became violent, but 
most of them sulked when subjected to 
exhaustive mental and physical tests. 

From the USPHS experiment came 
these significant medical facts: 


‘@ The senses of touch, smell, and sight 
were not affected by marijuana. 


@ Body temperature and pulse rate de- 
creased; weight increased slightly. 


@ Although mental vigor increased, in- 
telligence ratings fell. 

@ Musical ability was not improved, al- 
though most patients thought so while 
under the drug’s influence. This confirms 
other medical opinions on the effect of 
marijuana on musical talent (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 28, 1946). 


@ After the first burst of exhilaration, pa- 
tients lost interest in work:and spent most 
of their time sleeping. 


@ With prolonged usage of the drug pa- 
tients developed a tolerance to it but gave 
no definite proof that it is habit-forming. 


As for the relation of marijuana to crime ‘ 


and insanity, the Public Health Service 
officials pointed out last week to News- 
weEEk: “Although the drug lessens inhi- 
bitions, it does not incite normally law- 
abiding people to crime. Most addicts are 
people with unstable backgrounds—pov- 
erty, broken homes, or criminal records— 
and for them, marijuana may increase the 
chance for crime. The drug is more harm- 
ful than habit-forming opium in inducing 
fits of temporary insanity, but it seldom 
leads to permanent derangement.” 

In the various studies, no definite con- 
clusion seems to have been reached on the 
aphrodisiac qualities of marijuana. /The 
general opinion indicates that the drug 
causes a release of all inhibitions, similar 
to that of alcohol though more intense. 
In other words, marijuana may not ac- 
tually stimulate the sex centers. But it 
dulls the higher centers which control 
sexual behavior and, in many cases, sex 
activity of a perverse nature results. 


Saal 


The Soviet Fight on Cancer 


In Moscow last spring, a team of 
Soviet biologists, Gregory Roskin and his 
wife, Nina Klyueva, announced a new 
serum which, they claimed, had a dead- 
ly effect on malignant cancer cells. The 


substance, named KR after the initials of 
its two discoverers, was a toxin prepared 
from Trypanosoma cruzi,* a one-celled, 
insect-carried organism which causes 
Chagas’ disease (trypanosomiasis), a 
form of sleeping sickness. 

When tried out on some 13,000 mice 
that had been given cancer by trans- 
plantation, the live KR preparation, ac- 














To science “KR” is Klyueva and Rogkin 


cording to the Russian report, penetrated 
to the cancer cells, multiplied, and liter- 
ally devoured the malignant growth in 
a large number of cases. Last year, with 
a sterilized vaccine, the Soviet scientists 
transferred their experiments from mice 
to human beings—with good results, ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. 

In the United States cancer specialists 
received the Roskin-Klyueva announce- 
ments with interested reserve and last 
week announced that a group of them 
would go to Moscow for firsthand study 
since the serum is so perishable that it 
lasts only about ten days after its initial 
extraction, making it impossible to send 


KR here for testing. “We believe Roskin’ 


and Klyueva are scientists of the highest 
caliber,” said one National Cancer In- 
stitute official. “We have followed their 





*Discovered by Oswaldo Cruz of the Cruz Insti- 
tute, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1908. 








"Sovites 
To an experimental pup it’s just a pain 


work for years. The Moscow trip is most 
important to American research.” 

The principle of treating cancer with 
bacterial extracts isn’t exactly new. More 
than 50 years ago, Dr. William B. Coley 
of New York City developed a serum 
called “Coley’s toxin,” an unfiltered mix- 
ture of bacterial cultures including ap 
organism found in erysipelas victims. 

When Dr. Vassily V. Parin, secretary- 
general of the Academy of Medical 
Sciences of the Soviet Union, came to 
America last month on invitation from 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
one of the first questions put to him 
was: What specific progress has been 
made with the KR serum? 

The Russian scientist warned that the 
Roskin-Klyueva vaccine is not a cancer 
cure; as far as human beings are con- 
cerned, it is “only in the experimental 
stage.” However, the serum can safely be 
injected into man’s veins. Between 40 
and 50 cases are now receiving the KR 
treatment in Russia, Parin said, and “three 
or four cases of breast cancer and some 
cases of skin cancer no longer have can- 
cer cells existing.” 


Shells and Shock — 


Shell shock, the glib label for any neu- 
ropsychiatric disorder which was dis- 
carded after the first world war, achieved 
new medical significance last week. The 
Army Medical Corps said it had verified 
34 cases of soldiers who had literally been 
made ill from shell shock. 

None of these front-line casualties was 
hurt externally, yet they described ex- 
cruciating injuries. Most of the men told 
the same story: They had been hit by a 
titanic but soundless force. After a period 
of unconsciousness lasting from one hour 
to two and a half days, they had come to. 
Then they were aware of stabbing head- 
aches, backaches, deafness, dizziness, loss 
of taste or smell, and poor vision. Many 
complained of memory lapses. 

In one hospital, 34 out of some 400 
head-injury cases followed this pattern. 
Most of them had been under mortar or 
artillery fire when “hit.” Only 25 per cent 
showed neurotic predisposition. Yet anx- 
iety, dullness, or apathy was present in 
65 per cent of the cases, and 20 per cent 
showed minor neurological injuries. 

Whatever the symptoms, the condition 
was caused solely by shell shock. The 
84 cases, which the Medical Corps 
studied from 50 days to a full year, had 
a new diagnosis on their charts: “Close 
head injury syndrome due to blast.” 

For each sufferer, “understanding” 
treatment was prescribed. This included 
a kindly talk in which the man was given 
a physical explanation for his headaches 
and apathy, plus tactful assurance that 
his sanity was in no way affected. Only 
mild medication, such as aspirin, was 
prescribed. Later he was sent to conva- 
lesce in a cheery, busy atmosphere where 
he had regular work and exercise. 





Arc welding has proved itself a time- 
Saving, cost-cutting, product-improving 
Process for so many manufacturers that 
no company today can afford to ignore 
Its possibilities. Arc welded products 
Tange from huge cranes, diesel engines, 
and machine tools to lawn mowers, 
meta! furniture, and children’s toys. The 
meta's used in such lighter, stronger, 
less c>stly arc welded constructions may 
be m ‘4 steel, high carbon steel, stainless 
Steel, steel alloys, cast iron, bronze, or 
alum \um. The elements welded may be 
accu’ tely flame-cut shapes of any size 
Or such shapes in combinations with 
Star ings, castings, or forgings. The 
Taw -.ock may range from heavy armor 


plate to light gauge aluminum sheet. 

Any organization applying welding 
as a production tool can save much 
time and avoid costly mistakes by rely- 
ing on NCG services and products. 
NCG welding experts cam counsel wisely 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


and without bias on all the technical 
aspects of your welding problems... 
for NCG can supply either gas or arc 
welding equipment as required. In the 
complete NCG line that spans all weld- 
ing needs are such famous products as 
Hollup Arc Welders, Sureweld Electrodes, 
National Flame Cutting Machines, Rego 
and Torchweld Oxy-Acetylene Cutting 
and Welding Equipment. 73 NCG plants 
from coast to coast, hundreds of NCG 
Distributors, and more than 700 NCG 
warehouse stocks are ready to serve you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMP 7 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Di 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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TO MAKE BETTER CARS FOR You 


THESE “TRAPEZE” RIDERS 
MAKE PERFECT LANDINGS! 


You’re looking at one of the most in- 


teresting operations in the Plymouth 
ear factory. 

lt’s the place where each new car 
body, hanging from the ceiling on 


0 0 
\ --¢ Uf \\ 


? ri ; ; ; 
two (rapeves, s™ ities down to yore 


Airtemp Heating. Cooling. Refrigeration 


Those sloping tracks at the top of 
the picture, plus skilled hands at the 
controls, guide each body down to 


make a precise landing in position 
on its chassis. 


But just any body won’t match 
any particular chassis. Some are De 
Luxe, some Special De Luxe. Ten 


(itterent body atyles, INARY (alo 
ask wobolsvory ~ Mw Wh . 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Ahryslhr 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Chryster Marine & Industrial Engines Dedge Job-Rated Trucks Oltite Powdered Metal Products 










planning and timing have been 
worked out to bring together body 
and chassis that match. Such 


scheduling, all through the factory, 
is one of the things that enables 
Plymouth to build great cars. 


This remarkable body and chassis 
assembly is another example of how 


INN i anh ANN 





Cycteweld Products Mlepar Parts & Acces: s 
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Cyclotronic Reconversion 


Charter Hill, overlooking San Francis- 
co Bay, is climbed occasionally at night 
by Stanford students who smear red paint 
on the big golden “C” near the summit— 
and the next morning by loyal University 
of California undergraduates who repair 
the damage. None of them pays much 
attention to an area on the very crest of 
the hill surrounded by a high fence 
topped with barbed wire. Yet behind 
that fence, in a circular steel building, is 
a giant cyclotron which last week proved 
itself to be the world’s most powerful 
atom smasher. 

As deuterons struck a beryllium target 
with an impact of 200,000,000 electron 
volts, nuclear science stood to profit more 
than ever from an idea that came some 
fifteen years ago to a young California 
physicist, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence. 

Until then scientists had applied ever 
greater electrical forces to speed up the 
particles of matter. That method reached 
its limit at a few million volts, because 
higher tension would break down like 
lightning. Lawrence introduced a mag- 
net to curve the speeding particles into 
a spiral, thus subjecting them to a 
smaller force again and again. Each cycle 
added speed. 

The Lawrence Cycle: The inven- 
tion got Lawrence the Nobel Prize, plus 
the flattery of wholesale imitation. There 
are now 24 cyclotrons in the United 
States, others in England, Italy, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, Canada, Switzerland, 
Russia, and Germany. Japan had five be- 
fore American sledgehammers descended 
last year. 

While others followed, Lawrence pio- 
neered still farther. In August 1940 work- 


we 





A super-cyclotron began its atom bombardment on Charter Hill 


men dug into the top of Charter Hill for 
a 184-inch electromagnet, the biggest 
ever constructed, with 3800 tons of 
copper for the coils and 3,700 tons of 
steel. 

The war interrupted construction. Law- 
rence took up the task of separating U-235 
for the atomic bomb. He realized that the 
cyclotron magnet would deflect U-235 
atoms more sharply than the heavier 
U-238. So in May 1942 the huge machine, 
originally designed as an atom smasher, 
Was put to work as an atom sorter. The 
modified machine received the name of 
calutron (for California University cy- 
clotron). The Army ordered the con- 
struction of a number of smaller calu- 
trons to be used for large-scale separa- 
tion of atom-bomb material. 

With the end of the war the Charter 
Hill magnet was in somewhat the same 
status as the liner Queen Elizabeth. The 
big ship, after many secret trips as a 
troop transport, only last month made her 
maiden luxury voyage. The 4,000-ton 
magnet, after uncounted cycles as a ura- 
nium separator, was reconverted* to its 
original role as a super-cyclotron. On 
Nov. 1 the job was complete. and Law- 
rence at last threw the switch. 

It had been thought that preliminary 
tests would take months. But Lawrence 
found the first results “quite in accord 
with theoretical expectations.” So last 
week the machine went into operation for 
research. Its delayed maiden voyage into 
the mysterious seas of atomic structure 
had officially begun. 





*The Army has been reconverting part of its 
atomic program toward basic research and nonmili- 
tary applications. Last week it announced plans for 
a $20,000,000 laboratory at Schenectady, N. Y., 
where the General Electric Co. will study useful 
nuclear-power gencration, 
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GIVE TO THE USO 
It Still Needs Help 


NEW YORK 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC MANAGEMENT 


PTAVANNES 


Since 189} 




















This invigorating, sunny land is rich 


. 
am scenery and natural wonders. Its 
modern cities, its efficient transporta- 


tion system offer the traveler every 


' 
comfort and service. 
Leader in commerce and industry, 


South Africa offers unequalled oppor- 


se ‘ 
tunities for travel and trade. It is one 
of America’s best customers for min- 


ing and agricultural machinery, 


household and consumer goods. 
Transportation has played a major 


part in the progress of South Africa, 


‘ ‘ 
The combined railway system and 
harbours serve the entire sub-conti- 


nent of Africa, the Rhodesias and 


other neighboring territories. Regular 


Air Services link all main centers. 


Up-to-date facilities carry the visitor 


with speed and comfort to all points 


of scenic beauty and industrial devel- 


opment in the country, 


At present, South Africa is busily 
engaged in consolidating the indus- 


trial progress made during the war, 


and reconverting to peacetime activi- 
ties. Soon its thrilling scenery, brac- 


ing climate and beautiful resorts will 


again be available to visitors. 


For inkormation and Iercture write 


to Union of South Africa Government 


information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, New York. 


SOUTH AFRIC AN 


RAILWAYS and HARBOURS 
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To FCC's Taste 
When the Federal Communications 


Commission last March issued the Blue 
Book—a stinging critique. of commercial 
radio—it had before it a license applica- 


tion for a station in Washington, D, C., 
the mere thought of which should have 


warmed the commission’s collective heart. 
Last week, its application granted, the 


station announced that as WQQW it 


would begin operating, from sunrise to 
sunset, about the middle of December. 
Its general manager is Edward M. 


Brecher, a 36-year-old exsFOC employe 


who quit work on the Blue Book’s prepa- 
ration to get the station going. 
WRQOW aims for “intelligent listeners” 


and will go in for good music, news, and 


other programs in the purest public-serv- 
ice sense. Children’s programs will steer 


clear of cops and robbers in favor of 


dramatizations of Tom Sawyer, Huckle. 


berry Finn, and other pleasant classics. 
There will be no soap operas and no 


plug-uglies. The station will have com- 


mercials, hut no more than four an hour, 


and these limited to one minute each 


WRQOW was born in the minds of “22 


Washington residents interested not in 


making money but in providing good 
radio. That group has now grown to 
about 125, each of whom has invested 


$1,000 in the station, Among the promi 


and professional and civic leaders who 
are officers of the new station is one 


ning; Dr, Joseph L, Johnson, WQOQW's 
vice president and dean of the School of 


Medicine at Howard pera ra 


N 0 Word F rom Moscow 


For a month, ABC, CBS, NBC, and 
Mutual sat uncomfgrtably on the story; 


On Oct. y] the Russians had stlenced the 


networks’ Moscow correspondents.* Last 
week, unable to agree on a policy which 


would force résumption of the broad: 


casts, the networks made the problem 
public. 


The Russians did not censor the four 


correspondents. Rather, they simply de- 
nied them the necessary short-wave fa- 


cilities to relay broadcasts to the United 


States. Politely the Soviet Government ex- 
plained that its winter schedule of short- 


wave programs was too heavy to permit 


allotment of time to the American cor- 
respondents. 


Because Russia is second only to Great 


Britain in the profusion of its -short- 
wave programs, the Soviet explanation 


came as a surprise to the networks. 


 ) ‘ 
Russias new winter schedule devotes 
266 hours a week, over 30-40 transmit- 


ters, to foreign broadcasts, Ordinarily, 


the American correspondents used at the 
most three and a hours a week of 


broadcast time. 
Late last week, two of the networks 


*Edmund Stevens, Richard C, Hottelet, Robert 
Mutidoff, and John Tisher 





QL Aibenguisbed LAI YOR gee. oe , 
Distinguished Jinglers: This ad in 


Variety was for “those who can afford 
the finest musical commercials.” The 
men are Austen Herbert Croom Croom- 


Johnson and Alan Kent, a top radio jin. 


gle team, writing for everybody from 
Ford to Flit. Kent grew the beard after 


they started jingling for Pepsi-Cola, 











had announced no move to solve this 


latest international radio dilemma, But 


on Nov. 8, Edward R. Murrow, CBS 


vice president in charge of news, said 


his network had requested the State 
Department to intervene with the Rus. 


sian Government. EF urthermore, Murrow 
cabled Stalin that “unless your govern- 


ment’s decision is reconsidered we shall 


withdraw our correspondent forthwith.” 
Robert E. Kintmer, vice president of 


ABC, chimed in with a cabled appeal 
to Le Cen. Walter Bedell Smith, United 


States Ambassador to Russia, citing the 
broadcasts’ contribution to international 


understanding. To both messages the im- 


mediate Kremlin reaction was character- 
istic: a silence as deep as that on the air. 


oe 
Once Over 


Schick-sponsored programs have been 


featuring a commercial called the Shava- 
thon—a race between six shavers from the 


studio audience, three provided with 


other make razors, three with Schick’s. 
Ted Husing, the veteran sportscaster, de- 


scribes the race between claims that the 


sponsor’s injector razor “gives the — s 
fastest, easiest, smoothest shave.” 


Schick’s Henry Morgan show (ABC, 


Wednesday, 10:30-11 p.m., EST.) a 
Schick’ man won last week as ‘usual, shav- 


ing himself in 29 seconds flat. Confident: 


ly Husing asked the winner: “How does 
your face feel?” Confidently the winner 


answered: “Bloody.” 
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Field Clears His Fields 
A burst of hardheaded mercantilism 


shook Marshall Field’s newspaper prop- 
erties last week. Field (1) abolished 











the no-advertising policy of his New : | 


York tabloid, PM, and (2) lopped about 
100 employes (approximately 40 on the 


editorial staff and 60 in the business of- 
fice) off the payroll of his Chicago Sun. 


Neither action was entirely unex- 


pected. Nor was one result on PM. As 
advertising slipped in through its side 
door; Ralph Ingersoll, PM’s founder and 


editor, went out the front way, 
In Ads, Out Ingersoll: As PM’s an- 


gel for five of its six adless years, Field 


has poured about $4,500,000 into a 


paper that has made money only once, 


in 1944-45. Even then, he shared the 
net with PM’s employes. Last June, on 
PM’s sixth anniversary, Ingersoll called 


on the paper's 165,000 faithful to bring 


in 100,000 or more converts. But the 
drive never clicked and by July Field 
broadly hinted in an interview with The 


Yew Republic that Ps adless davs 


were numbered (NEwsweEeExk, July 22). 
Last week, when the inevitable step 


came, Ingersoll stood as the lone hold: 


. a) 
out in PM’s management. The no-adver- 
tising policy, he said, “is woven into the 
fabric of my conception of the paper... 


| have no choice but to resign.” Field 


agreed with regrets. John P. Lewis, man- 
aging editor who doubled in brass during 


Ingersoll’s Army service, was named edi- 


tor. Ingersoll appealed to PM employes 
to assist Lewis “in getting out the kin 


of paper that I founded PM to be.” 


Qn Wednesday, PM bhished under 


the kiss of its first advertiser—the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System—and found it 


not so bad, Ingersoll booked a lecture 


tour, after which he plone to write an- 
other book. 


Eclipses on The Sun: Field’s post- 


election purge left a trail of gloom bright. 


ened only by double severance pay for 


The Newspaper PM 


Lewis replaced ad-shy Ingersoll on PM 


77 




















Are you expecting guests? 


Do you shudder at the thought of the fuss 


and muss of preparing cocktails? 


Serve Heublein’s Club Cocktails—prepared for you 


in advance hy men who have mixed more cocktails 


than anyone else in the world! No messing, no guessing; 


you just add ice to Heublein’s and serve the best. 


Ask for Heublein’s at your favorite liquor store. 


Gc. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 


a? 


HEUBLEINS 
CLL 


COCKTAILS 


Pronounced HEW-BLINE’S 





THE FIVE FAVORITES 


Manhattan, 65 proof 
Dry Martini, 71 proof 


Old Fashioned, 80 proof 


Side Car, 60 proof 
Daiquiri, 70 proof 








al . " at. LAS 
: VEGAS 


NEVADA 


H™: the West you’ve dreamed about 
—cowhands, desert rides, game, 
fighting fish, carefree days of endless 
sunshine. You can plunge into the whirl 
of Las Vegas night life—famous bands, 


floor shows, luxurious hotels. ..casinos 
that never close! There’s golf, tennis, 
swimming, Boulder Dam, Grand Canyon, 
Death Valley. 
Las Vegas is 
the place for 
fun. Conven- 
iently reached 
by air, rail or 
» highway. 


For information and rates 
write for Sun and Fun Booklet. 
Chamber of Commerce, Las Vegas, Nevada 











FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 
New Yorks Boston * Chicago® Phila * Balto» Washington 


Bradford Bachrach * Photograpber of Women 





WY Dhyitt Pack 
> YOUR HOLIDAYS 
See intercollegiate Ice Hockey 


Colorado College vs. MICHIGAN Dec. 27-28 
YALE Dec. 30... DARTMOUTH Jan. 3-4 


Dine and Dance Celebrations. . . Golf. . . 
Indoor Swimming and Ice Skating. . . Riding 
over mountain Trails... That's Braadmoor's 
thrill packed Holidays Schedule. . . 


Keservations Limited 
Write Today, Box 16 


O*DMOOR Wd 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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the victims. At the rate of twenty weeks’ 
salary for five years’ service, some checks 
ranged beyond $3,000. 

The firings, said Field, were for “the 
permanency of The Sun,”* still in the red 
and facing such rising costs as the new 
$84-a-ton price for newsprint, higher 
printers’ pay, and a hike in the rental for 
The Sun’s quarters in The Chicago Daily 
News Building. 

But something more than economy 
seemed to, guide Field’s scythe. In Chi- 
cago it cut down three of his five edi- 
torial writers, two of whom, Frank 
Smothers, chief editorialist, and Willard 
Shelton, were regarded as somewhat left 
of the center of the staff. Another victim 
was Charles Werner, Pulitzer Prize car- 
toonist for The Daily Oklahoman before 
Field lured him north. 

In some of the firings, Sun men saw 
the hand of young Marshall Field Jr., 
being groomed to take over the paper 
someday. Field Jr., whom Sun men put 
to the right of his father, recently went 
through schooling as a police reporter. 
In last week’s purge of fourteen local 
staff men, five of the men who were 
dropped were police reporters. 


To Chicago observers all this added 


up to a rightward shift in the editorial 
outlook of The Sun, which never has 
been as leftish as PM. 

In The Sun’s Washington bureau, the 
purge looked more financial than ideo- 
logical. It started with Field’s high- 
priced bureau chief, Bascom Timmons, 
and washed out five others, including 
Carroll Kilpatrick and Ruth Moore. Tim- 
mons, who also operates his own bureau 
serving seventeen out-of-town papers, 
had little but hurt feelings to fret about. 
But the four survivors, including Gerard 
A. Robichaud, new bureau chief, and 
Tom Reynolds, couldn't help wondering 
who might be next. The day after the 
purge the bureau opened its leased wire 
to the home office with this query: “Is 
anybody there today?” 


Up Top 
On The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une and The Washington Star, changes 


come slowly and newsmen stay long. Last 
week, these two papers promoted favorite 


- sons, who also happen to be clergymen’s 


sons, into top jobs. 

The Register and Tribune made the 41- 
year-old, slight, dark, and good-looking 
Forrest W. Seymour its new chief of the 
editorial pages. He succeeded the veteran 
W. W. Waymack, who resigned to devote 
all his time to his new post as Atomic 
Energy Commissioner. 

In Washington, the tall, blue-eyed Ben 
McKelway, 51-year-old associate editor 
of the unflurried Star, moved up to the 
editorship. McKelway, a brother of St. 





*Pointedly, in the same week, Col, Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick of The Chicago Tribune announced a 20 
per cent pay boost for Tribune men receiving up to 
$7,500 yearly, and thumbed his nose at The Sun as 
a rival: “The Tribune has reached a new Ce at 
Its circulation and advertising are only limited by the 
amount of paper it can receive.” 





—— 
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Clair McKelway of New Yorker renown, 
succeeded Theodore W. Noyes, who died 
last July. | 

Kid Brother: Forrest W. (Wog) 
Seymour, a native of Aberdeen, S. D.. 
followed his big brother Gideon D. into 
Drake University and the Cowles family’s 
Register and Tribune in 1924. Brother 
Gid had just graduated to Associated 
Press service, which took him to South 
America and Europe before he settled 
down again with the Cowles’s as Look’s 
assistant managing editor from 1938-39, 
and since then as executive editor of The 


Acme 
- More new chiefs: Seymour in Iowa . . . 


Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune. 

Young Wog had worked up from re- 
porter to telegraph editor, assistant city 
editor, and state editor by the time he 
took his degree at Drake in 1928. In 1929, 
he started writing editorials. In 1943 he 
took time out for a trip to Brazil to study 
rubber production for the Federal gov- 
ernment; in the same year he won the 
Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing. As 


Waymack’s assistant since 1939, Seymour 
has plugged The Register and Tribunes 


internationalist line, fought race preju- 
dice, and both inside and outside the 
office championed better public schools 


and adult education. 
In Minneapolis, brother Gid, remem- 


bering no doubt that he once made the 
kid do dishes as the junior member of 
their bachelor apartment, beamed happily 
over Wog’s promotion. In Des Moines, 
Wog planned no changes in his editorial 
page. “I have grown up with the liberal 
ideas of The Register and Tribune,” he 
said. “They are good enough for me.” 


No Noyes: In 1867, Crosby $. Noyes 
headed a group that bought The Wash- 
ington Star. From then until last week, 
The Star has pursued its even-tenored 
and prosperous way under nobody but a 
Noyes. Crosby Noyes’s sons, Frank B., 
president-emeritus of the Associated 
Press, and Theodore W., editor from 
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1908 until his death last summer, have 


aper. 

mm the Bape years ago The Star hired 
Ben McKelway as a copy reader. McKel- 
wav, who was born in Fayetteville, N. C., 
but had lived in Washington since he was 
19. came to the paper via the old Wash- 
ington Times, The New Britain (Conn.) 
Herald, and the old Washington Herald, 
in which Herbert Hoover once owned 
stock. 

As McKelway moved quietly but stead- 
ily up to city editor, news editor, man- 


aging editor, and associate editor, he 








Associated Press 
... and McKelway in the capital 


steeped himself in the Noyes tradition of 
fat local coverage, lots of names, no 
cheesecake, plenty of AP—all the things 
that have made The Star (circulation 
220,000 daily) the habit of Washington’s 
permanent population. This will go on. 
“We can’t get away with much,” McKel- 
way said. “The paper has become a Wash- 
ington institution and protests are very 


serious if there is any element of change.” 
Only The Star could have put it more 
mildly | 


oo 


Taint All Funny 


Executive Editor James P. Rosemond 
looked over The Syracuse (N. Y.) Her- 
ild-Joumal’s double-page spread of 20 
comic strips and six panels and asked 
himself the same question that many a 
Dick Tracy addict had pondered: “Why 
call them funnies when they aren't 
funny?” So, last week, Blondie, Li'l Abner, 
Jiggs, Snufly Smith, and Bamey Google 
cavorted on one page headed “Wit and 
Humor.” On another, labeled “Adventure 
Series,” Rosemond put The Phantom, 
Dixie Dugan, Kerry Drake, Invisible 
Scarlet O'Neill and similar sagas—“so 
often referred to . . . as comics when 
frankly they are not intended to be 


humorous,”» The Herald-Journal _ ex- 
plained. 





CONCRETE IS THE 
SAFETY PAVEMENT: 


..- Light-Color Gives High Visibility 
+» Gritty Surface is Skid-Resistant, Wet or Dry! 


You can see far and can stop short on 


concrete—the safety pavement — because: 


(1) Its light-colored matte surface reflects light 
without glare, increases visibility and reduces 
night driving fatigue. 

(2) Its flat crown makes full width of road us- 
able and discourages ‘“‘center line huggers”’. 

(3) It has high skid resistance, wet or dry; the 
gritty-textured surface is “‘geared to your tires” 


for safe, quick stops. 


Concrete highways, engineered for safety, 
stay safe, longer with lower cost for main- 
tenance. Your gasoline tax and motor ve- 
hicle license fees will buy more highway 
service per dollar when invested in concrete 
pavements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 11¢-63,33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ., ‘ 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


° 
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UNIONS: The GOP and Strike Prospects 


Labor was in the minds of all business- 
men pondering the Republican victory. 
Would labor interpret the Democratic de- 
feat as a rebuke and moderate its con- 
duct? Or, fearing restrictive legislation 
by a Republican Congress, would it rush 
to get what it could while it could? 

Higher living costs had partially can- 
celed out the first round of wage increases 
won by last winter’s strikes. The same 
aggressive unions which led that drive 
were already demanding a second round. 


This was the picture as the leaders of 
last year’s “first round” clambered back 
aboard the merry-go-round for the second 
trip: 

@ Mike Quill, Communist-supported head 


of New York City ClO transport workers, . 


threatened a crippling subway, streetcar, 


and bus strike this week unless retroac: 


ve inoreed of about $8.000000 a 


granted and a bargaining election is held, 
€ CIO oil workers, who launched last 


year’s 30 per cent demand with a 20-day 
strike of 43,000, are demanding another 
25 cents an hour. 


-€ CIO textile workers, who struck 21 
New England mills last November, to 
win an 8-cent increase and a 65-cent 
minimum, are demanding another 15 
cents, 

@ The CIO auto, steel, and electrical 
workers—who spearheaded the Strikes of 
last winter that set the 18-cent_ wage 
pattern—will seek “cost-of-living” in- 
creases now estimated at 19 or 20 cents 
an hour. 


@ The AFL United Mine Workers, which 
won 18% cents and a 5-cent-a-ton “wel- 
fare-fund” royalty with a 59-day strike 
last April, are demanding 25 cents more 
and a shorter work week. 


@ Last June, the CIO maritime workers 
won monthly increases of $17.50, In 
September, the AFL seamen got increases 
of $22.50 for West Coast sailors and 
$27.50 for the East Coast, though the 
Wage Stabilization Board opposed it. 


Now the West Coast CIO sailors, who got 
the AFL West Coast increase, are threat- 
ening a strike to get the East Coast rate. 


€ Rubber workers are seeking a 26-cent- 
an-hour raise. 


There was one notable exception to 
union aggressiveness: In Detroit, the 


UAW had filed a 30-day strike notice 


agat Fd for ling of paripant 
mh a Wildoat strike at the Rouge plant 


But the day after election, top leaders 
of the UAW—Walter Reuther, George 
Addes, R. J. Thomas, and Richard Leon- 
ard—backed down from the Ford local’s 
stand. They wrote a conciliatory letter 
agreeing with Ford’s contention that the 
question should be decided by Harry 
Shulman, Ford-UAW contfact umpire. 


Significance-—~— 


Obviously, rank-and-file unionists are 
itching for another round of raises, if not 
strikes. But the UAW action in Detroit 
shows that some of labor’s head men have 
taken election results to heart and are 
trying to hold back the hot-head fringe. 


They realize that even apart from the n w 
line-up in Congress, conditions have 
changed, 


The government now cultivates a neu. 
tral attitude instead of encouraging wage 
demands. And union leaders have begun 
to talk about wages tied to cost-of-living 
fluctuations instead of making demands 
for flat 30 per cent wage increases as 
they did a year ago. 

The past record is making some of 
them ponder. The average striker has 
played a losing game. Bureau of Labor 
statistics and estimates compiled by 
NEWSWEEK indicate that in the last 
twelve months, 116,878,000 man-days of 
labor were lost in major strikes of 10,000 
or more workers (see chart). 

At $1 an hour, this has cost the work- 
ers $935,024,000 in lost pay. If, as gov- 
ernment figures indicate, some 3,000,000 
workers are involved, the loss averages 
$300 in wages, to get an average raise 
of $7.40 a week. If the raise came in 
May, the striker wouldn’t make up the 
lost $300 before next February. 

But strikes have cost the country a 
good deal more than the direct cost to 
labor. In the last coal strike the miners 
lost $160,000,000 in wages but the coun- 
try lost $2,000,000,000 in production, 
according to CPA Administrator John D. 
Small. During the first six months of 
1946, direct and indirect wage losses 
totaled $1,000,000,000, according to the 
estimate of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

The moral was becoming plainer: Real 
wage increases come from increased pro- 
duction, to which increased worker eff- 
ciency is the key. 


Everybody's Union 


George Biggs, an American and proud 
of it, has a glad hand, a hearty manner, 
and a boundless confidence in himself 
and his country. In his sleep he dreams 


about slogans, He has difficulty keeping 
personal possessions because of the temp- 
tation to sell them, just for the joy of 


salesmanship. A 56-year-old grandfather, 
he has been earning his own way since 
he was 12. 

Three weeks ago Biggs was happily 


managing sales promotion and training 


forthe Continental Co, in Ponea Cy 
Okla, Typical of his handiwork was the 


Continental employes’ booklet, “Team- 
work,” which conchided: “There was 
never a more critical time in all the his- 
tory of human progress than today . .. 
In the end the outcome will depend in 
greater measure than we can realize upon 
how constantly and how confidently and 
how thankfully we think—and_ talk- 
about the unbelievable privilege whic 
is ours of living and working in ‘the good 
old U.S.A.’” Biggs says: “When I throw 
the hair back out of my eyes and try hard, 
I can write pretty good.” 

Call All Workers: On Oct. 22, Biggs 
suddenly threw his hair back out of his 
eyes, quit his $8,400 job, and took a full- 































[They've “SIGNED ON” YORK 


000 from the salmon fleet at Peril Straits 
on to the Great White Fleet in the tropics 


ages 

raise 

e in Seafaring men are notoriously fussy about equipment, for the 

the sea is a rigorous testing ground . . . when things go wrong, 
there's no one around the corner to help you out. 

“4 . Hence the sailor’s regard for the York name is something we 

iners cherish, especially since it prevails from small fishing vessels 

oun- to the huge “reefers” that supply the world with such perish- 

tion, ables as meat from America, Australia and the Argentine, tropi- 

n 7 cal fruits from Latin America, Hawaii and the East Indies. 

ons A majority of the Great White Fleet of the United Fruit 

) the Company, for example, the largest operators of refrigerated 

Con- tonnage in the world, depends on York equipment for the pro- 
tection of costly cargoes and preservation of food for passengers 
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pro- and crew. And up in Todd, Alaska, on the Peril Straits, is one 

effi of the most unusual York installations in the world. Here, the 
operators of small salmon boats have a “Flaklce” machine 
that produces ice in ribbon form on shore, and from which the 
boats are supplied. Curiously enough, these fishermen find 
FlakIce frozen water ribbons cost less than chopping free ice 

roud from a nearby glacier. 

vcell Thus, whether your needs are large or small, two facts 

eams recommend your consideration of York: 

in 1. York has provided more installed mechanical cooling capacity 

y for food than any other manufacturer. 

ther, 2. The wide range of York equipment as to function, type and 

since capacity assures selection of the right unit for the right place, 

. no matter how large or how small. 
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page ad in The Ponca City News to an- 
nounce that he was becoming a labor 


leader. He invited “all employed people,” 


everywhere, whether salaried or wage- 
earners, to join his “American Workers” 


union. As one might have guessed, Biggs’s 
American Workers would stress the prin- 
ciple of salesmanship. The merchandise: 
“Cooperation.” 

“It is high time,” wrote Biggs, “for 
some salesman to lay out a plan and sell 
it to every working man in the country, on 
the claim that it will establish industrial 
peace and good will. I am just cocky 


enough to believe I can do that. 


“I propose to organize a union of all 
employed people. I hope to build up a 


huge membership. As soon as this new 
union can gain a majority in any single 
plant, I plan to claim bargaining rights 


under existing laws . .. We shall then go 


. to the employer and sELL him a program 
of cooperation on which he can make 
money and we can draw higher wages.” 


Biggs had hoped to get just enough 
publicity to start, in a small way, organiz- 
ing in Ponca City. But the wire services 
gave him so much that he was snowed 
under answering wires, letters, and phone 
calls. “I must have bitten a dog,” he said. 

By last week, Biggs was already well in 
the urtion business. He had received 170 
five-dollar bills from local people and 21 
from outsiders for “membership and a 


year’s dues.” The 800-member indepen- 


dent union at Continental Oi) was 
dickering to join in a body. Biggs sent 
organizers to the new Piper Cub plant, 
where the CIO and AFL already were 
engaged in an organizing drive for the 
300 workers. Too late to get on an NLRB 
election ballot, Biggs urged his Piper 


members to vote for “no union.” “Later,” 


he said, “we'll win our own election.” At 


> 








George Biggs and granddaughter 


the end of the week, Biggs said his solici- 
tors had talked to nine Piper employes 
and signed up six, then “got scared and 
quit. I am now planning a direct-mail 


approach to employes’ homes.” 


Film Fun (AFL) 


On Thursday night, Oct. 31, funny 
business began happening in some 50 


movie theaters in Chicago, 
@ At the Chicago Theater, in “Two Years 


Before the Mast,” Alan Ladd got only 
seven of the ten lashes he was being 


given by a brutal ship’s captain. As the 
captain raised his arm for the eighth, the 
film changed into a newsreel. Then the 


screen went dark and stayed dark for 
twenty minutes. 

@ At the Oriental, Roosevelt, Woods, and 
United Artists theaters similar high jinks 


transpired. Films were run backward, or 
thrown on the sereen out of focus, or with- 




















Associated Press 


The America Sails: Vv irtually rebuilt after a. seven-month reconversion period, 
with sleek new furnishings, the America reaghed New York from Newport News on 
Nov. 11—first time in five years the biggest American liner has sailed in civilian service. 


ey, 


out sound so that the audience had to try 
lipreading. 
What was it all about? Local 110 of the 


Moving Picture Operators Union, AF 
was trying to organize some 1,500 ushers, 


candy vendors, ticket takers, and other 
unorganized movie-house employes. The 
owners were resisting. Result: pressure, 
Last week, the owners, furious but im. 
potent at the sabotage, met with Richard 
Walsh, president of the international 


union. When they agreed to discuss terms, 
all high jinks ceased. 


Motes in Two Eyes 


In the week after election a top labor 


journal criticized labor and a top leader 


of business criticized business: 
@ The International Teamster, edited by 


Daniel J. Tobin of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, said strikes 
“must be curtailed or the nation will 
sink into chaos and organized labor will 
perish . . . One of the cardinal principles 
of the teamsters union is that the strike is 
a weapon of last resort, to be used onl 


after every peaceful method of settle. 


ment has been tried and has failed.” The 
paper said the international would con- 


tinue to deny strike-relief benefits to locals 


that call strikes—like those which tied up 
New York trucking for two months- 
without first getting a two-thirds secret 


vote and approval from the international, 


@ Charles Luckman, president of Lever 
Bros. Co., told. Super Market Institute 
grocers that their future profits depended 
on a continuously rising standard of liv- 
ing “for the little guy.” Luckman, who 
at 38 reputedly earns $300,000 a year, 


excoriated business for having fought 
collective bargaining, higher taxes for 
education, health and safety ordinances, 
child-labor legislation, unemployment in- 


surance, social-security, and medical. 


care legislation. 
“We did all these things without mak- 
ing one single constructive suggestion,” 


Luckman charged. “. . . Your business 
. can and should double during the 


next generation if the leadership of 
American business is willing to estab- 


lish as its objective for 1970 a standard 


of living for the American wage earners 
which is at least 100 per cent higher 
than the level of today.” 
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RUBBER: Synthetic Club 
Paradox of the week: 


@ On Nov. 5, Socialist Britain announced 
resumption of a free market in rubber 
after Nov. 18, when the London rubber 


market will be reestablished. 
@ On Nov. 9, in Washington, Recon- 


version Director John R. Steelman an- 
nounced that, at the request of rubber 
manufacturers, capitalist America will 
continue government control of raw-rub- 
ber imports and prices. ; 

The explanation of the paradox lay in 
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To sight the old gun 
On a high flyin’ one 


Is a thrill for sportsmen true. 


And to make the fun greater 
In that drink that comes later 


Only Old Thompson will do. 


H. E. Kelley 


r another perfect retrieve 


A perfect day calls for a drink 


that’s perfect. Recipe: Take one 
tired but happy hunter and add 


a tall glass, ice cubes, a little 
water and a jigger of Old 


\ Thompson, Then a sip and a 


smile as your happy hunter savors 
the matchless flavor of Old Ken- 
tucky, put there by Glenmore. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof — 674% Grain Neutral Spinits 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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he Cinderella of Chesapeake Bay is a queer 
looking craft. She has no bow, no stern, no 
engine, no crew. Never weighs anchor to make a 
voyage. But she has a purpose, and has served it well. 

Largely because of her, a new fleet of ocean-going 
passenger ships will have superstructures built of 
aluminum. That was never done before. It reduces 
weight at the most important place—“topside”. 

This is a dream come true for Alcoa engineers. 
Eleven years ago they built this odd-shaped alumi- 
num test hull and anchored it in Chesapeake Bay. 
Together with marine engineers and naval architects, 
they watched to see the effect salt water had on 
aluminum; whether it would prove seaworthy. It did! 

But there were other problems — for instance, 
stresses topside, set up by the weaving and pound- 
ing that a ship takes at sea. By building and test- 
ing a model, Alcoa engineers found that the use 
of aluminum in the superstructure greatly reduced 
these stresses. They likewise conferred on plans 
and recommended materials. 

So the ships were built. They are in the water 
now, being outfitted for their maiden voyages to 
China... thanks to Cinderella and the “imagineers” 
who dreamed of aluminum ships and then engi- 
neered them into the water. 

This is another example of how Alcoa places at 
the disposal of industry the richest fund of aluminum 
experience in the world... 58 years of knowledge 
about why and where and how to use it, profitably. 

ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 1735 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 
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World’s largest transport: the mighty Constitution 


the fact that the war-born synthetic-rub- 
ber capacity of the United States now 
exceeds the prewar world consumption of 
natural rubber. American manufacturers 
intend to use it as a club to prevent any 
renewal of the British-Dutch rubber com- 
bine which used to rig the market 
against them. 


CORN: Glut Harvest 


Last spring Fred H. Lehman, who has 
a 400-acre farm near Slater, Iowa, put 
half of it into corn. Compared with the 
lowa average vield of about 50 bushels, 


his harvest last week was running 100~ 


bushels to the acre. He didn’t expect all 
his plantings to yield as well, but he 
thought he would get about 16,000 
bushels from his 200 acres of corn. 
Lehman’s good luck was typical of the 
situation throughout the country. The 
total corn crop this year is expected to 
tun 3,374,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 1944’s record of 3,203,000,000 
bushels. A good fifth of that will be har- 
vested in Iowa. It will bring the nation’s 
farmers about $3,000,000,000. 
_ As in every good thing, there is a flaw 
in this prosperous picture: The glut will 
depress prices. During the week, January 
corn future prices slumped from $1.34% 
a bushel to $1.27%. May futures were 
down even lower, to $1.24%. But the corn 
bounty will increase the meat supply. A 
farmer figures he can’t afford to feed corn 
to his hogs unless the price of pork will 
be at least eleven times the corn price. 
Last week, with hogs selling at about $22 
a hundredweight, the “corn-hog ratio” 
was about 1 to 18. Hence there will be 
more pork and lard. 


AVIATION: Skyscrapers 


Joe Towle, Lockheed’s 41-year-old 
chief test pilot, flipped a rudder as high 
as a five-story building. After an amaz- 
ingly short run of 1,760 feet at the Bur- 
bank, Calif., airport, the world’s biggest 
transport, the Constitution, took off on its 
maiden flight to the Muroc Army air base 
100 miles away. Ordered three years ago 
by the Navy, the Constitution cost 
$2,700,000, carries 180 people, has four 
motors, a double deck, and a 189-foot 
wing span, and is 156 feet long. Bigger 
still will be Consolidated Vultee’s proj- 
ected 400-passenger version of the B-36 
Army bomber. 
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STOCKS: Gloom Amid Cheers 


For fourteen years, Wall Street had 
waited and prayed for a Republican vic- 
tory. On Tuesday, Nov. 6, it got one. On 
Wednesday, Nov. 7, stock prices tumbled 
as much as 4.65 points, the sharpest de- 
cline since Sept. 6. Cotton, which had 
regained some of its earlier losses, fell 
again. It dropped the permissible $10 a 
bale on Wednesday and almost as much 
again on Thursday. January wheat fu- 
tures went down 5 cents a bushel in Chi- 
cago; corn futures declined 7% cents dur- 
ing the week. At the week end both 
stocks and cotton rallied slightly. 

Brokers were not lacking in explana- 
tions for the seeming paradox of financial 
gloom amid Republican victory. Accord- 
ing to some, the “good news” of the victory 
had been discounted in advance, when 
the market rose steadily from Thursday, 
Oct. 24, through Monday, Nov. 4. A 
“technical” correction was already due, 
election or no election, and the slump was 
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in the ‘Empire’ cistrict of the Southwest 
where “‘cities in the country” provide 
more profitable and wholesome living 
for both business and people 


“Empire” communities though smaller 
in size are big in industrial advantages. 


Overnight from great markets — all 
three industrial fuels, coal, natural gas, 
oil — railroads, motor freight and major 
airlines. 

Rich in raw materials and semi-finished 
products—diversified resources from the 
farm, mine, and forest. Good living and 
recreational opportunities in the “Play- 
grounds of the Ozarks.” 

A stable, permanent people— American 
born, resourceful, intelligent, easy to train 
with a high degree of mechanical skill. 

Here you will find a friendly atmos- 
phere — friendly to you — friendly to 
your business, Join the growing group 
of “Empire” industries which have found 
greater opportunity here. 

Write us for a copy of “Looking 
Through Clear Glasses” — which de- 
scribes industrial opportunities in the 
“Empire” district of the Southwest. 


Industrial Development Department 


THE DISTRICT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


**SERVING IN THE ‘EMPIRE’ DISTRICT OF THE 
SOUTHWEST FOR OVER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS"’ 
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protect their marginal accounts in cotton 
and grain. 


Significance 


It is normal for the market to slump 
when a President loses control of Con- 
gress. When Wilson lost it in November 
1918, industrial averages fell from 85.74 
to 79.87 by Nov. 25, and continued off 
into March 1919. When Hoover’s hold 
slipped on Nov. 4, 1930, the averages 
slumped from 185.39 to 171.60 by Nov. 
10 and went on declining until the bear 
market ended in June 1932. 

The present bear market did not begin 
with the Republican victory but on Sept. 
3, when a growing belief that a recession 
was coming sent stock prices plummeting. 
That belief had for its major premise the 
fact that production had never fully es- 
caped the snarl of the first round of 
strikes, and the fear that new strikes 
would cripple production stilk more. 
The drive for higher and higher wages, 
which started with Mr. Truman’s bless- 
ing, had sent costs up until thousands of 
wage earners were being priced out of 
the markets. The Republican victory 
might yet turn out to be a bullish factor 
if it helped stabilize the labor situation. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


For Dessert: The MI Rapid Freezer, 
produced by Rapid Freezer, Inc., New 
York City, makes a pint of ice cream in 
90 seconds at the dinner table from pre- 
chilled ice-cream mix . . . General Mills 
is making a packaged crust and filling 
called Apple Pyequick. 

For Fly-Drivers: Robert Edison Fulton 
Jr., president of Continental, Inc., Dan- 
bury, Conn., last week flew his first Air- 
phibian—a combination automobile-air- 
plane. The auto section, a sawed-off 
aluminum coupé with a 6-cylinder, 150- 
horsepower air-cooled engine, becomes 
the plane’s cockpit. With propeller, 
wings, and tail attached at the airport, 


a —« 


it flew 120 miles an hour. “Advisable” 
highway speed 1s 45 miles an hour. 

For Bombers: The 9-foot tire made by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for the B. 
36, the Army’s new super-bomber, meas- 
ures 44 inchesacross the beads and weighs 
2 tons with tube, wheel, and_ brakes 

For Windows: A magnesium Sateway 
Window Cleaner made by Safeway De. 
vice Co., New York City, has a jointed 
handle to reach outside surfaces from in- 
side the room. The swiveled head has both 
washing pad and squeegee. 

For Farmers: An_ oil-burning heater 
has been developed by the agricultural 
experiment station of Michigan State Col- 
lege to help prevent frost damage to fruit 
and field crops. Burning kerosene or fuel 
oil gives the heater tube a low heat which 
it emits as infra-red rays 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The Dow-Jones industrial-stock 
average on Nov. 9 was 171.80, down 0.73 
from the previous week. Decontrol 
rumors boomed copper and lead shares. 

Steel: Smaller independents are disap- 
pearing from the steel industry. On Nov. 1 
General Electric announced purchase of 
the Mahoning Valley Steel Co. of Niles, 
Ohio. Qn Nov. 7 the Borg-Warner Corp. 
announced purchase of the Superior 
Sheet Steel Co. of Canton, Ohio. Both 
General Electric and Borg-Warner said 
they would continue to buy about 85 per 
cent of their steel requirements; taking 
over these mills merely assured them 
more sheet steel. 

Personnel: The War Assets Administra- 
tion hired as merchandising experts Ben- 
jamin Levy of Macy’s surplus-property 
purchasing division; Joseph Givener ot 
the National Merchandising Corp.; V. C. 
Cole of the Addressograph Corp., and 
Robert M. Field, formerly of U.S. Steel 
.. . Dr. Willard Dow was awarded the 
1946 medal of the Society of the Chem- 
ical Industry . . . Houston E. Landis Jr. 
was elected president of the Ohio Chemi- 
cal & Manufacturing Co. 


Robert Fulton’s new invention can be flown or driven 
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| LABOR TRENDS 





The Republican victory is increasing 
pressure on Phil Murray to keep the 
Communist issue off the floor of the CIO 
convention. 

Murray probably will go along with the 
plea of several powerful union leaders to 
thrash this issue out in secret session of 
the Executive Board and other top-flight 
CIO officials. They argue that a public 
convention airing would further inflame 
a Congress already bent on drastic labor 
legislation. Murray fears an open clash 
would disrupt the CIO beyond repair. 
Murray will insist, however, that more 


power be concentrated in his hands, so 
that he can hold tighter reins on left- 
wing unions. 


Backers of Walter Reuther, outspoken 
anti-Communist president of the United 
Auto Workers, claim Murray’s support 
in a drive to elect Reuther a vice presi- 
dent of CIO. He would replace R. J. 
Thomas, former UAW president and 
close friend of Murray. 


The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, which is growing steadily in 
power within the UAW and the United 
Steel Workers, is receiving serious con- 
sideration in pre-convention maneuvers. 


Thomas, a middle-of-the-roader who has 
had Communist support in UAW elec- 
tions, has warned Murray privately that 
unless some action is taken to limit its 
activities, a Protestant opposition may 
develop in the UAW and become easy 
prey to Ku Klux Klan organizers. 


Murray will tolerate no kowtowing to 
the Soviet Union in the foreign-relations 
resolution. The document miay criticize 
the State Department on some policies 
but will not echo the resolutions prais- 
ing the Russians which were passed by 
some CIO unions, including the United 
Public Workers. 


Watch for AFL organizing drives in 
leading hospitals. The building service 
employes are concentrating on St. Paul, 
Minn., where a strike notice has been 
filed against one major hospital. Member- 
ship drives are in full swing in eight 
others. If these drives succeed, the cam- 
paign will be transferred to other cities. 


American workers are voting for union- 
zation at the fastest rate in history, the 
National Labor Relations Board reports. 
The board conducted 684 elections dur- 
Ing September, a greater number than 
ever before. Seventy-one per cent sought 
collective bargaining through a union. 
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To people of good taste everywhere 
... Cinzano is a joy to the eye, a 





delight at the lip. Enjoy it mixed, 


in cocktails . . . straight, as an aperitif. ’ : 





IMPORTED VERMOUTHS 


SWEET—15.6% alcohol by volume « DRY—18% alcohol by volume 
Sole Importer, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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The name of this paper is Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. It is doing hard jobs for 
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business men in all kinds of fields — jobs | 


you might think impossible for paper. 

This ability for hard work is the result 
of unique characteristics. Patapar has high 
wet-strength. It can be soaked in water for 
months—or even boiled—and remain strong. 
It resists penetration of grease, fats, oils. 
It is odorless, tasteless, pure of texture. 


| 
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Some of Patapar’s 


hundreds of uses 


In the food industry Patapar is used to 
wrap butter, bacon, shortening, fish, cheese, 
ice cream, frozen foods and other products 
that need special protection. Attractive, 
sanitary milk bottle hoods are made with 
it. It lines motor oil containers. Cottonseed 
oil compounds are packaged in it. In hos- 
pitals Patapar is used to wrap instruments 
that are to be sterilized in live steam. Meat 
provisioners boil hams in it to prevent 


shrinkage. These are just a few of Patapar’s 
countless uses. . 


Beautiful Printing 


If you want color appeal, we'll print Pata- 
par beautifuliy for you in one color, two 
colors, or several colors. The printing is 
done at low cost in our own plants which 
are equipped for printing Patapar by let- 
terpress or offset lithography. It’s a com- 
plete service — sketches, art work, engrav- 
ings — everything. 


If you think Patapar might 

be helpful to you, write on 

your business letterhead for 
Patapar Keymark 

booklet N. it tells more symbol of 

about Patapar and its ap- WtoPPer Protection 

plications. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Consequences of Decontrol 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


In his sweeping decontrol order 
four nights after the election President 
Truman proved that he could recog- 
nize a mandate when he saw one. 
His decontrol order was not only, with 
the exception of one or two para- 
graphs, an eminent example of good 
sense; it was also, with this exception, 
an eminent example of good 


duce shortages. The net effect, also, of 
government intervention in labor rela- 
tions and wages has been to raise wage 
rates faster than théy would other- 
wise have been raised and to jack up 
production costs. 

The first result of the President's 
decontrol order will be price advances 





sportsmanship. Mr. Truman 
would have been more than 
human if he had not accom- 
panied his decontrol order 
with at least a little attempt 
at face saving; but that little 
was unfortunate. 

He declared that “the real 
basis of our difficulty is 
the unworkable price-con- 
trol law which the Congress 


wave Ws Wo allmimister.” YW bs 
true that the price-control Iaw was 
unworkable; but this was precisely 
because of the proyisions that Mr. 
Truman and. his administrators had 
themselves insisted on, and not be- 
cause of the amendments _ that 
Congress had inserted over their oppo- 
sition. Some of its “fair-price” amend- 
ments never got a chance to go into 
effect; the so-called Decontrol Board 
did nothing but recontrol; and it is 
improbable that the President could 
have decontrolled first meat and then 
practically everything else without the 
discretionary decontrol powers which 
Congress insisted on giving his admin- 
istrators without his or their request. 
Price control had lost popular sup- 
port not, as the President asserted, 
because the law was “inadequate,” but 
because it was altogether too adequate. 





Nor is it true, as the President 
declared, that “in the fifteen months 
since V-J Day the stabilization pro- 
gram has preserved a large measure 
of general economic stability during a 
period in which explosive forces would 
otherwise have produced economic 
disaster.” It is not true, either, that the 
situation today is “far more favorable 
for the return to a free economy” than 
it was only four months ago, when the 
President insisted on retention of over- 
all price control for an additional 
full year. 

On the contrary, it is altogether 
probable that prices will be higher 
this winter than they would have been 
if price controls had been lifted on V-J 
Day. For the effect of peacetime price 
control has been to retard, unbalance, 
and discourage production and to pro- 


in most of the products that 
have been controlled and 
sharp advances in the prod- 
ucts that have been con- 
trolled most tightly. The 
most spectacular advances 
will make the headlines, 
thus giving a distorted view 
of the over-all picture. The 
advances will be blamed on 
decontrol. But the real rea- 
son, as in meat, will be the 


Svorbages brought about 
largely by control itself, supplemented 
by the wild swings inevitable when 
both buyers and sellers are first grop- 
ing for the real equilibrium price. 

While advances are still going on 
in some commodities, declines will be 
taking place in others, for the very 
reason that all commodities will be 
competing freely for the consumer's 
dollar, so that if more of it has to go 
for one commodity, less of it will be 
left for others. It may be doubted 
whether the general price level in the 
next few months will rise more than 
another 5 or 10 per cent. And any gen- 
eral rise in the price level will be 
basically due, not to the absence of 
price controls, but to the increase in 
money and bank credit in recent years 
brought about by the war and by gov- 
ernmental policy.- With the false rem- 
edy of price control out of the way, 
public attention will at last be able to 
concentrate on the real remedy for 
inflation, which is to halt the increase 
in the money supply. 





In retaining ceilings on rents, 
the President doubtless followed the 
only course that seemed to him at the 
moment politically possible. But it is 
unfortunate that he did not at least re- 
move rent ceilings at once on all new 
and remodeled housing; for such rent 
ceilings merely prevent a great deal of 
such housing from being built, and so 
themselves prolong the housing crisis. 
The next step should be to remove rent 
ceilings from all houses or apartments 
voluntarily vacated by the former ten- 
ants. The third step should be to allow 
at least some moderate maximum in- 
crease on new leases for old tenants. 
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We. 2 0f.a series showing how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 
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—-IS ON THE BEARINGS 


Warn a steel mill puts the squeeze on a 
white-hot ingot, mill bearings are in a 
tough spot. 

_ Not so long ago, squeeze-weary bear- 
ings were a serious problem in the steel 
industry. For example, one blooming mill 
(the mill that makes the first squeeze) was 
forced to shut down every two weeks for 
bearing replacement. 

_ This bearing-wear problem, like so many 
industrial metallurgical puzzles, came to 
Brake Shoe—and its National Bearing 
Division came up with bearings which ran 
six months as compared with the previous 
two weeks. 

A plate mill, as another example, rolled 

an average of only 25,000 tons before new 
bearings were needed. NBM bronze bear- 
Ings soon upped the plate mill’s uninter- 
Tupted roll to 190,000 tons! 
_ Now this was no accident. NBM bear- 
ings have done the same and better for 
mill after mill, for year after year. It was 
the direct result of Brake Shoe’s engineer- 
ing procedure. 





First, a tough bronze bearing metal, 
with a low coefficient of friction, was de- 
veloped by Brake Shoe’s metallurgists. 
Second, this metal was exhaustively tested 
for performance under specified conditions. 


Third, once this bronze met the tests, 
strict laboratory control was established 
in NBM foundries to assure absolute uni- 
formity in the finished bearings. 

Thus, Brake Shoe research—and the 
accumulated knowledge of Brake Shoe's 
metallurgical specialists— paid off for the 
steel industry. There’s an excellent chance 
that they can do as well for you if WEAR 
—by heat, abrasion, corrosion, friction or 
impact—complicates your business. 


“Hard Surfacing By Fusion Welding,” first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 
sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results of 
practical experience and extensive research. Of 
particular interest to engineers and others who 
select or specify materials. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it to you when published. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


> 





Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U. S. and Canada: 


American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 


Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 











COAST...COAST.. NONSTOP. SLEEPER TRAVEL! 


Pan AMERICAN Pioneers Again 


























BEDS ARE WIDE AND COMFORTABLE... in the “Clipper Flying 
Cloud” and her sister ships ...six inches wider than a “lower” in a 
standard sleeping car! Soft, resilient mattresses . . . special air-condition- 
ing assure sleeping comfort. You can really rest on overnight flights, 
and arrive at your destination feeling fit and fully refreshed. 
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MODERN DRESSING ROOMS. Here is a view of the 
men’s dressing room — comfortable, and completely 

TO HONOAULY 

tite GRANT 


equipped. Ladies’ lounge (not shown) has two well- 
the CENTRAL ond . a 
SourM Pacine mirrored make-up compartments. 


TO BERMUDA 
and AFRICA 


TO LATIN AMERICA 


TO LATIN AMERICA and AFRICA 


A PIONEER COMES HOME! In line with the Government's post- YAN AME] Bhi CA NW 
war policy which permitted U. S. domestic airlines to operate abroad 


and which would permit the pioneer overseas system to operate domes- 
tically, Pan American ordered revolutionary aircraft never before avail- 
able. Thus Pan American will be able to provide high-speed, nonstop 
service between distant cities within the United States. This map shows 
the proposed routes which will bring to the domestic field the “know- 
how,’ the trained personnel, and the competitive spirit which has helped 
Pan American win first place for America in the international field, 
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Preview of the Great New “CLIPPER 


FLYING CLOUD”—first of a fleet of 


twin-decked Clippers—to enter service next 
year as America’s largest, roomiest airliner. 


last month ... Pan American made air transport history 
by giving a preview of revolutionary new long-range sched- 
ules to be made possible by the world’s FASTEST airliner. 


Now .. . Pan American offers for 1947—Nonstop, Over- 
night, Coast-to-Coast, Flying Schedules —with “Featherbed” 
Sleeping Comfort on America’s LARGEST airliner. 





* 


AROOMY LOUNGE. A feature of these new, twin-decked Clippers, 


which all passengers will welcome, is a pleasant roomy lounge, reached 


by its own spiral staircase. Here refreshments will be served during 
Clipper flight. 


Wortp AIRWAYS 
The System of the Hying Chppers 


Only Pan American can offer you BOTH! 


Next year, assuming authorization is obtained from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Pan American will put 
into operation not one, but two types of revolutionary 
aircraft ... The 430 mile-an-hour “Clipper Rainbow” 
and the giant 340 mile-an-hour twin-decked “Clipper 
Flying Cloud,” with their great fleet of sister ships. 

By day, you can travel in lounging-chair comfort 
at pursuit-plane speeds (fastest ever offered in com- 
mercial flying) and wing your way Eastbound across 
the continent in as little as five hours! Or, you can 
enjoy the restfulness of “Featherbed” sleeping com- 
fort on overnight schedules, traveling in roomy, . 
luxuriously equipped “sleeper” planes. 


Pan American was first to place orders for these 
ultramodern airliners . . . will be first to receive them 
... and first to offer to the American public this com- 
bination of high-speed and “sleeper” service. 


Passenger schedules at 
pursuit-plane speeds 






THE “CLIPPER RAINBOW” and her sister ships will offer 
truly revolutionary long-range schedules, made possible by 
their 430 mile-an-hour speed. For instance, you can leave New 
York at 8:00 after breakfast and arrive in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
or San Francisco for a luncheon date at 1:15 Pacific Coast Time. 
From New York you can be in Miami in three hours, New 
Orleans in three and a half hours, or Houston in four. 
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«othe “know how” of fifty years 


pet them all 


together and 


Model 28, 

Smooth Finish. 
Many other 
handsome mod- 
els, plain and 
antique finish. 


Other LHS Pipes 
$1.50 to $25 
At all good dealers 


STERLING 


Write for your copy of “Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” FREE 


& &H STERN, 56-64 Pearl Strest. Brooktyn 1,N.3. | 
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The Titanic Priestess 


A mountainously large woman, habit- 
ually clothed in rusty wrappers liberally 
dotted with grease spots, her hands 
stained with nicotine from the 200 ciga- 
rettes she rolled and smoked each day— 
this was Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 
founder of the Theosophical Society, in 
1891, her 60th vear. What she had ac- 
complished in her lifetime—and how— 
is told in “Priestess of the Occult: Ma- 
dame Blavatsky,’* by Gertrude Marvin 
Williams. The story and its telling are a 
fascinating and colorful study of an in- 


— 


language, and her addiction to hashish, 
It is hard to see how such an apparently 
unattractive person could found a reli. 
gion whose adherents numbered some 
100,000 when she died at Mrs. Besant’s 
London home in 1891. Yet, according to 
Mrs. Williams, this mystic could draw dis- 
ciples away from home and family, and 
dupe them by seemingly obvious chi- 
canery to follow her to India—or even to 
Shangri-La. 

Madame herself mocked her followers, 
“The vast majority of people who are 
reckoned clever,” she once said, “are 


From “Pfiestess of the Occult: Madame Blavatsky” (Knopf) 
Mme. Blavatsky in her last year. Disciple on left is tobacco-box bearer 


credible woman whose personal vagaries 
split her own Theosophists into myriad 
groups. 

Mrs. Williams, an ex-newspaperwoman 
in her 50s, has amply documented her 
tale of a religious titan. A trip to India 
and a year’s research in the British Mu- 
seum resulted in this book and in her 
earlier biography of another Theosophist, 
“The Passionate Pilgrim: A Life of Annie 


Besant” (1931), published two years be- 


fore Mrs. Besant’s death. Her frank ap- 
proach to the mission of Mrs. Besant—the 
Blavatsky disciple who announced in 
1909 that a young Hindu was a reincar- 
nation of the Christ, only to have him 
deny it eighteen years later—drew frowns 
from the Theosophical Society. Her cur- 
rent book on the society’s founder is like- 
ly to offend the faithful even more. 
Priestess Unveiled: For Mrs. Wil- 
liams does not spare her subject. She of- 
fers proof of Madame’s bigamous mar- 
riage, her illegitimate child, her fishwife 
“Priestess of the Occult: Madame Blavatsky. By 
Gertrude Marvin Williams, 345 pages. Knopf. $3.50. 


hopeless fools. If you only knew what 
lions and eagles in every part of the 
world have turned into asses at my whis- 
tle, and have obediently wagged their 
long ears as I piped the tune.” 

That H.P.B. (as she called herself) 
was part charlatan must be admitted by 
her most devoted disciples. Nevertheless, 
an estimated 45,000 Theosophists still 
find spiritual comfort in her mass of oc- 
cult writings. Although admitting Ma- 
dame’s place as a great mystic, Mrs. Wil 
liams is inclined to regard these works, 
such as “Isis Unveiled” (1,200 pages) 
and “The Secret Doctrine,” as plagiarize 
poppycock, 

Astral Giant: Madame _ herself 
emerges from the Williams book as a gat- 
gantua in spirit as well as in flesh. After 
a hectic youth spent in Egypt and the 
capitals of Europe, this Russian woman 
of princely blood came to the United 
States in 1873 with some knowledge 0 
spiritualism and mysticism—and a vast 
desire to learn more. The following yeat 
she met Col. Henry Steel Olcott, a law- 
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yer who in 1875 became the co-founder 
and first president of the Theosophical 
Society. : 

H.P.B. claimed that she was in con- 
tact through astral letters with Mahatmas 
or Masters, purified beings who had lived 
through many lives and were now to- 
gether in Tibet. Madame certainly abused 
this astral postal system, producing letters 
which condoned her, every act or fit of 
temper. But her personality was so strong 
and her followers so devoted that at Ad- 
yar in India—where she set up world 
headquarters in 1882 after she and Olcott 
became Buddhists—everyone breathlessly 
awaited the next message. 

The objectives which Madame Blavat- 
sky set up for her society were: (1) a 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity with- 
out distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, 
or color; (2) a study of ancient and mod- 
em religions, philosophies, and sciences, 
and (3) investigation of the unexplained 
laws of Nature and men’s latent psychical 
powers. Even though she was termed an 
“interesting impostor” by the British So- 
ciety for Psychical Research and aban- 
doned by most of her original disciples 
before her death, these principles still 
stand to guide her followers. 


ee 


Fight for St. Nicholas 


“I have opposed the sale of the prop- 
erty of the Church of St. Nicholas because 
... it means temporary material gain at 
the expense of permanent spiritual injury. 
That price is too great to pay. I cannot 
be part of such a decision.” Thus on Sun- 
day, Nov. 10, after ten years of service, 
62-year-old Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo (pro- 
nounced sigh-zoh) announced his with- 
drawal from the ministry of the Collegi- 
ate Church of St. Nicholas in New York. 

For 79 years, the brownstone church 
has stood at the corner of Fifth Avenue 


and 48th Street, a rich real-estate site. 


The five-church Consistory of the Colle- 
giate Dutch Reformed Church, of which 
St. Nicholas is a member, proposed last 
February to sell this property to liquidate 
a $1,800,000 debt. Both Dr. Sizoo and 
the St. Nicholas congregation have fought 
staunchly to preserve this “most strategic 
position for protestantism” (NEWSWEEK, 
April 15), even offering twice to buy the 
$75,000 mortgage. 

Now, rather than lose their beloved 
pastor, the eight elders and deacons sug- 
gested on Sunday that the St. Nicholas 
congregation leave the Consistory and 
ecome an independent, self-governing 
ody. As its share of the assets controlled 
by the Consistory, St. Nicholas would 
demand the church property mortgage- 
free, plus $75,000 already raised for a 
new church house. It was expected that 
4 congregational meeting this week would 
ratify the decision. 

In that case, the matter of the with- 
drawal of St. Nicholas would come up 

fore the next Consistory meeting Dec. 
5. If ,the Consistory vetoes this plan, 
when, says Dr. Sizoo, “the congregation 
literally, utterly disintegrates.” 
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“There have been some changes made around this office . . . now that Dictaphone 
Machines have been installed at key points. Memos that used to start their 
route ‘days late’ now get a day’s head start. Outgoing letters, too—vital to 
a firm’s efficient business—are speeded up and in the mail sooner when 


dictated this modern, quicker way.” 


Dictaphone’ Saves 
the Day 


HERE are scores of ways that Dicta- 
‘io Electronic Dictation saves the 
day for busy executives. There’s precious 
time saved through every office channel. 


Your secretary can be busy at the file 
cabinet—or on guard outside your door 
to ward off interruptions—while you dic- 
tate to her. 


The letters, memos, reports, and spur- 
of-the-moment ideas that you talk into 
the microphone can be transcribed while 


you’re busy on future important orders 
of the day. 

A blessing to you—a boon to your sec- 
retary— Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
will give you a new lease on business life 
... will cut red tape, break bottlenecks. 

It doubles your ability to get your work 
done. Your entire organization will feel 
the beneficial effects of this better busi- 
ness way. 


Memo to you! The Dictaphone Model 
AE is as easy to use as your telephone. 
Requires less desk area than your letter- 
head. Why not ask for a demonstration 
today? Just call your Dictaphone repre- 
sentative. He’s in your phone book! 


DICTAPHONE Gdeteonee Dictation 


%The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark. 
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Tt was understood that the lat- 
est great Australian race horse, Bern- 
borough (Newsweek, Nov. 11), be- 
fore his breakdown two weeks ago, 
was booked to appear in the United 
States, but I am not sure just who un- 
derstood it. I would not have thought 
the Australians could bring themselves 
to risk another of their per- 
cherons here after what hap- 
pened to Phar Lap, whose 
grim fate in this country I 
have spoken of before. Any 
Australian will tell you that 
Phar Lap was poisoned to 
death by fiends in Califor- 
nia, in spite of the testimony 
of local vets to the contrary. 

If Bernborough was really 
headed this way, his break- 
down must have seemed a 
blessing in disguise to the turf fans of 
Melbourne and Sydney, since it saved 
him from the arsenic which spangles 
the pastures of the U.S.A, like the 
dew from heaven. It was a break for 
us as well—we cannot afford to have 
any more Australian. champions die on 
our hands, from croup or from sleep- 
ing tablets. My agents tell me there is 
a feeling of exasperation -in Australia 
toward Americans at this moment 
which is sharp enough as it is. 

I take a sprinkling of salt with this 
rumor; there was no such feeling when 
I was down there in 1942 unless you 
treated seriously the kind of railing and 
kidding which is natural in a young, 


tough nation feeling its growth. 


Perhaps I underestimate Austral- 
ian ignorance of geography, but it 
strikes me that there was a needling 
note in a newspaper story from Sydney 
recently about an Army officer, a wit- 
ness in a trial, who came from “Okla- 
homa, which is presumably some place 
in America.” If this is the Oklahoma I 
am thinking of, it is a state, like Cali- 
fornia, where Phar Lap crossed the 
great divide, and Tennessee, where 
Les Darcy, the Australian fighter, went 
to his final reward. 

Some Australians will tell you that 
Mr. Darcy also was done away with 
by sinister means. To fit his symptoms 
at death, these means must have con- 
sisted of stealing the blankets off his 
bed on a cool evening, for Les died of 
pneumonia. It was not a very good 
swap, at that, because Mr. Tod Mor- 
gan, an American fighter who went 
to Australia to live and work some 
years ago, immediately burst into un- 
precedented good health and added 


ten years to a career that was just 
about washed up when he left home. 

I hope that none of this cross-talk, 
most of it more traditional than sig- 
nificant, will envenom the challenge 
round for the Davis Cup, to be plaved 
in Australia at the end of next month 
—although it is certain that the win- 

ner, no matter who it be, 
will get a tremendous belt 
out of winning. Which re- 
minds me that I saw Mr, 
Harry Hopman, Australia’s 
silent world-wide _ tennis 
scout, at Forest Hills in 
September and attempted to 
get some information out of 
him, which is good practice 
for buying 10 pounds of su- 
gar at your neighborhood 
grocery store. 

“Tell me,” I remarked hopefully to 
this courteous but inscrutable agent, 
“is there anything you can say at 
the moment?” 7 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Hopman, 
cocking an eye at the firmament, “I 


think we are going to have rain later 
in the afternoon.” 


“Anything else?” ' 

“You might say,” mused Mr. Hop- 
man, “that there are many things I 
might say, with the understanding, of 
course, that I cannot say them.” 

“Natch,” I said, lapsing into the 
argot. | 

“Pardon me?” said Mr. Hopman }{ 
politely, 

At this moment, the floodgates sud- 
denly burst, and the eyes and ears of 
Australian tennis (I am still speaking 
of Mr. Hopman) contributed some- 
thing positive. 

“Kramer,” murmured Mr, Hopman. 

We had been watching Jack Kra- 
mer, the new American singles cham- 
pion, dispose of one of the photogenic 
Falkenburgs, 

“Kramer,” whispered Mr. Hopman, 


“is the best player in the world today.” 


This statement dumfounded your 
correspondent, for it began with a 
name and ended with a date and had 
a predicate and an adjective in the 
middle; a new course record for Mr. 
Hopman, Since then, however, I have 
wondered if it might not have been a 
plant. Football coaches frequently 
pursue the same tactics when they 
lose their next game by six or eight 
touchdowns on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding the contest. I honor and re- 
spect Mr. Hopman, but I do not trust 
him bearing statements. 
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FOOTBALL: Matched Giants 


Notre Dame went to Army’s 3-yard 
line. Army went to Notre Dame's 14- 
yard line. They both went as far as they 
could go last Saturday, but the giants of 
the gridiron were too evenly matched. 
After 60 bruising minutes on Yankee 
Stadium turf, the final score was Army 0, 
Notre Dame 0. 

Quarterbacks Arnold Tucker of Army 
and Johnny Lujack of Notre Dame lived 
up to advance notices as the country’s 
top collegiate T-formation magicians. 
They also proved stalwarts on the de- 
fense. Tucker intercepted three Lujack 
passes and stopped Notre Dame’s big 
back, Gerry Cowhig, when he seemed 
headed for a touchdown. Lujack recip- 
rocated with a bone-crushing tackle of 
Blanchard when he was the last man 
between the Army plunger and the goal. 

Neither coach was happy about the 
result, but Frank Leahy had more to 
gloat about than Earl (Red) Blaik of 
Amy. His Fighting Irish stopped (1) 
Felix (Doc) Blanchard and Glenn 
(Junior) Davis, (2) the manhandling of 
Notre Dame by Army (107 points to 0 


in the last two years), and (3) the Army 


winning skein at 25 victories. 





HORSES: Big Show’s Back 


The war, still officially alive, came to 
& formal end for the social and horsy sets 
of New York last week. For the first time 
in five years, the National Horse Show 
tetumed to Madison Square Garden. Con- 
testants put on their best breeches and 
shiniest derbies and top hats, and tack 
was polished until it was almost worn 

- Spectators appeared in prewar splen- 
or—white ties and tails, and satin and 
€mmine—to open society’s winter season. 


No one was happier about the come- 
back than Ringmaster Clarence (Honey) 
Craven of Brookline, Mass. For six days 
and r’' thts, he strode proudly to the cen- 
ter of the dirt-covered ring. Dressed in 
his traditionally colorful costume (tan 
beaver, checked breeches, and red coat), 
he blew lustily on his long coach horn to 
summon the horses for judging. Ring- 
master for the last ten years, Craven was 
a veteran at calling the judges’ instruc- 
tions: “Canter, please, canter . . . Walk, 
please, walk.” 

The military jumping provided most of 
the thrills in the six-day competition. 
Teams from Mexico, Peru, and the United 
States were entered. But the Peruvians 
didn’t have a chance as the officers of 
Mexico and the United States rode off 
with all the trophies. 

Maj. Humberto Mariles Cortes of Mexi- 
20 jumped Resorte to victory in the $1,000 
International Military Stake, and his team- 
mate, Lt. Victor M. Saucedo Carrillo, re- 
tired the International Military Special 
Challenge Trophy on Michoacano. The 
United States took the first team title— 
the International Low Score Competi- 


tion Challenge Trophy—and then three 
straight individual awards: the Bowman 


Challenge Cup, won by Col, 
Franklin F. Wing on Demo- 
crat; the International Good 


Will Trophy, won by Lt. 
Col. Charles A. Symroski on 
Nipper, a leaper liberated 
from the German Wehr- 
macht, and the International 
Individual Military Cham- 
pionship Challenge Trophy, 
won by Col. W. H. S. Wright 
on Reno Jumper. Then the 
Mexican team rode back on 


the final night (Nov. 9) to 
win a jump-off against the 
United States team for the 
International Military Per- 
petual Challenge Trophy. 

In the civilian events, the 
Dodge Stables, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. James B. Johnson 
Jr. of Rochester, Mich., cre- 
ated a major sensation by 
capturing 25 first places— 
without the services of Earl 


Teater, regular rider and 
trainer who broke his ankle 
last month, and three of the 
best Dodge horses, which 
stayed at home with Teater in Michigan. 
The blond Mrs. Johnson, the former 
Frances Dodge, rode and drove many of 
the Dodge Stables saddle-horse and har- 
ness-pony entries, and made the Dodge 
Stables. as great a success for the John- 
_sons as their Castleton Farm is in har- 
ness racing (their pacer, Ensign Hanover, 
is the nation’s leading money winner). 
Other major winners: 16-year-old 
Elaine Moore of Scarsdale, N. Y., the 
1946 ASPCA championship Maclay Tro- 


International 


Deadlock dance: Army, Irish in pass pirouettes 








¢ Your sole wasn’t built to fit 
sidewalks—or flat innersoles. The 
bottom of your foot is curved... 
and “your footprint in leather” 
is molded to match every curve. 
That’s why Matrix shoes fit from 
heel to toe, from the first step— 
eliminate painful “breaking-in.” 
At leading retailers everywhere. 





The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Misi 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes Since 12¢4 
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said ME.” : BS PENN UN ing phys  . bg Torek of Essex 
. fs y s, N.J., the equitation . 
WE'RE PARTNERS..- coer ae i pionship; Dr. and Mrs. Alvin I. pe 
PEE Portmaker, ridden by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Perry, the conformation hunter cham- 
r it to his ea cae pionship; and Lt. Comdr. and Mrs. Alex. 
plit it fifty-fifty. : i bes ander Rives’ss Chamorro, ridden by 
_— i OR oe Morton W. (Cappy) Smith, the open 
jumper championship. To receive the 
jumper award, Smith rode out on 
Chamorro with Bobby Permane, the 
jockey of flat-racing fame,-in front of him 
on the saddle. Chamorro, a chestnut 
gelding, took both riders over a final and 
unscheduled jump. 


We agree to $ 


Por 


BASEBALL: Manager Harris 


It was Election Day, and President 
Larry MacPhail of the New York Yankees 
came up with a slate of his own: Stanley 
Raymond (Bucky) Harris for Yankee 
manager and Charley Dressen (formerly 
of Brooklyn) for Yankee coach. For re- 
linquishing his comparatively safe job as 
executive assistant, the new pilot of the 
Bronx Bombers accepted a reported $35,- 
000-a-year contract for two years. Harris 


has been in the Yankee family since 
Septeinber and is the fourth manager of 


the year (the others: Joe McCarthy, Bil 


Dickey, Johnny Neun). The plans for 
1947: a shake-up (but not including Joe 
DiMaggio) and the AL pennant. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 16 
Army over Penn 
Tennessee over Boston College 
Yale over Princeton 


FREDERIC CHOPIN (1810- = vail aie Mie 
1849), COMPOSER OF SN ‘ 
IMMORTAL CONCERTOS Navy over Penn State 


AND POLONAISES . Columbia over Lafayette 
¥ Cornell over Dartmouth 
Syracuse over Colgate 
Michigan over Wisconsin 
Iowa over Minnesota 
Illinois over Ohio State 
Notre Dame over Northwestern 
Kansas over Kansas State 
Oklahoma over Missouri 
Georgia over Auburn 
Georgia Tech over Tulane 
Alabama over Vanderbilt 
Duke over South Carolina 


CREATED BY A MASTER 
FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY — 


The Paris that first hailed the music 
of Chopin was also the first to hail the 
distinctive liqueur created by Edouard 
Cointreau in 1848. Time has confirmed 
a se gg a Cointreau’s Tulsa over Baylor 
excellence is famous on five continents ne . 

...in a Side Car before dinner, and after wien, ‘a nie r ope and M. 
dinner as a delicious liqueur! \ exas over T.C. U. 

. Arkansas over S. M. U. 





Ctl 


rel California over Oregon State 
Oke CHOUNING touch to CORRE) | Washington over Oregon 


% a } Stanford over Washington State 
a peyfect dinner ee | 
“ *Salvage Special 


Score on judgment-passes for week 


end of Nov. 9: completed 19, fumbled 


6 both sides ofide J 


_ == SOR, 4 Suocess average to date: 104 right, 
——— SS ———— ee 40 wrong, 6 tied: 72.2%. 
5, 80 Proof « Produced & Bottled by Cointreau Ltd. + Pennington, N. J. 
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‘Henry VIII’: Duprez, Jory, Hampden 


etot Hf What Every Actor Knows , 


The American Repertory Theater last 


week made its Broadway debut with pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare's “Henry VIII” 
and J. M. Barrie’s “What Every Woman 
ond| Knows.” A repertory theater, as such, 


has been much needed in New York 
since Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory 





t Theater closed in 1938, but the new 
group's first two shows merit slightly 
modified applause. 


The shortcomings are not for lack of 
trying, however. The few faults apparent 
in last week’s productions stemmed from 
the material and were lessened to a con- 
siderable extent by the Repertory The- 
aters obviously serious intent and by a 
wealth of talent that includes Miss Le- 
Callienne, Margaret Webster, Victor 
Jory, Walter Hampden, Richard Waring, 
June Duprez, and Ernest Truex. 

The main trouble with “Henry ‘VIII” 
is the result of a seventeenth-century 
triple play—from Shakespeare to Fletch- 
er to Massinger. A few other authors may 
have been involved—nobody is quite 
. sure, The finished product is little more 
than the somewhat tedious story of how 
King Henry foiled the scheming Cardi- 
nal Wolsey and left Katherine of Aragon 
for Anne Bullen (Shakespeare’s spelling 
of Boleyn). Under Miss Webster's di- 
rection, the Repertory Theater slashed 
and cut its way through the original ver- 
sion and came up with a very handsome 
pageant, rather than a play. 

In “What Every Woman Knows,” on 
the other hand, the material is superior 


week to the production, Barrie’s story of the 


et | HE devoted and talented. Scttih gil who 


the anonymous manager of her hus 


§ Parliamentary career can be, and 
| én has been played with charm and 
pathos, notably by Helen Hayes in 1926 
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Look?for the HONEY-Girl « 
when you buy a pipe 


$2.50 





HONEY is sprayed and brushed into the bowls of these Yello-Bole Pipes. 
The bowl-surface acquires a “cake” more readily because of the honey. 
Yello-Bole starts sweet, gentle and mild, and you do not have to “break 


it in’ At dealers; $1, $1.50 and $2.50, Look for the “honey-gir! on the 


sly, an fore words "Yelo-Bole on the pipe, Rach pie is seed 


to preserve the honey. Kaufmann Bros, & Bondy, Inc., 690 Fifth Avenue, 





Stoker with 
Fire-Bed that 





It is now possible for management to cut 
labor costs up to 50% and more and slash 
fuel bills 25% with a unique stoker named 
Combustioneer. Significant savings today 
with operating costs mounting steadily ... 
Users enthusiastically report additional 
benefits ... that Combustioneer is increas- 
ing boiler capacity .. . prolonging boiler | 
life . . , even increasing production. | 


These benefits result from Combus- 
tioneer’s exclusive method of air control 
—the Automatic Respirator. Amazingly it 
detects ...then measures out ...the precise 
amount of air required by the condition 
of the fire-bed for efficient combustion. 


Then to assure that air reaches and | 
surrounds each particle of coal, Combus- 
tioneer has a “Pulsating” Transmission. It | 
feeds coal by “impulses” — each impulse 
“pokes-up” the fire — keeping it “loose,” 
free-burning. Thus the fire-bed actually 
“BREATHES,” guaranteeing efficient 


combustion. Extra heat energy is extracted 
from every pound of coal, | 


The Steel Products Engineering Co. | 
1289 W. Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio | 


BIG FREE BOOK 


You, too, will save 
money with Combus- 
tioneer. Write today | 
for big FREE book, @& 
which tells how Com- 
bustioneer saves fuel 

and labor costs. 








AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 


HEATS HOMES GLORIOUSLY! 


Combustioneer is a real thrill in the home. Heat is auto- 
matic, controlled by thermostat. Gone forever is the 
inconvenience of shoveling coal constantly and carry- 
ing out ashes. See your Combustioneer Dealer today! 
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and by Maude Adams in 1908. The Rep- 
ertory Theater was brave in bucking 
these precedents, but its actors get so 
fouled up with their unaccustomed Scot- 
tish burr that the play’s real merits are 
slow in coming to the surface. 

Miss LeGallienne, a co-founder with 
Miss Webster and Cheryl Crawford of 
the American Repertory Theater, is the 
bright light of both productions. In 
“Henry” she plays the proud and tragic 
Katherine of Aragon; in the Barrie play 
she goes to the other extreme, as Com- 
tesse de la Briere, a lady with a nudging 
curiosity that has left her with many 
colorful memories. In the first she is 
properly moving; in the second, she is 
an outright delight. (HeNry VIII. By 
William Shakespeare. Wuat Every 
Woman Knows. By J. M. Barrie. Ameri- 
can Repertory Theater, producer. Mar- 
garet Webster, director.) 


oe 


Divorce With Lyrics 


One of the nice things about “Park 
Avenue” (and the show has a number 
of them) is that it rejects the clichés and 
conventions of the regulation musical. 
The chief hurdle, however,.is that the 
Max Gordon production promises so 
much: a book by Nunnally Johnson and 
George S. Kaufman, music by Arthur 
Schwartz, and words by Ira Gershwin. 

The words by Gershwin come off best. 
The book, unhappily, is based on one 
joke. It’s a brisk running gag for most of 
the first act—this business of ribbing New 
York’s divorcing set—but it isn’t funny 
enough, even with Variations, bright 
lines, and brighter performances, to jus- 
tify a full evening in the theater. And, 
although Schwartz has written several 
deft melodies, his score, like the book, 
suffers from lack of variety. 

The actors are perfectly cast. Leonora 
Corbett is delightful as a conscientious 
mother with a fifth marriage in mind, 
and Arthur Margetson is. equally amus- 
ing as her fourth husband. Younger love 
and monogamy are pleasantly repre- 
sented by Martha Stewart and Ray 
McDonald. (Park AVENUE. Max Gordon, 
producer. George S. Kaufman, director. 


Donald Oenslager, sets. Helen Tamiris, 
choreography.) 


~~ 


Judgment of Paris 


In New York, when a critic writes an 
unfavorable review of a play, the law 
protects his right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of his profession. But in Paris last 
week, an unfavorable review of Henri 
Bernstein’s “The Secret” by Jacques La- 
marchand of Combat roused an alliance 
of playwrights and theater managers to 
the point of barring any critic from their 
theaters for three to twelve months if 
they don’t like his attitude. The Critics 
Association regarded this decision as an 
“intolerable regime of caprice and arbi- 
trariness” and promised to fight to 
“safeguard the liberty and dignity of 
the press.” ~ 


FALSE TEETH 
WEARERS 








Avoid Offending 


| this safe, sure way 


LAY SAFE! Don’t try to brush-of 

DENTURE BREATH! Actually, the 

harder you brush your plate or bridge, 
the more you may offend. 


You see, brushing with ordinary tooth 
pastes, powders or soaps may scratch your 
plate material. This material is 60 times 
softer than natural teeth. These easily- 
made scratches are traps in which food par- 
ticles and film collect . . . causing offensive 
DENTURE BREATH. 


Play Safe! Avoid DENTURE BREATH 
the way millions do. Just sdak your plate or 
bridge daily in Polident solution. There’sno 
brushing, so no danger. Polident keeps your 


dentures sparkling clean, odor-free! Costs 
less than 1¢ a day. At all druggists, 30¢; 60¢. 





Play Safe—Soak- Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to : 
reach, keeps dentures fry: 
clean, bright. odor-free! 


WO BRUSHINg 
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MUSIC 
Chicago’s Orphan Opera 


Opera in Chicago was in trouble again. 
The tipoff came two weeks ago when a 
gala Opera Ball, to be given by Elsa Max- 
well in the interests of the Chicago Opera 
Co., collapsed because not enough people 
wanted to pay the $25 tariff (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 11). Last week the full story came 
out. The Chicago Opera Co. not only 
needed money in general, it needed $80,- 
000 in particular—or this season, sched- 
uled to close Nov. 9, could not be fin- 
ished, let alone making. any. plans for 
opera next season. 

For a while, it was possible that the 
Nov. 6 performance of “Lohengrin” might 
not be presented. Then, acting on a peti- 
tion by the opera’s management, the Cir- 
cuit Court allowed the Chicago Music 
Foundation to advance the company $25,- 
000. The court also permitted the founda- 
tion to use securities for an additional 
loan of $25,000. The directors of the 
foundation agreed to raise the remain- 
ing $30,000. - 

The Chicago Music Foundation fits in- 
to the opera picture because, when the 
Civic Opera Building—built by the late 
Samuel Insull—was sold in 1943, the 
$266,000 realized went to the fund which 
the utilities king had set up in 1926 to 
keep opera alive in Chicago. Part of this 
money is earmarked for potential deficits 
—$25,000 a year from 1944 through 1953. 
The corporation which bought the build- 
ing is also interested in keeping opera 
there because, as a civic venture, it re- 
sults in a deduction of some $100,000 
annually from its taxes. 

Although the foundation’s board did 
not comment on the total deficit for the 


1946 season, the figures already men- 
tioned indicated that at least $105,000 
was involved, for the 1946 $25,000 had 











already been claimed. All in all, it was ° 


not the kind of picture likely to encour- 
age future promoters of opera in Chicago. 


Pom 


Return of Gigli 


Beniamino Gigli, accused Fascist col- 
laborationist* but still Italy’s best-known 
tenor, made his first appearance outside 
the Continent since the war when he 
sang Puccini’s “La Bohéme” Nov. 4 with 
the San Carlo Opera Co. at the Covent 
Garden Opera House in London. His 
daughter Rina sang the ailing Mimi to 
her father’s Rodolfo. 

Back on Oct. 7, the longest queue 
anybody in theatrical London could re- 
member started lining up to be sure of 
tickets, which sold out in a few hours the 
next day. The performanc: itself was 
attended by Queen Mary, the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Princess Royal. And there 
Was a fifteen-minute ovation at the close 
of the evening, 


Although most of the London critics 





*He was cleared in 1945 by the Council of the 
rend Syndicate and later allowed to sing by 










































We wish it were this easy! 


@ If you know a magician who 
specializes in freight cars, please 
tell him he’s wanted by the rail- 
roads! The unprecedented de- 
mand for cars to move this year’s 
record-breaking grain and other 
crops still continues —other de- 
mands for cars are considerably 
greater than a year ago. As a 
result there just aren’t quite 
enough cars to go around. 

You see, wartime service took 
a heavy toll of freight cars, while 
wartime restrictions made it im- 
possible to get all the new cars 
we needed. Railroads have 50,000 
new cars on order, but shortages 


of materials and disturbances in 
production have held up deliver- 






at yan 





ee 
IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


ies. We still haven't enough new 


cars to replace those worn out 
carrying wartime traffic. 

Railroads are calling upon all 
their experience to speed up the 
handling of cars and the move- 
ment of trains. They have been 
moving about 150,000 loaded cars 
a day —furnishing 90% of the 
freight cars ordered. 

Industries are helping to meet 
this serious situation by re-estab- 
lishing the wartime practice of 
loading and unloading freight 
cars promptly —six full days 
every week. 

Working together, railroads 
and shippers can meet the trans- 
portation needs of the nation. 








The new “Autopoint’”’ pencils, as always, are 
incomparably better in smart styling with 
gleaming gold trim and new “pocket-level” 
clips ... better in the flawless, trouble-free 
writing they deliver. Their famous ‘“Grip- 
Tite” tips won’t let leads wobble, turn or fal] 
out. It takes time to precision build quarter- 
century proved “Autopoint”’ pencils. So while 
they are not plentiful now, accelerated output 
soon will put an “Autopoint”’ in your pocket 
or purse. Pencils shown, left to right: $3.75 - 
(plus excise tax), $2.65 and $1.75 (no excise 
tax). Models for standard or real thin leads. 


utopoint Leads 


in New Improved 
Plastic Tube 











Ask your dealer for “‘Autovoint” | 


leads in the new “Turn-top, Tilt- 


lead-out” plastic tube—the great- | 


est improvement ever made in a 
lead container. Turn top and tilt 
leads out. No cap to remove and 
lose. Stops leads spilling out. 
With standard leads 10c—Real 
Thin leads 15c. 


. Business organizations give imprinted “ Autopoint” 
Pencils to spark up sales, build good will. 


Autopoint Company, Dept. N-11, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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felt that the 56-year-old tenor’s 30-year- 
old daughter had much to learn, they 
were almost in complete agreement that 
Gigli was still the golden-voiced Gigli of 
old. The Times felt that the company 
had produced “one of the roughest per- 
formances of this long-suffering opera that 
we have been offered these many years,” 
but that the Italian “still can sing: 
he opens his mouth and a stream of 
golden tone emerges.” 

Nobody seemed to pay any attention to 
the fact that, as a result of his wartime 
performances for the Germans, Italy’s 
great La Scala has barred him from’ ap- 
pearing on its stage. 


Jazz by Django 


The 1,800 people who went to the 
Cleveland Public Music Hall to hear Duke 
Ellington on the night of Nov. 4 were 
completely unprepared for what hap- 
pened. There had been no advance pub- 
licity. And when they found out that the 
Duke was sponsoring the American debut 
of Django Reinhardt, that still meant lit- 
tle or nothing except to the 
heppest cats in the crowd. 
But when the audience heard 
and saw, they knew they had 
drawn something _ special. 
With left fingers flying over 
the frets and right hand 
plucking at dizzy speed, the 
dark French jazz guitarist 
showed that he was a master 
of his instrument in tone, 
technique, and musicianship. 
Not for nothing had jazz fans 
collected his records and tour- 
ing devotees come home from 
abroad raving. 

For this debut, the Duke 
and Django rehearsed only 
about 20 minutes before the 
concert. What key, asked El- 
lington, did he want to play 
in? “No key,” answered Djan- 
go. “But there has to be a 
key,” said Duke. “I follow,” 
replied the Frenchman. “You 
start.” So sure is Reinhardt 
of himself, as a matter of 
fact, that he didn’t bother to 
bring a guitar with him when 
he flew over from France two weeks ago. 
His own was battered and he knew that 
the Americans, like the Lord, would pro- 
vide. They did. 

Le Jazz Hot: The normal cares of 
the world are not for Django. Born 36 
years ago of gypsy parents in a caravan 
just over the French border in Belgium, 
he had no formal education and only 
recently has learned to sign his name in 
unsteady block printing. He thinks the 
family collected the name Reinhardt on a 
German trek once upon a time and 
Django (pronounced without the “D”) 
was probably something that simply 
pleased his mother. By legend, he is sup- 
posed to prefer living in the open in a 
caravan with his multitudinous Romany 


“cousins,” but in New York City he was 
outwardly happy at the swank Hampshire 
House on Central Park South. He speaks 
almost no English, but even in French jg 
a strict direct-question-and-answer man, 

Like most European jazz _ players 
Django heard his first hot music via 
American phonograph records, and from 
the oddly assorted disks that came his 
way he developed his style. A born jp. 
stinct for music did the rest. “I suppose,” 
he says, “I started playing the guitar be- 
fore I walked.” 

He. thinks he was about 19 when he 
first began to be noticed. “I don’t remem. 
ber doing anything particular at the 
time, but a lot of people suddenly found 
me. I had been playing just as well all 
along.” About that same time, his caravan 
caught fire and he was badly burned. The 
result is that two fingers of his left hand, 
vital to the formation of chords, are para- 
lyzed and so he plays with a completely 
unorthodox fingering. 

Round and Round: As founder of 
his country’s best-known jazz ensemble- 
the Quintet of the Hot Club of France- 


Django: Despite a burned left hand, he sizzles 


Reinhardt had been asked to come to 
the United States .-before—but never on 
terms which he thought equaled his tal- 
ent. It is said that in France he will 
play either at his own price—about 
$1,000 a performance—or for free when 
the spirit moves him. 

As a guest on the Ellington concert 
tour he is not making a thousand. Be- 
cause of the musicians’ union rules 
against foreigners, dance and radio dates 
are barred to him. Anyway, whatever 
kind of money he takes back to France 
will probably be dropped at the first 
roulette table he finds, for gambling 's 
one of his greatest passions. “It is perhaps 
sad,” he says, “but I don’t think 5°. 
Maybe I win some day again.” 
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“Tm getting to know 


" OING ON THE ROAD” is ceasing to be a career in 
America. Days of travel, comfortless nights in 
strange surroundings, long absences that make a man a 
stranger to his family — all are being ushered into 
memory by the swift, modern efficiency of travel by air. 
During the past year thousands of businessmen have 
discovered for the first time the gratifying pleasure of 
(1) getting their out-of-town business over with in one- 


This advertisement is sponsored by 
the nation’s airlines and leading manufacturers 
in the aviation industry 












my children again” 


third the time, (2) traveling in superlative comfort and 
ease, and (3) getting back home so quickly that they 
have been scarcely missed by their families. 

And with all this, it is frequently cheaper to go by 
air than any other way. So plan your next trip by air. 
You will save time; you will avoid fatigue, and you will 
probably save money. 


P.S. To make your reservation just phone the nearest Airline office 
or authorized Travel Agent. If plans change kindly cancel your 
reservation immediately. 


Air Transport Association of America, 1107 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Put Wings on your letters 
5¢ AIR MAILIS HERE 
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FLY THE PLANES THAT THE U.S. FLAG 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


SCHENTEY 


PEStRVE j 
} 


FLAVOR FOR YOUR THANKSGIVING 


Clear the way for pleasure when you celebrate Thanksgiving 
with Schenley Reserve! You'll find a plus . . . an extra measure 
of enjoyment in its Sunny Morning flavor. Every rich, mellow 


sip will tell you why Schenley Reserve is America’s favorite! 


‘st| SCHENLE™ 


RESERVE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1946, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. ¥. © 
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Playtime at Sen. Claghorn’s alma mater 
Stage Kids’ School 


Few persons outside the show busi- 
ness know much about the school which 
occupies two and a half floors of the 
sixteen-story office building at 1860 
Broadway in New York City. But many 
of the Professional Children’s School’s 
3,000 graduates were engaged last week 
in a drive to make their alma mater bet- 
ter known. They were out to raise 
$200,000 badly needed for scholarships, 
a teachers’ retirement fund, and recrea- 
tional facilities for their school (which 
has no playground). Russell Crouse, the 
playwright who heads the fund’s theater 
committee, pledged that half the quota 
would be met by the theater itself. 

Founded 32 years ago and incorporat- 
ed under the New York State Board of 
Regents, the PCS takes its pupils through 
eight years of grammar school and four 
years of high’ school while they work in 
the theater, radio and television, in films, 
or in model agencies. Professional experi- 
ence is the only entrance requirement, 
but since the school can accommodate 
only 250 pupils, the waiting list is long. 

The curriculum is the same as that of 
the New York public schools, with one 
notable exception: The study of French 
begins in the second grade. And in con- 
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> © ‘BB trast with the usual public-school hours 
asure Mi Of9 to 3, PCS’s run from 10 to 2, so chil- 
je dren who have been on stage the night 


efore can sleep a little later and be back 
on stage by matinee time. 
omework is done at home or be- 
tween the acts; truancy is unknown; and 
uvenile actors and actresses who go on 
the road continue going to the school 
and taking its walle examinations—by 
means of correspondence courses. 
Of the 87 Day boys used so far in 
2 even years of “Life With Father,” 61 


orite! 
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“Let me tell you what makes 


the piston push, Pop’’ 


Father may be befuddled when it comes 
to explaining the mysteries of puffing 
steam engines, rolling ships, and soar- 
ing airplanes—but his son is not! 

Junior has been exploring the fasci- 
nating phenomena of science and na- 
ture in his new book, IT SEEMS LIKE 
Macic. He has been learning how 
steam pushes pistons, and pistons turn 
wheels ... how turbines revolve like 
windmills and power ships over the 
sea. Even the miraculous eye of radar 
is no mystery to him. All these like- 
magic things are not beyond Junior’s 
comprehension when they are as sim- 
ply and lucidly described as they are 
in this book. 

It SEEMs LIKE Macic is a carefully 
written, lavishly illustrated book 


especially designed to tell five-to-nine- 
year-olds how things work. 

If your child says “How?:... if 
your child asks, “Why?::—here is the 
book that will satisfy his active, in- 
quisitive mind. Simple diagrams and 
explanations tell how a gasoline engine 
works, why airplanes can fly through 
the air, where coal and oil come from 
...and hundreds of other wonderful 
facts that will give him a sound in- 
troduction into the wonderland of 
science. 

Rand M¢Nally is very proud to pre- 
sent this newest book by the creators 
of the popular Tuis Is tae Wortp— 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease and Esther 
Friend. It is priced at $2.50, at-your 
bookstore. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


1856—Our 90lh Yoar—1946 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
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This means that the 


lead is actually bonded 


to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now... pre-war, real 


rubber erasers are back! 


' 
VENUS 
- by the makers of the famous VENUS Fens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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have been PCS pupils. So have a num- 


hex a€ other Wuninaries and near omi- 


ReUeR aE Re Cee, caong, Kenn Kiko 


Berle, Eddie Bracken, Gene Raymond, 
Patsy Kelly, Anita Louise, Ruby Keeler, 
Mitzi Green, Kenny Delmar (Senator 


Claghorn), Beatrice Kay, Peter Donald, 
and Georgie Price. 


_—— 


Government by Boy 


Most Americans familigr with the 
British public-schoo) system of fagging 


regard it as a reprehensible and undemo- 
cratic custom. That redoubtable Chris- 


tian gentleman, Dr. Thomas Arnold of 


Rugby, thought otherwise. Fagging, in 
his definition, was “the power given by 


the supreme authorities of the school to 
the Sixth Form, to be exercised by them 
over the JIower boys for the sake of 
securing a regular government among 
the boys themselves, and avoiding the 
evils of anarchy.” 

Established at Eton and Winchester in 
the sixteenth century, fagging had been 
adopted by most English public (priv- 
ate) schools 300 years later. In its earlier 
and cruder form the younger boys (fags) 


served the older boys (fag masters) by 
blacking boots, brushing clothes, cooking 


breakfast, and doing innumerable other 
chores. Time modified a fag’s duties to 


such things as running errands, bringing 
tea, sweeping, and tidying. In return the 
fag master protected his fag from bully- 
ing and relieved the house master of 
taking disciplinary action except in the 
gravest cases. 

Proponents of the system argued that 
the junior boys learned obedience, the 


first principle of command. But many 
parents still objected. Last week, fag- 


ging, one of the few phases of British 
life unaffected by the war, was again a 
subject of lively dispute. Genesis of the 
revived discussion: the head boy of one 
house at Westminster School, where fag- 
ging was abolished a year ago, had asked 
that it be restored on the ground that 
without fagging he could not maintain 
discipline. 


onal 


Harvard's Science City 


Old Harvard men, accustomed to 
thinking of Cambridge in terms of Latin 
and Greek, philosophy and law, were 
both pleased and astonished by: Har- 
vard’s wartime record in the vast scien- 
tific and technological field. Last week 
they received an even more pleasurable 
jolt: President James B. Conant an- 
nounced a new “science city” would be 
built within the university precincts. 

Teaching, study, and research faci)i- 
ties of various scientific departments, 
now widely spread, will be centralized 
under one roof. The chief feature of the 
new city will be its Science Center Build- 
ing, now in the blueprint stage. The 
whole area will be within a radius of a 
quarter-mile and will include laboratories 
now in course of construction, such as 
the Computation Laboratory with _ its 










A SPECIAL 


PREPARATION 


FOR SHAVING 
For the an in 7 
who shaves daily 

NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 manin 
7 shave every day—yet daily shaving 
often causes razor scrape, irritation, 


To help men solve this problem, we 








tio 

perfected Glider, a rich soothing for 
cream. atc 
Glider protects your. face while you t 





shave. It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy 
to use. Need’ no brush—not sticky 
or greasy. 

SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


Get Glider at your regular dealer's, 
Or send us your name and address 
with ten cents—and we'll mail youa 
guest-size tube, enough for three full 
weeks. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
NW-11, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
good in U.S. A. and Canada only, 
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mechanical mathematician’s brain, and 


ihe cyclotron house, Advantages af the 


au Np HOD De, Lonende viewer 


Scientists of many categories will be 


brought into closer association enabling 
easier and swifter cooperation, thus 


promoting a freer flow of scientific ideas. 


Oo” 


Curriculum for Dilemma 
Like most thoughtful American educa- 


tors, Howard Mumford Jones, 54-year- 
old, Michigan-born professor of English 


at Harvard, has long been concerned 
with the future course of higher educa- 


tion in the United States. Last week Dr. 


jones, examining the problems of the 
atomic age, offered in his latest book, 


“Education and World Tragedy,”* a pro- 
gam for American colleges. His main 
points: 

(Professional or vocational training for 


all students. 


@Study of the theory of science and of 
the application of scientific discoveries 


to present-day technology, 


(Study of the assumptions and work- 
ings of representative government, par- 


ticularly in the United States and in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

@ Study of Russia and of the Orient. 
CStudy of personal relationships in 
modern societ#. 


“I have said,” concludes Dr. Jones, 


“that the contribution of formal educa- 


—— TH tion to solving the riddle of our world 





can be but small. It is the dark heart of 
man that is at fault, not the dim cloisters 
of our gothic universities . . . Ours is an 


engineering age. The trouble is that we 
have brought the engineering solution 


into college education and then wonder 
why we have no philosophy . . . - 
.. ‘The values that may help our sick 
society will come, not from the dictates 
specialism, but only as we have the 
‘courage in our colleges, so far as they 
can help, to face directly the tragic di- 
ma of our era. This must be the cen- 
ter of our general studies.” 


~_ 


Brandeis University 


Since his death five years ago at 84, 
louis D. Brandeis, Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, has 
grown steadily in stature in the admir- 
ing minds of American Jews, Last week 
American Jewry took an exceptional step 


to honor the great jurist: By unanimous 
vote of its directors the Albert Einstein 


Foundation, Inc., chose Brandeis Uni- 
Yesity as the name: for the new 
Jewish-sponsored nonsectarian university 
(NewsweEx, Sept, 2) which it will open 
M October 1947 at Waltham, Mass. The 
University, first such secular institution 
Bet Jewish auspices in the United 
tes, will occupy the buildings of Mid- 

x University. ; 
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Rdueation and w, . 
orld Tragedy, By Howard Mumf 
Votes, Harvard University ote Rj pages, $2.50, a 
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Holworthy has style 
fits footwork ts neat — 


has the rest beat a mile. 


from gray dawn til- you kn nih 
Ls princep ly due to hts shoes 


— see below. 








If you feel fagged out at the end of a 


the day’s work or play, you may find 


it’s because your shoes fail to provide 
the natura] support norma] feet need. 
Many thousands of men have changed 


to Wright Arch Preservers for the kind 


of comfort that eliminates this “six 
o’clock sag’’. 


This Arch Preserver comfort is the 
result of a 6utlt-in patented construc- 


For Women 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


~“ 


For Boys 
Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


tion. It keeps your feet in shape and, 


what’s more, it keeps your shoes in 
shape, too . . . so that the good looks 
you find in new Arch Preservers stay 
with them always. 


See your classified directory for the 
nearest Arch Preserver Shoe store... 
and be sure to write for our new book- 


let: E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Dept. N-11, Rockland, Mass. 
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in brown 
grained calf. 


In Canada for Men 
Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 































































=" Robert the Bruce, in hiding after six defeats, was inspired to gather 
his army together and win his kingdom—by a spider who succeeded 


in spinning his web after six failures, (Early 14th Century) 





The unchanging stories of its great heroes are 
still retold in Scotland today. Old favourites 
are always cherished. “Teacher’s, too, is cherished for the 
unchanging story of its fine flavour, known the world over. 
Since 1830, Teacher’s Scotch Whisky “has been skillfully 
blended by the same Scottish family. The 
constant quality of Teacher’s has made it 
the respected Scotch Whisky. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 


. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. © — Importers since 1794 
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MOVIES 


Forever Garfield 
Because W. R. Burnett adapted hi 


novel, “Nobody Lives Forever,” for the 
screen, he can hardly complain that j 
now bears only a passing resemblance to 
the original. On the other hand, the 
screen play is a considerable improve. 
ment on the book, both in action and 
in over-all antisepsis. This observation, 
however, is offered only as faint praise, 

As rough, tough stuff resurrected from 
the ’20s, “Nobody” proves that the War. 
ner Brothers haven't lost touch with the 
days when men were rats, and gangsters 
were Jimmy Cagney and George Ratt, 
This time it’s John Garfield who takes 
over as Nick Blake, an ex-con man just 
invalided out of the Army. When Nick 
discovers that he has been double. 
crossed by the girl he left behind him 
(Faye Emerson), he recovers the sizable 
bank roll he had also left behind him, 
slaps the lady in the kisser, and goes of 
to California for a well-earned sabbatical 
in the sun. 

But even con men have business man- 
agers, and Nick’s sidekick (George To- 
bias), appalled by inaction, promptly in- 
volves his boss with a parcel of two-bit 
chiselers who have a project in mind, 
but neither the front nor the effrontery 
to tackle it. The pitch is a wistful widow 
with $2,000,000 and no friends; and 
Nick, like an old war horse sniffing battle 
and Chanel No. 5, promptly readjusts 
himself to civilian life. The hitch, of 
course, is obvious, once you know that 
the widow is Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

A few dates with the widow, a side 
trip to the shrine at Capistrano, and 
Nick is a dead duck. His defection is 
viewed with alarm by the boys in the 
back room—which is just as well for the 

















Con man Garfield and widow Fitzgerald 
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American-Marietta craftsmen interpret precise laboratory formula- 







tions... producing dhaastens finishes that contribute their part in adding 
chaste beauty to the superlative woods of genuinely fine instruments and quality furniture. 
The massed technical knowledge and research facilities assigned by the 
American-Marietta organization to this specialized phase of making superior finishes 
is at the eanins of all industry through each one of twelve strategically located divisions 


plve every problem in classical finishing. 
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Leon Finch, Ltd., 


Los Angeles, California Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Sewall Paint & Varnish Co., of Texas, 0 
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Leadership — in horses, men or whiskies—de- 


mands unique qualities. White Horse is as 
unique as the Scottish Highlands from whence 


It comes. For Scotland's harley, Scotland's 


water, Scotland’s peat... above all, Scotland’s 


traditional sil... form its.character. Thus 


graciously endowed — #¢ stands alone. 


BLENDED 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


A print of the above painting (without advortiiime, suitable for framing) ESTABLISHED 1740 


mailed on receipt of 10c, or set of 6 in this series for 5Oc. 
Brow ne-Wintners Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., New York i8, Dept. W-11 
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director, Jean Negulesco, as it enables 
him to parlay true love and reforma- 
tio with a kidnapping, a suspenseful 
chase, and a crescendo in_ six-shooters. 
It isn’t likely that you'll believe a word 
in this grim fairy story, and even less 
likely that any male moviegoer in his 
right mind will see how Miss Fitzgerald, 
with or without her $2,000,000, could 
be lonesome in any community north of 
Little America. But that’s Life, for you, 
in Hollywood. (Nosopy Lives Forever. 
Warner Brothers. Robert Buckner, pro- 
ducer. Jean Negulesco, director.) 


oe 


Smoodgie Woozy 


Although the mimeographed synopses 
distributed at movie press previews are 


not written for verbatim quotation, an 
excerpt from the outline of “Never Say 
Goodbye” describes perfectly the confu- 
sion rampant in this latest Errol Flynn 
vehicle: “On learning from Flip that 
Phil has led Fenwick to believe that she 
is Smoodgie by sending him her picture 


= = 4 
Erol Flynn: Why the reconciliation? 


instead of F lip’s, Ellen decides to teach 


Phil a lesson he’ll never forget.” Any 
further comments on the plot would be 


redundant, 


For the record, however, Flynn plays 
Phil; Eleanor Parker plays his estranged 


wife Ellen (also known as Smoodgie): 


orrest Tucker is an improbable Marine 
named Fenwick Lonkowski, and Patti 


Srady is Flip, Phil and Ellen are recon 


‘ 
ciled at the end, although it is difficult to 
say exactly why. (NEVER Say GOopBYE. 


Warmer Brothers, William Jacobs, pro- 


ucer. James V. Kern, director.) 


Murder at the Keys 


In “Nocturne” a Hollywood composer 


* found shot to death, The police, who 


Probably listen to the Hit Parade, accept 


first (7 
split-second 
VET bie 





Sold in the popular 


red-white-blue box 
at all stationers. 


The fastest, easiest stapler to load because it features the wide-open 


loading channel. And it tacks, pins and staples! Teams perfectly with 
Swingline’s 100% ROUND WIRE Staples. ROUND WIRE Staples are 


best for all standard staplers , , , require less adhesive, thus eliminate 


clogging from excess glue. Swingline your office, home and school! 
SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
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As the demand for reser- 
vations still exceeds the 
capacity of even this large 
hotel, we are unable, at 
times, to accommodate all 
of our friends. 

By reducing our standards of ser- 
vice, we could, perhaps, accept more 
reservations — at a greater profit. 
However, rather than jeopardize the 
traditions that have endeared us to 
thousands of friends as the “BARCLAY 
Family”, we are keeping the trust 
by accepting only as many guests as 
we can serve in the BARCLAY manner. 

We believe you will understand and 
approve this policy. We want you to 
know that when your reservation is 
accepted you can count on coming 
to the BancLay—and The Barciay 
is worth waiting for. 


General Manager 


me Barelay 
IN NEW YORK 
111 East 48th St., New York 17 


Member: Realty Hotels, Inc. N. Y. 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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The ONLY : 
lighter designed 
exclusively for 
PIPE SMOKERS 


Windproof . . . lightweight . . . large 
flame, If your dealer cannot supply 
you send $3.50 direct to us, Include 
dealer's name. Address Dept. 30-A, 


WARD-NIMROD CO. circinstt 3" on 
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his exit as suicide—all except Lt. Joe 


Warne (George Raft). He stacks up a 
cultural cut above his flat-footed friends, 
and figures that no song writer ever killed 
himself without finishing the song first. 

This sudden death at the piano proves 
a complicated case tor Joe Warne. Even- 
tually, his stubborn insistence on calling 
suicide murder gets him thrown off the 
police force. Even without badge and 
salary, Joe sticks to the trail, although he 
has little to go on. 

In the course of tracing a disbanded 
harem, Raft is peaten up by Bernard 
Hoffman (a newcomer nicely cast as an 


Raft and Bari: Death fingers the piano 


oversized and petulant menace) and he 
mauls Hoffman in a highly satisfactory 
return bout. He also falls in love with 
Lynn Bari, who is suspect No. 1 most of 
the way, possibly because she likes nice 
things and nobody knows who pays for 
her apartment. All is explained in the 
end of this regulation whodunit, but it 
won't leave you limp with excitement. 
“Nocturne” is just good enough to make 
you wish it were a lot better. (NOCTURNE. 
RKO-Radio. Joan Harrison, producer. 
Edwin L. Marin, director.) 


Saal 


Offensive Against ‘Abie’ 


Movie censorship these days is not 
confined to sex nor does it necessarily 
involve official approval by the Johnston 
Office. United Artists’ release of “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” was previewed last week by 
a .committee representing various re- 


ligious groups. It termed the $650,000 . 


remake of Anne Nichols’s long-lived play 
“the worst sort of caricature of both Jews 
and Catholics . . . and a film that sets 
us back twenty years . . . m bringing the 
people of America closer together.” Next 
week the committee intends to talk with 
Bing Crosby, who produced “Abie,” in 
an effort to have the film shelved or else 
extensively revised. 


More Enjoyment for 
HEARING AID USERS 


@ You buy hearing when you buy 
batteries. You get more hearing 
when you buy “Eveready” “Mini- 
Max” batteries. Their unique inner 
construction packs more power 
material into the same space... 
saves you money with longer life 
and fewer changes! 

Ounce for ounce, the greatest 
power producers...penny for penny, 
the most economical . . . size for size, 
the most compact! “Eveready” bat- 
teries are sold by your hearing aid 
dealer or agent. Always buy them. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Umon Caroide and Carbon Corporation 
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Relief from coughs, throat irritations, 
huskiness of colds or smoking comes 
fast with Vicks Medzcated Cough 
Drops. So effective because they're 
really medicated with throat-soothing 
ingredients of Vicks VapoRub. Try em! 
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trips a year... 


Tackle the Christmas dilemma with a flick of your pen... and you're sure to 
please... whether you’re shopping for business associates, friends, neighbors 
or relatives! For NEwswEEK is the right gift right through your shopping list ... 
and you don’t even need to budge from your chair to send it. First choice 
of America’s best informed people, NEwswEEK’s pages are good reading 


from sports to science, from books to business. And as today’s 





most important news magazine, Newsweek will bring your friends 
fifty-two weeks of profit and pleasure through the exciting year 
Q ahead. Give Newsweek ... avoid the Christmas rush. . 
# and satisfy everyone! Special Christmas Rate only $4. 25 @ year 
eres ($6.50 after New Year’s). N k | 
mes . 
fe Cwswee 


‘em! 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





... but others such as Daumier’s ‘Don Quixote and Sancho Panza’ aren’t 


~ Newsweex, NoveMBER 18, Joi 


ART 


Foundation Pictures 


In separate shows last spring, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Knoedler Galleries in New York both 
celebrated anniversaries. Marking its 
75th year, the nation’s largest museum 
showed some of its early gifts and pur- 
chases and about a third of the original 
174 paintings with which it opened jp 
the former Dodsworth’s Dancing Acad. 
emy on Fifth Avenue. Knoedler’s cele. 
brated the 100th anniversary of its shoe. 
string start as an art-supply house jp 
lower Manhattan with a collection of 


the sentimental, anecdotal Victorig 
paintings which were the big 


ts early days (Newoweex, Ap) 
Now the gallery, stl celebrating ba 


arranged what it calls “our outstanding 


exhibition of all times,” and it is for the 
benefit,of the museum’s anniversary drive 
for funds needed to renovate the Met’s 
building and rearrange its collection, 
Unlike its chief competitors—Wilden- 
stein’s, which specializes in French art, 
and Duveen’s, which concentrates on old 
masters—Knoedler’s deals in all Westem 
painting. Earlier in the century it found 
the work of English eighteenth-century 
portraitists easiest to sell. Today the 
French impressionists are the most pop- 
ular group. “But always,” says an execu- 
tive, “we have the foundation pictures.” 
Made up of masterpieces Knoedler’s 
has sold during its 100 years, the show 
includes many “foundation pictures”: 
Rembrandt’s “The Visitation of Saint 
Elizabeth”; three Frans Hals portraits of 
sturdy burghers, including two of the 
best of his last period, which were for- 
merly in the J. P. Morgan collection put 
are now on anonymous loan; Jan Ver- 
meer’s luminous “Lady Writing,” lent by 
Lady Oakes; two panels of Gerard Dav- 
id’s triptych, “The Annunciation,” now 


’ owned by Mrs, Edward S. Harkness; an 


Honoré Daumier, “Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza,” which shows Sancho 
wringing his hands in despair as Don 
Quixote dashes off to tilt at another 
windmill; a Petrus Christus portrait and 
his “Death of the Virgin,” the one paint- 
ing which is not on loan but for sale. 

Knoedler’s bought the “Death of the 
Virgin” shortly before the war from the 
Santa Canale family of Sicily which, ac- 
cording to tradition, had owned it since 
the early 1500s. In the storytelling style 
of a medieval Mystery play, it depicts 
the dying Virgin surrounded by the 
twelve apostles, as angels bear her sou 
aloft to God. 

Paintings Preferred: Today Knoet: 
ler’s has come a long way from its att: 
supply storé beginnings. One of the 
pioneers on 57th Street, New York's Art 
Row, it is equipped to handle all phases 
of the picture business, with seven show- 
rooms, a restoring department (where one 
employe is the third generation of his 
family to clean and restore paintings for 
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Built for comfortable 500-mile flights at a 
high cruising speed, the four-place, all- 
metal Vavton can carry a useful load of 
over half a ton. The baggage shown 
in the picture below fits easily in the 

Navion’s spacious trunk compartment. 
Glove and map compartments and a 
wide shelf provide additional space and 


the Navion has plenty of leg and elbow 


room for four big people. By removing 
the rear seat, two persons can fly with 
455 pounds of cargo. The pilot alone 
can carry 645 pounds in the 55 cubic 
foot cargo space. For further details 
about the Vavion’s utility for business 
or pleasure... write Dept. N-7, North 
American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles 45, 


California. Standard model, $6,100 f.a.f. 
CAA Approved Type Certificate 782 
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TORRINGTON BEARINGS 





ACCELERATING PRODUCTION 


To ease parts’ shortages confronting industry and consumer 
alike, machine tools must often work the clock around... 
swiftly . . . efficiently . . . with minimum time-out for 
maintenance. 

That’s one of many reasons why Torrington Bearings are 
used more and more in the machine tool industry, as in many 
other fields where heavy-duty machinery must perform at top 
efficiency. In steel, oil, paper and construction equipment, 
Torrington Bearings provide long service life . . . smooth, 
trouble-free operation ... effecting substantial economies by 
helping speed up production while cutting power and 
maintenance costs. 

To design engineers and manufacturers Torrington’s 
Bantam Bearings Division offers an engineering service 
based on long experience in building bearings for every 
requirement, routine or unusual. Consult our engineering 
staff on your bearing problems. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA - TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER 
TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE - BALL 
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Knoedler’s), a framing departrt, an 
X-ray machine for examining pictures, 
and a fine library for art research, 

Knoedler’s stock on hand _today-—in 
New York and in the London branch-is 
1,500 paintings. Replenishing this is the 
greatest problem of the firm’s present 
head, Charles R, Henschel, a grandson 
of the founder. On a recent trip to Eu- 
rope, Henschel found it almost impos- 
sible to buy anything. For one thing 
inflation makes European owners prefer 
paintings to cash, For another, it is Giff 
cult to ascertain title to paintings which 
may have been filched by the Nazis and 
later resold. 


In the past Knoedler’s helped build 
up the Mellon, Frick, Widener, and other 


collections. There are no such buyers to- 
day, and Henschel says they are not 
missed, because the almost priceless mas- 
terpieces they bought are no longer avail- 
able. “If a man today said he wanted five 
or six paintings at $200,000 to $500,000 
each,” Henschel adds, “Td say, ‘Tf I ever 


see one, I'll let you know’. 


rom 


Major Bowes’s Treasures 


The late Major Edward Bowes of 
Amateur Hour fame was an avid art 
collector who loved the excitement of 
auctions. On Nov. 1, five months after 
his death, the major’s treasures were on 
the block again, at the Kende Galleries 
of Gimbel Brothers, New York. Most of 
his paintings brought far higher prices 
than he had paid for them. Wildenstein 
& Co. gave $20,000 for a Renoir 


‘““Mosquée a Alger,” which Major Bowes 


had bought for $13,500 in 1942. On tlie 
other hand, a portrait of John Lamont 
by Sir Henry Raeburn, the Scottish eight- 
eenth-century portraitist, which brought 
$44,000 in 1928 and which Bowes 
bought for $16,000 in 1942, went for 
$7,500 to the Knoedler Galleries. 
Among other buyers were a Greek 
diplomat, who bid $10,200 for El Gre- 
co’s “Christ Driving the Money-Changers 
From the Temple,” Gilbert Miller, the 
producer, who bought a Renoir land- 
scape for $5,200, and the actor Burgess 
Meredith, who paid $1,000 for a land- 
scape by a minor contemporary Frenc 
impressionist, Louis Le Bail. 


Tempting 


In Boston, Mayor Curley called eleven 
paintings of “The Temptation of St. An- 
thony” (NEwswekK, Sept. 30) “injurious 
to the morals of the people of Boston.’ 
His advisers especially objected to one 
which depicts a trio of nudes in detail. 
Result: When the show opened last week 
1,500 Bostonians stormed the Stuart Art 
Gallery to see them. Further result: the 
Hollywood firm of Loew-Lewin, Inc., 
which sponsors the show and plans to use 
one of the paintings in the movie, “The 
Private Affairs of Bel Ami,” filed suit for 
$200,000 against Mayor Curley on the 
ground that his statements about the art 
show did the film great damage. 











T happened to W. S. Quinlan, Presi- 
dent of Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Robbins & Myers make fractional 
horsepower motors and electric faris. A 
few years before the War the market 
for both products was in a slump. The 
Company was seeking new products to 
manufacture and money to finance 
them. Mr. Quinlan came to the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


About this time an officer of the Bank 
was lunching with another client—T. H. 
Barth, President of Carl L. Norden, 
Inc. The Norden Company, in expand- 
ing its production program, was having 
difficulty finding subcontractors quali- 
fied to produce high-precision, specially 
designed parts, including fractional 
horsepower motors. The Bank told the 
Norden officer it might be able to help. 


Soon afterward, the Bank brought 





He applied for a loan—and got a customer! 


the two Companies together—and be- 
fore long Robbins & Myers was receiv- 
ing large contracts from Norden. The 
Bank had found one of the few firms 
capable of performing the highly spe- 
cialized job Norden demanded. 


The Bank provided Robbins & Myers 
credit for more working capital. And 
the Norden Company gave the Armed 
Forces, on time, two of the War’s most 
important weapons—the Norden bomb- 


sight and the Norden automatic pilot. 


Similar incidents happen frequently 
at the Bank of Manhattan. For this 
Bank is not only interested in financing 
companies—it is concerned with the 
welfare of its customers. As a result, 
opportunities for mutual assistance are 
continually turning up—another ex- 
ample of Bank ot Manhattan service 
which goes beyond the usual banker- 
customer relationship. 











* Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 
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COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
MANUFACTURER 
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WEAREVER MODELS; 


WEAREVER dENiTH 


PEN $1.95 - SET $2.75 | 
WEAREVER PACEMAKER | 
PEN $2.75 + SET $3.75 | 
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~ AND STATIONERY STORES | 
© DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. 3. 
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NEWSWEEK 


BOOKS 
The Novel’s Three Giants 


Three great masters of the novel, per- 
haps the three greatest of modern times 
—Balzac, Stendhal, and Tolstoy—are con- 
sidered in three unusually fine biogra- 
phies which lend distinction to the fall 
book season. Each is a full, satisfying, 
and exhaustive study of its subject, both 
as writer and as man; and each should 
pass with flying colors all the exacting 
tests of scholarship. At the same time 
each will appeal not only to scholars but 
to the general reader who abjures foot- 
notes and seeks color, excitement, drama, 
and sensation as concomitants to good 
reading. 

It would be unfair to single out any 
one of these books as the best. Matthew 
Josephson’s “Stendhal,” first of the trio 
to appear, already has been accorded 
high critical praise; although Stendhal 
is the least known of the three writers, 


it should naw be pushing its way toward 
the best-seller lists. Readers who remem- 


ber Josephson’s “Zola and His Time” 
and “Victor Hugo” know how powerful 
a portrait painter he can be at his finest, 


as he is in this book, 


Stefan Zweig's POsNCUG “haleac, 

















CUO URAC Man Chis sefection 


atid a cade said chakte Gan Many recent 


Cook Soo esos Sao me = .. Seeseoe = = 
“leo ¥ oO)stoy” 3s 2 tremendous book, botiz 
in physical ‘size and in the handling of 
its almost overwhelming subject. 


Stendhal in Love: Stendhal, whose 
real name was Henri Beyle, was born in 


1783, toward the end of Louis XVI’s 


reign; he died in 1842, shortly after 
Queen Victoria’s reign began. But he 
really belongs with “the great social 
writers”—Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Zola, and 
G. B. Shaw—who appeared later in the 


nineteenth century, rather than with his 
contemporaries Byron, Victor Hugo, or 


Honoré Balzac, all of whom he knew. His 
books were little read in his own day. “TI 
shall be read only in 1880 or 1900,” he 
often predicted. Today his “Charterhouse 


‘of Parma” and “The Red and the Black” 
are universally recognized as surprisingly 


modern, witty, ironical, honest, and mean- 
ingful books. 

Stendhal himself was an amazing per- 
son. He lived under many masks as well 


a§ many noms de plume, He claimed to 


<< . 
be “a soldier, a man of fortune, a great 
lover, a society wit, a diplomat, a trav- 
eler, and even, sometimes, a revolution- 


ary conspirator.” There was some truth 


in all of these claims. Stendhal belioved 


in “the art of life” and spent a lifetime 
analyzing his acts to learn the lesson_ of 
his life. He was in love with the idea 


of being in love, and forever was in 


pursuit af One woman or another. He 


ranked women first, “and after them 
came my books.” = 


Josephson makes the most of Sten- 
é 


dhal's life and loves, His biography 
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Speed SHAVER 

















Get this sensational, 
modern razor today. B= 
Then see for yourself 


how simple, 05) your 


shaving becomes. En- 
ioy Enders’ extra keen 
blade and pressure- 
less, graceful action. 
Save time. Shave closer 


With safety, comfort 


Join the swing to sim- 
pler shaving—simpler, 
easier from start to 


finish.GetEnders today. 


double thick 


deluxe blade 


clicks in 

like magic 
nothing to 
take apart 
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if yours is plant four, 


@ Nation-wide surveys indicate that three 
out of four of America’s industrial plants 


how share a common and costly weakness, 


That weakness is inefficient electrical dis- 
tribution and control. 
e During recent years, most electrical sys- 


tems have been operating under abnormal 


stress. They have become overloaded and 
unreliable—poorly located or improperly 


applied in relation to present needs. Under 








Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


such conditions, serious production losses 
are a certainty. 


@Check with your head electrical man. 


If he sees potential profit leaks, a Square D 
Field Engineer will (without obligation) 
work with him in plugging them. 


The counsel of exnarionced Square D 


Field Engineers is available through Square 
D offices located in 5O principal U.S. and 


Canadian cities. 


SOUARE 1 COMPANY 
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THE REAL “NEW ORDER” 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Our PRESENT 
world turbu- 
lence marks 
the inevitable 
transitional 
stage between 
two vast his- 


Josephson says Stendhal rated ... 


draws a magnificent picture of the 


France, Italy, and Germany which Sten- 
dhal, the perfect European, knew; and 


it is a portrait gallery of the men and 


women, the litterateurs and politicians, 
with whom this strange man associated. 
Perhaps Josephson’s best success is in in- 


tegrating Stendhal’s experiences and life 
with our own time. 

The Large Balzac: For ten years be- 
fore his death Stefan Zweig, the Aus- 
trian dramatist, biographer and historian, 
spent most of his time on his “large 
Balzac,” as he called his work in prog- 
ress. It was to be his magnum opus. He 
had been collecting and collating mate- 
rial for many years. He had not finished 
when he died and the present book, 
while his own in style and content, was 
completed by Zweig’s close friend, Rich- 
ard Friedenthal. It is a full and compe- 
tent biography whose lucid style belies 


iS 
iY K, This holiday season brings 


/ you the Southwestern Sun toric eras, The 


we - Carnival with ALL its festive 
{ihe pageantry--its thrills, glamour 
"Gt and spectacular beauty. Car- 
=>, nival and Yuletide spirits blend 
“into the Sunland’s gala cele- 
bration. The colorful, pictures- 
que romance of Mexico and 
the Old West are vividly evi- 
dent. Our nation’ most interest- 
ing parade and the Sun Bowl 
football game climax the Sun 
Carnival on New Year's Day. 
Plan now to be in warm, dry, 
sunny El Paso. May we sen 

illustrated literature? It's free, 
\ |of course, and no obligation. 


PLAYGROUN I! 


old foundations of law, culture and 
custom have become fatally impaired. 
The new structure is still to be built. 

Politically impotent because spirit- 
ually outworn, the time of separate 
and exclusive national states, racial 
cultures and divisive creeds reveals 
its end in the conflict and confusion 
which old authorities cannot heal. 

The power of the new world era is 
the power of man’s soul, quickened 
by the call of a conscious, mature 
and rational faith, realizing that the 
way to fulfillment lies in promoting 
the oneness of humankind. 

Nowhere can you find this call more 
clearly raised than in the teachings 
of the Baha’i World Faith. They have 
created the point of union and agree- 
ment between mind and heart, science 
and religion, spiritual personality and 
social program. 

The new order of human relations is 
presented in a booklet “World Order 
Through World Faith,” a compliment- 
ary copy of which will be sent on re- 
quest. 


BAHA’! PUBLIC RELATIONS 
536 Sheridan Road ¢ Wilmette, Illinois 
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Stefan Zweig and his Balzac... 
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Culver 
... women first, his books second 


the immense amount of research that 


Zweig put into it. 
Balzac was Stendhal’s junior by six- 


teen years and outlived him by eight, 


He was one of the most prolific writers 
in any language at any time. By the time 
he had reached the age of 42 “his rest- 





I less brain had produced a hundred books 


and created some two thousand char- 
acters, among them many that will re- 


main imperishable.” 

Of peasant stock, Balzac, thanks to his 
father, was born into comfortable cir- 
cumstances. His evilly ambitious mother 
expected him to be a lawyer. He decided 
to be a writer. With no encouragement 
and little material aid he did so. At the 
start he devoted killing years to hack 
writing. For the rest of his career, he 
gave himself up to backbreaking toil at 
his writing desk so that, in the few hours 
left at his disposal, he could live wildly 











Culver 
+++ great genius, a great sucker 
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(BAWI Means Balance Agri- 





Has it come to this? Then—come to Mississippi! You will find a 
friendly, cooperative spirit—intelligent, native - born labor, 
willing to give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. For 
them, industrial employment is not just a job—it’s a future. 


Under BAWI, these same workers are proving their confidence 


in you by investing their money to build your plant. 


Why not get away from it all? Visit Mis- 
sissippi and see for yourself. Bring the 
family and combine business and pleas- 
ure in a vacation that will leave you re- 


freshed and relaxed. 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi’s industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD. 


New Capitol Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


1 Room 


CHARLES F, ROCHESTER, President 
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Building 
Deterioration! 
Keep Out Water, 


Dirt and Cold! Save 
Needless Repairs! 
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PLASTI-CALK 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Protect woodwork around doors and windows! 
Keep out rain, frost, cold and dirt! Add comfort, 
save fuel. Let Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service 
seal your building or home against the weather. 
Have a Chamberlin man give you an estimate 
today. Chamberlin Weatherproofing Service is 
nationwide . . . oldest and largest in the country. 
Factory Branch application assures complete 


satisfaction. Free survey! No obligation! Ask now! 


Alo FREE SURVEY-cau 
lnsalation, Weathe — Chomberlin Branch(see phone book) 
Strips, Storm Sash, of mail coupon for free survey, No 

Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 
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Chamberlin Company of America i 
1323 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich, <\.< 
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and extravagantly, as he felt was due one 
who, without justification, called himself 
Honoré de Balzac, aristocrat. 

Balzac’s entire life was a debt-ridden 
nightmare, alleviated only by his love 
affairs. A fat, dark, and rather ugly man, 
he posed as a dandy. Mocked by his con- 
temporaries, ridiculous in his relations 
with women, a sucker for all sorts of 
speculations, he was one of the greatest 
novelists and_ short-story writers the 
world has ever known. He drank thou- 
sands of gallons of coffee and burned 
miles of candles in his hard-pressed and 
lifelong effort to keep out of debtors’ 
prison and put on paper his monumental 
projects—“The Human Comedy” and the 
“Droll Stories.” 

This tumultuous story—Balzac hiding 
from the bailiffs in rooms crowded with 
expensive knickknacks he could ill afford, 
his noisy and vulgar appearances with his 
bejeweled cane and lorgnon in the Paris 
salons, his journey to Italy with a girl 
friend disguised as a boy, his relationship 
with his mother and sister, his long court- 
ship of Madame de Hanska (as well as 
the others)—is told with affectionate 
gusto by Zweig. 

The Tragedy of Tolstoy: With 
notes, bibliography, and index the “spe- 
cial limited edition” of Emest J. Sim- 
mons’s “Leo Tolstoy” runs to 852 pages. 
The regular trade edition is slightly 
smaller, but the text is the same. This is 
probably the longest biography to be 
published since before the war, and cer- 
tainly the most extensive study of the 
man, who wrote “Anna Karenina” and 
“War and Peace” among all those listed 
in the four and a half pages devoted to 
biographies and studies in Professor Sim- 
mons’s overwhelming bibliography. Inci- 
dentally, Simmons has used much new 
and original source material only recent- 
ly made available by Soviet researchers 
and scholars. 

In spite of its length and almost 
overpowering details “Leo Tolstov” is a 
fascinating book, as readers of The At- 
lantic Monthly, where parts of it ran in 
serial form, are well aware. Especially in- 
teresting are the early chapters on Tol- 
stoy’s wild youth. After he settled down 
as a great man and philosopher at 
Yasnaya Polyana, the minutely recorded 
details of his life, mixed with his quar- 
rels with his wife, become a bit weari- 
some except to the most advanced Tol- 
stoyan. 

As a young man Tolstoy was an awk- 
ward, homely, and frustrated Russian 
who fitted ill into his inherited position 


in society. After his first years of study — 


he returned to his estate with a program 
for reforming the lot of the serfs. When 
this failed he fled to Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, where in the cafés and gypsy 
haunts he gambled, drank, and consorted 
with prostitutes. He was headed for 
“utter disintegration” when he resolved 
to join the czar’s army, where a brother 
was Carving a minor career. 

In the Caucasus he fought and thought 





THE ONLY GENUINE WEBSTER IS THe 
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WEESTER 


3,350 Pages 
600,000 Entries 


NORE than a century ago, G. & C, 
Merriam Company bought the 
exclusive rights to publish Webster’s 
Dictionary. Through the years, with 
each new edition, Merriam has con- 
stantly enlarged the scope and use- 
fulness of Noah Webster’s original 
work, until today the names MEr.- 
RIAM and WEBSTER are equally im- 
portant in identifying “The Supreme 
Authority.” The genuine Webster 
always bears the name “A Merriam- 
Webster” on the binding and title 
page. Ask your dealer for WEBSTER’S 
NEw INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition—the great unabridged 
Merriam-Webster. More and more 
copies are now reaching him, and 
there will soon be enough for all. 


G. & C, MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 























GEORGE WASHINGTON 
did wot sleep here! 


. . » but no doubt he would 
have, had the Parker House 
been established in those early 
days. Actually, for 90 years 
most of the world’s celebrities 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston. How- 
ever, tdé us, every guest Is a 
celebrity... All we ask is that 
you secure advance reservations 
and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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"'M A FARMER IN NORTHERN [LG 
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Wve farmed in Northern Illinois for about 50 years. The land is rich and it's a 
help to me fo be near the biggest food-processing center in the country. The corn 
ont milk | produce are only a few hours away from the large distributing 
center in Chicago. My family has been farming around here for a long 

time and we've seen this land grow more productive every year. I've 
brought up my children and educated them here in Northern Illinois. 


They're staying to work and live here, too.” 












This man is typical of the progressive farmers of Northern Illinois, There 
is an abundance of good roads and railroads to get their products to all 
of the country’s large marketing centers, This same transportation net- 
work, plus the area’s diversified industrial facilities, combine to provide 
the finest machinery and equipment with which to work. 

In Northern Illinois, electricity helps make farms great producers. 
These Companies are continuing a long-standing program of rural line 
extensions which today makes this service available to over 93% of the 
farms in the territory. The towns serving the needs of these progressive 
farmers are well-developed communities with good stores and shops, 
sound banks, fine schools. 

These companies have a stake in Chicago and Northern Illinois and 
confidence in its future. The theme of this advertisement is similar to 
one of a series we are publishing nation-wide to point out the many in- 


dustrial advantages available here, 
If you know of any business seeking a new location, please inform us 


so that in cooperation with other agencies interested in the progress of 
Northern Illinois, we can furnish complete factual information on the area. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: 
Railroad Center of the United States * World Airport « Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical 


Center of U, S. Population * Great Financial Center » The “Great Central 
Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record » 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power e Tremen- 
dous Coal Reserves * Good Government * Good Living » Good Services for Tax Dollars 
Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages, 














This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the ” first 9 Months of 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


' %& Visit the “Victory” International Live Stock Exposition - Chicago » November 30-December 7 %  amumuu/ 











Keen and masculine! 
Shaving bowl, lotion and talc, 
impressively packaged in ivory 





and brown plastic, in 


elegant gift box, three dollars 
Other sets to twelve fifty. 
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Simmons writes of Leo Tolstoy... 


and kept notes while still living a riotous- 
ly dissolute life. During the Crimean 
War he fought bravely at Sevastapol; it 
was there that he acquired his implac- 
able and undiminishing hatred for war. 
His “Sevastapol Tales” attracted atten- 
tion to his literary talents and headed 
him toward his great fame. Eventually, 
he returned to his estates, indulged in a 
violent love affair, and finally married 
the 18-year-old daughter of a neighbor- 
ing noble. In the next 25 years he fath- 
ered thirteen children—and his two 
greatest books, “Anna Karenina” and 
“War and Peace.” 

Through these years the bitter conflict 
with Sonya, his wife, who could not 
: understand his high aims* because she 

tet ' knew him so well, became a great trag- 
IN YOUR GIVING! : ‘ s edy. But it also became a_ fascinating 
ON the Texas-Mexican border, along the Rio Grande. wo TES story, which Simmons tells with remark- 
lies Magic Valley—a fabulous, sun-soaked land that “Say, —slCtC«<aR able sympathy and insight, as Tolstoy 
grows citrus of unusual colors, regal size, incompara- A, , - himself told it in “The Kreutzer Sonata. 
ble flavor. Left on the tree until golden ripe, fat with VS Pay Balzac lived 51 years, Stendhal lived 
vitamin-filled juice, this luscious fruit has a taste thrill iP ue ie 59; Tolstoy was 82 when he died, known 
enjoyed by few “outsiders.” A limited quantity is | jira O44 and revered throughout the entire world. 
available this Christmas for impressive gifts—such \/ oe Sf a The life of each of them was unlike that 
unique grapefruit as Ruby Reds, Foster Pinks; oranges ee. of any other man, but all three were 
like Magic Temples, Lue Gim Gongs and many other py : marked by the same brand—genius. At 
epicurcan varictics. os * the hands of their latest biographers they 
| fare extremely well. (STENDHAL: OR THE 
MAGIC VALLEY DELUXE PEAK-OF-THE-SEASON CLUB Pursuir oF Happiness. By Matthew 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOX = friends, customers, Magic Josephson. 489 pages. poate. $4. 
ih alley oranges and grapefruit as ° d b 
Magnificent oranges and grape- they ripen—each variety picked at BALZAC. By Stefan Zweig. Translate y 
fruit, hand-picked when fully - fully matured best. Three-box William and Dorothy Rose. 404 pages. 
rm embership (Christmas, January Viking. $3.75. Leo Totstox. By Ernest 
ripe, express prepaid in U.S.A. 15, February 15), $13.50... Six- ; , i 
box Membership, a bountiful sup- J. Simmons. 790 pages. Atlantic-Little, 


ply of deluxe, tree-ripened grape- Brown. $5.) 
delivery), (about 30 pounds) fruit and oranges to last the aver- 
y wis age family for three winter months 


(Christmas, January 1, January 15, 
$4 60 February 1, February 15, March Other Books 
——- 1), $26.75. 
eisiilisveciaaiauais | DreaM Street. By Robert Sylvester. 
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depend on ripening season.) 5 pag —_—€ 252 pages. Dial. $2.50. This compact 
and readable first novel about Broadway 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING MADE EASY — theatrical folk concerns the efforts of a 
Send names, addresses. We enclose engraved gift certificate i frustrated and cynical press agent to 
with your name. Order immediately for Christmas delivery. = = : he 0 Befe build an unknown nightclub singer into 
Please enclose check in full. No C.0.0.'s ... Satisfaction guar- Sars "ang: a star using of course, all the usual 
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anteed. Write for color cataloque. ROUTE 12, devices. The story is slim and conven- 
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Culver 


..» that Sonya didn’t understand him 


tional, but it gives Sylvester, who is a 
working New York newspaperman,’ a 
nice chance to show hardbitten but glam- 
orous Broadway without its make-up. 
Passing in review is the whole gaudy 
gallery of chicanery, polite racketeering, 
and phony success that cause the press 
agent’s occupational neuroses. 

Tue Great BarsaMo. By Maurice 
Zolotow. 431 pages. Random House. 
$2.75. The hero of this novel about a 
master stage magician and what makes 
him tick is a Brooklyn slum child, who 
works himself up to be one of the most 
successful escape artists of his time. As 
a character study of a born liar and a 
cheat (with a mother fixation), “The 
Great Balsamo” is only mildly success- 
ful. But as an unabashed report on the 
tricks of the magician’s trade, it is an 
eye opener. Zolotow drew on years of 
research for his material, and he leaves 
few secrets untold. 

THe SPEAR AND THE Sanp. By Raoul 
C. Faure. 280 pages. Harper. $2.50. This 
extraordinary novel depicts the effect of 
complete solitude on a man—his mental 
and spiritual struggles and his final sur- 
render. The central character is a young 
scientist named Sausal, who sets out 
(with two other scientists) to chart a 
current somewhere in the South Seas. A 
strange set of circumstances, ending in 
sudden death for all except Sausal, lands 
him on a deserted island. from which 
there is no escape. Sausal lives here for 
some 20 years before he dies. At first 
he retaifts some of the vestiges of civiliza- 
tion, but gradually he fashions for him- 
self a strange mystical life which is in 
complete harmony with the surrounding 
nature. The author of this arresting study 
of man’s evolution in reverse is a French 
stylist, and he writes an English that 
puts most of our novelists to shame. 

Xxotic, passionate, and brilliant, this is 
not a book for all tastes. But for thdse 
willing to grapple with Faure’s nihilistic 
Philosophy it is a thrilling experience. 





Rbehes 


Industry gains a fast, firm foothold in land rich in resources on which to thrive. Deep 
mineral deposits, swift waterways, tall timber stands and fertile farms are Mother 
Earth’s legacy to the Pacific Northwest. War-proven industrial facilities, abundant 
electric power, encouraging tax structures and satisfied skilled labor aid expanding 
industry in its conversion of raw material to finished product. 


Teeming waters of the Pacific 
and broad rivers like the great 
(ore) he bookeyt: Wr: acer: Um oct: Ole) am rohesaer= 
of the nation’s fish and fish 
by-products. Streams literally 
choked with fish at spawning 


season inspired early indus- 


trialists to invent and develop 


modern canning methods. 


Row upon row of colorful ap- 
}o) Kze} ed ot 0x0 fab oot: bued ol: (eb nels @) ole 
portunity Corner’s rich acres, 
flourish in this climate which 
befriends tender crops. In the 
long growing season lies the 
secret of lavish fruit and vege- 
table harvest in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Pacific Northwest mines tap 
vast. supplies of mineral 
bcc crs Ua om OX@) 0) ol: ann Cor: Ke MAb OLOmE: BOG! 
gold... antimony, mangan- 
ese and tungsten are but a 
few of profitably mined ores 
New electrochemical and elec- 
trometallurgical plants) will 
use cheap electric power and 
lo acbot-polovad:bateyel 


One tenth of the nation’s wool 
is produced by the Columbia 
River Area. On grassy ranges 
graze cattle which add nearly 
40 million dollars a year to 
Opportunity Corner’s livestock 
market. Dairy cows yielding 
25°% more milk, boost its 
dairy industry to over 73 mil- 
lion dollars annually. 


Much of the nation's lumber 
comes from the Columbia Riv- 
er Area's dense forests. Cork 
from the bark of Douglas Fir 

steel-strong compressed 
woods from discards al- 
cohol, paper, wood flour for 
plastics from pulp and saw- 
dust offer new fields of enter- 
prise 













Opportunity Corner’s natural riches await the touch 
of men of vision. Abundant electric power, a pool 
of skilled labor, comprehensive transportation and 
ports ... all these will combine to promote indus- 
try in the Pacific Northwest. 


This advertisement sponsored by the following Business-Managed Electric Power Companies of the Pacific Northnest 
WORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY © THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER COMPANY © PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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91 Years of 
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THE QUEENSBURY HOTEL, GLENS FALLS,N.Y. 


Heating Modernization Program and installation of 
Webster Moderator System by Erwin C. Martin, 
Glens Falls heating contractor. 


High in the Adirondacks, the 
Queensbury Hotel in historic Glens 
Falls, New York, cut fuel consump- 
tion $355 in one month, at the same 
time providing enhanced comfort 
for the hotel’s guests. 


Glens Falls, selected as “Hometown 
U.S. A.” by Look Magazine in 1944, 
knows the Queensbury Hotel as a 
center of community life, where 
service clubs meet weekly and out- 
of-town celebrities frequently stay. 


The Queensbury Hotel was built in 
1925 and equipped with a Webster 
Vacuum System, including Webster 
Traps and Valves and a Nash Vac- 
uum Pump, designed to provide all 
the heat necessary to meet severe 
Adirondack winters. 


In 1944, the hotel owners decided 
upon a heating modernization pro- 
gram. This program included cov- 
ering exposed risers to increase mild 
weather comfort and permit effec- 
tive control; 2-zone Webster Mod- 
erator System with automatic 
“control-by-the-weather”; reduc- 
tion in heating supply to unoccu- 
pied rooms; improvements to pro- 
mote steam economy in hot water 
and kitchen services. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to work with you in solving your 
heating problems. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
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Fourth Estate First 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Two weeks ago, there appeared 
in this column an estimate of the out- 
come of the Congressional election. 
That estimate was based on the situa- 
tion as it stood on Oct. 25, eleven days 
before election. It said: “As _ this 
article is written, it seems to me that 
. .. Republicans will elect no less than 
226 members of the House and that 
Republicans will gain seven seats in 
the Senate .. If, however, 
a trend, substantial but not 
of landslide proportions, 
runs toward the Republi- 
cans in the days before the 
election, Republicans will 
elect 248 House members 
and will control the Senate 
by gaining twelve or thir- 
teen seats.” My article then 
specified the states in which 
the House and Senate gains 
were to be expected and 
the specific number in each. state. 

It became obvious, in the days that 
followed, that the trend was continu- 
ing. The latest figures are 246 House 
seats and a Republican gain of twelve 
seats in the Senate. 

I call attagtion to the approximate 
accuracy of these estimates not to 
claim any personal credit, but to make 
acknowledgment to those who were 
really responsible and to describe the 
method by which they were made. 


My survey was conducted on a 
state-to-state and district-to-district 
basis. Its major sources of information 
were individuals, from coast to coast, 
who had expert and intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions and who free- 
ly and generously gave me the bene- 
fit of their judgments. 

The number of those consulted runs 
well over a hundred. I talked with 
them in their own cities in July, Au- 
gust and September and over the tele- 
phone in the last weeks of the cam- 
paign. In most cases, they were ex- 
perienced political reporters on news- 
papers; in some, they were political 
leaders—not candidates—who _ talked 
freely off the record. My final judg- 
ment was a synthesis of their several 
judgments. 

In the case of the newspapermen, 
the political complexion of their 
papers and their own preferences had 
no effect on their estimates as they 
were given to me. Many of those who 
predicted the largest Republican gains 
were New Dealers by conviction. Their 
faith was that of the true report- 





er—objectivity, fairness and accuracy. 

Their generosity was no _ less 
marked than their objectivity. They 
gave me precious hours of their time. 
In some instances, I called them again 
and again, as the campaign pro- 
gressed. They were infinitely patient 
with my inquisition into complex and 
significant details of local situations. 
They gave me everything they had. 

It must be emphasized 
that they were giving me 
the stock off their shelves. 
A newspaperman’s _ prop- 
erty is what he knows, what 
experience has taught him, 
what friendships with pub- 
lic figures he has made over 
the years and what his in- 
tuition tells him. These men 
and women held nothing 
back; the results show that. 
The rules of a materialistic 
age have not yet curbed the real re- 
porter’s love of his trade and his deep 
instinct of workmanship. 

In addition to newspapermen, I 
had the opportunity to consult politi- 
cal leaders of both parties in various 
states. They must, for obvious rea- 
sons, be nameless here. They were, in 
private conversation, wise, realistic 
and helpful. 

The best political reporters and 
practical politicians have no magic 
formula in assaying political condi- 
tions and trends. From time to time, 
students of politics have tried to emu- 
late natural scientists by seeking in- 
fallible and scientific methods of meas- 
urement. Polls have their part in the 
drawing of conclusions. But the pre- 
cise instruments still remain undevel- 
oped. Personal contacts, varied opin- 
ions, information about economic and 
social conditions gathered from many 
sources—al]l weighed against preju- 
dice, personal interest and other psy- 
chological factors—these are the best 
working tools. But politics is not the 
only inexact science. Even in surgery, 
medicine and engineering, the final 
determinant must be the experienced 
judgment of the practitioner. Tlrre is 
no substitute anywhere for experience 
and hard work. 


Political predictions are always 
dangerous and difficult. In the long 
run, a journalist can best serve his 
readers by interpretation and by re- 
porting the facts. That, and not 
prophecy, will be the permanent ob- 
jective of this column. 
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Not just for Christmas... 







SLEEVE TIPO 
Reduces 
Lead Breakage! 
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. TRIUMPH 


Christmas day ... and every day, for years after... the gift 
_ of a Sheaffer “TRIUMPH” pen will earn deep-and-sincere 
thanks. Its matchless beauty of design and workmanship; its 
superlative, day-in and day-out performance; its unique 
characteristic of being always “new and in style” — all imbue 
Sheaffer ownership with intense and lasting pride. If you will 
but compare a Sheaffer “TRIUMPH” with any other pen, on 
the basis of appearance and pertormance, of quality and 
value—you'll know the reasons for Sheaffer's popularity 
the world over. 


POINT 
Unconditionally Guar- 
anteed For First User's 
Lifetime Without Repair 
Charges If Sent To 
Sheaffer Factory! 


SENTINEL TUCKAWAY pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. No Federal 
Tax. Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range of Colors. 


Finer Post-war Models Priced at Pre-war Levels 


“TRIUMPH ‘PENS AND cHirekine (encils 


SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright, 1946, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
#Trademark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. Licensed U. S, Pat, No, 2170734 


USTE'; EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 3 P.M. E.T.; 2 P.M. C.T.; 1 P.M. M.T.; 12 Noon P.T. 
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J /armeing Though i.» ¥OR COLD DAYS 
oa ead f : 7 


A DASH OF LEMON—sugar to taste—a jigger of 9 
whiskey —then fill up the glass with steaming hot Cagrams 


water! But if you want that hot toddy to scale the 
heights of perfection, dont use just any whiskey, 
Use 7 Crown...Seagram’s finest American whiskey! WANE — 


Designed for youn frloasu 0. Today, Tomorrom and . Mheays. - Jay Seagrams and be Jure of PreH a Quality 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Crain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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